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Author's Advertifement 

T O T H E 

READER. 

^^'T^ H E piece of hiftory in the beginning of 
X this tenth volume, which includes the 
reign of Hiero II, and goes on to the taking 
of Syracufe by the Romans, had entirely ef- 
capcd me, it being indeed a detached part, that 
has no connection with the other hiftories. I 
was not aware of this omiflion till fome time af- 
ter I had made it, and the twenty fecond book, 
which treats of arts and fciences, was begun to 
be printed. This is not the only error my 
want of memory has occafioned me to commit. 
I hope to be pardoned for it, as well as the reft 
of my faults, and the more, becaufe it feems 
next to entirely indifferent where this fragment 
pf hiftory is placed. 
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THE TWENTIETH BOOK, 



CO NC LU S ION 

. Q F THE 

Hiftory of Syracuse. 

THI S twentieth book contains thc^ 
conclufion of the hiftory of Syracuft- 
It may be divided into three parts. 
The firft includes the Ipng reign of Hiero IL 
The fecond) the Ihprt reign of his grandfon 
Hieronymus> and thp troubles pf Syracufe con- 
fequcndal of it i with the. JKege and taking of * 
that city by Marcellus. The third is an exad: 
abridgment of the hiftory of Syracufe, with 
ibme refleftions upon the government and cha- 
radtcr of the Syracufans, and upon ^chi- 
medcs. 



Vol. X B ARTI^ 



2 The history ol^ 

ARTICLE!. 

SECT. L 

tliero the fecond cbofen captain-general by th^ -Jy- 
racufansy and foon after 4ippointed king. He 
makes an alliance with the Romans in the be- 
ginning of the firfi ptnick war^ 

A. M. TT I E R O 11. was defcended from the fa- 
3 70O- J^X J^i^y of Gelon, whd had formerly .reigned 
Ant. J. C. j^ Syracufe. As his mother was of flavifh ex- 
Juftin. tradtion, his father Hierocles , according ta 
1. 23. c. 4. the barbarous cuftom of thofe times, caufed 
him to be expofed foon after his birth ; be- 
lieving that the infant, would difhonour the no- 
biKty of his race. * If Juftin's fabulous ac- 
count may be believed, the bees nourifhed 
him feveral days with their honey. The oracle 
declaring, that fo fingulat an evfenf Wai at cer- 
tain prefage of his ifufure' greatnefs, Hierbcles 
caufed him to be brought back to his houfe, 
and took all pofllble care of his edacaticai; 

The chiM iniproved asf much as could be 
cxp^ftcd from the paini taken to form him. 
He diftinguiilied himfeif earl/ from all thofe 
of his years, by his addrefs in military cxer- 
cifcs, and his courage iri battle. He acquired 
the efteem of Pyrrhiis,*^ and received feveral 
rewards from his own hands. He Was of a* 
beautiful afpcft, large flature, and robuft com- 
plexion. In his converfation * he was humane 
and polite, in bufinefs juil, and moderate in 

* In alloqaio bland us, hil ei regium decffc, praeter 
ia n^otio jttftus, m imperia rcgnum, vidc/ttur, Ju/in. 
inodenitiis : prorfus ut nt ^ 
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cbmmand : fo that he feemed to Want nothihg 
rDyaJ except a throne. 

Difcord having arofe between the citizens A. M: 
of Syracufe and their troops, the latter j who 57*9- 
were in the neighbourhood, railed Artemidorus'^"^*-'*^' 
and Hiefo to the fupreme command, which pojyb.i.n 
comprehended all authority civil and military.?. 8, 9^ 
The latter was at that time thirty years old, 
but of prudence and maturity, that promiled 
a great king. Honoured with this command, 
by the help of fome friends he entered the 
city, and having found means to bring over 
the adverfe party, intent upon nothing but 
railing diforders, he behaved with fo much 
wildom SLtid greatriefi of mind, that the Sy- 
raculansj thbugh highly dlffati^Sed with th^ 
liberty affumed by the foldiers of making art 
eledlion without any right, were however 
unanimous in conferring upon him the tide and 
power of fupreme commander; 

From hia firft mealures it was eafy to judge"; 
that thb new magiftratc afpired at fomethin^ 
more than that oflBce. In effeft, obfcrving 
that the troops ho fooner quitted the city, tharl 
Syracufe was involved in flew troubles by 
feditious Ipirits and lovers of novelty, he per- 
ceived how important it was, in his own, and 
the abfence of the army, to have fomebody, 
upon whom he might rely^ for retaining the ci- 
tizens in their duty. Leptinus feemed very 
fit for diis purpofe; He had abtindance of 
perfbns devoted to his intereftsj and was in 
very great credit with the people. Hicro at- 
tached him to himfelf for ever, by elpoufing 
his daughter, and by the fame alliance fccured 
the publick tfanquillity^ during the time he 
ihould be obliged to remove from SyracuCe, and 
inarch at the head of the armies. 

V o L* Xi B 2 Another 
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Another much bolder^ though far lefs 
juft, ftroke of policy^ cftablilhed him in per- 
petual fecurity and repofc. He Jiad every thing 
to fear from the foreign foldiers^ flufhiating 
malignant men, void of rcfpeft for their com- 
manders, and of aflBbdtion for a ftate of^which 
they made no part, folely aftuated by the de- 
fire of lording it, and of amailing money> 
and always ready for a revolt; who having 
been bold enough to alTume a right in the 
election of magiilrates, which did not belong to 
them, were capable, upon the leaft difcontent, 
to attempt any thing againft himfelf. He 
cafily comprehended, that he fhould never have 
the maftery over them, from their being- too- 
well united amongft themfelves ; that if he 
undertook to punifti the moft criminal, their 
chaftifement would only provoke the reft ; 
and that the only means to put an end to the 
troubles they occafioned, was utterly to exter- 
minate that fadbious militia ; whofe licentiouf- 
nefs and rebellious dilpofuion could only cor- 
rupt others, and incline them to the fame per- 
nicious exceffes. Deceived by a falfe zeal and 
blind love for the publick good, and fenfibly 
moved alfo by the profpedt of the dangers to 
which he was perpetually expofed, he thought 
It incumbent on him, for the fafety of his 
country, and fecurity of his perfbn, to proceed 
to a cruel and fad extremity, which was equally 
contrary to his character and juftice ; but leem- 
ed neceflary to him in the prefent conjunfture. 
He therefore took the field under the pretext 
of marching againft the * Mamertines, When 

• lljey fwere originally and ivho afterwards fiixid 
Campanian troops^ fwhom A- Meffinay havif^ firfi cut the 
gathocks had taken into ins fay^ frincipal ix habitants throats. 

he 
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he came within view of the enemy, he divided 
his army in two parts : on the one fide he polled 
fiKh of the foldicrs, as were Syracufans-, on 
the other, thofe who were not fo. He put 
himfclf at the head of the firft, as if he in- 
tended an attack, and left the others expofed 
to the Mamertincs, who put them all to the 
fword : after which, he returned quietly to the 
city with the Syracufan troops. 

The army being thus purged of all who 
might excite difordcrs and feditions, he raifed 
a fufRcicnt number of new troops, and after- 
ward peaceably difcharged the duties of his 
function. The Mamertines, elate with their 
firft fucceft, advancing into the country, he 
marched againft them with the Syracufan troops, 
whom he had armed and difciplined well, and 
gave them battle in the plain of Myla. AA. M. 
great part of the enemies were left upon the 3736. 

Elace, and their generals made prifoners. Atj^g]-'' 
is return he was declared king by all the citi- 
zens of Syracufe, and afterwards by all the 
allies. This happened feven years after his 
being raifed to the fupreme authority. 

It would be difficult to juftify the manner 
in which he attained that eminence. Whether 
he put the foreign foldiers in motion himfelf, 
which feems probable enough, or only lent 
himfelf to their zeal, it was a criminal infide- 
lity to his country, and the publick authority, 
to which he gave a mortal ftroke by his exam- 
ple. It is true, the irregularity of his entrance 
upon oflicc was fomewhat abated, by the con^ 
fent which the people and the allies afterwards 
gave to it. But can we fuppofc, in fuch ^ 
conjuncture, that their confent was perfeftly 
fi-ee ? As to his being elefted king, there was 
nothing forced in that : If his fecret ambition 

B 3 had 
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-Jiad any part in it, that fault was l^ell atoned 
for, by his wife aqd difinterefte4 conduct 
through the long di^ration of* his reign and 
life. 

The lQf3 of the battle we have ^ken of, 

entirely difconcerted fhe affiiirs of the Mamer- 

tines. Some of them had recourfe to the Car- 

thaginians, to whom they furrendred their citar 

del ; others refolved to abandon thfc city to the 

/v. /. Rpmans, and fent to defirc their aid, Hence 

Hift. of the arofe tl^e firft Pqnick war, as I have explained 

Carthagi' ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ elfcwhcre. 

Frontin. Appius Claqdius the con&l put to fea, in 
Straug. order to aid the Mamertines. Not being abl^ 
^- ?• C.4, to pafs the f^rait of Meffina, ppflefled by th^ 
Carthaginians, he made a feint of abandoning 
that entcrpfize, and of returning towards Rome 
. with all the troops he had on board his fleet. 
tJpon this news the enemy, who blocked up 
Meffina on the fide nejct the fea, having retired, 
as if there had been nothing farther to appre- 
hend, Appius tacl^ed abput, and paffed; th^ 
(Iraic' without danger. 
Folyb.l.i. The Mamertines having, between menaces 
p. JO, II. and furpri^e, driven the officer out of the cir 
tadel, who commanded in it for the Carthagi- 
nians, they called in Appius, and opened the 
gates of their city to }iim- The Carthaginians 
foon after formed the fiege of it, and made ^ 
jrcaty of alliance with Hiero, who joined his 
troops to theirs. The Roman conful thought 
lit to venture a battle, and attacked tl^e Syra- 
cufans firft. The fight was rude. Hiero (hew- 
ed all poffible courage, but could not refift the 
valour of the Romans, and was obliged tp 
give way, and retire to Syracufe. Claudius, 
leaving obtained a like vidory over the Carr 
thaginians, fawhimfcl( mafter pf the field, a4- 
- ■' ■' ^ ' ' ' ' yancc^ 
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.vancpd to the walb of S/racufc, and even 
defigned to have befieged it. 

The news of Appius's good fucccfe, being ^* ^• 
arrived at Rome, was received with univerfal^'J'j 0^ 
joy* In order to make themoftof it, it was 263. 
thought proper to ufe new efforts. The twoP<^iyb.l.i. 
confuls lately elefted, Manias Otacilius andP- *S» *6. 
Manius Valerius, were ordered into Sicily, 
Upon their arrival, feveral of the Carthagtniah 
and Syracuian cities fqrrendered at difcretion. 

Th(5 conftemation (rf . Sicily, joined to the 
number and force of the Roman legions, made 
Hiero conceive what event this new war was 
likely to have. That prince was fenfible, that 
he might rely upon a more faithfal and coo.- 
fiant amity on the part of the Romans. He 
knew, that the Carthaginians had not renounced 
the defign they had anciently formed, of pof- 
fdfing themfelves of all Sicily ; and if they 
made themfelves matters of Meffina, he rightly 
judged his power would be very unfecure in the 
neighbourhood of fuch dangerous and formidar 
ble enemies. He faw no other expedient for 
the prefervation of his kingdom, than to leave 
the Carthaginians engaged with the Romans i 
well afliired that the war. would be long and 
obftinate between thofe two powerful republicks, 
equal in their forces, and that as long as they 
Ihould be at blows, he Ihould have no reafon 
to apprehend being diftreffed either by the 
one or the other. He therefore fent embafr 
fadors to the confuls to treat of peace and al- 
liance. They were far from refufing thofe 
offers. They were too much afraid, that the 
Carthaginians, mafters qf the fea, might Ihqt 
up all paffage for provifions i which fear was 
the better founded, as the tfoops, who had firft 
paflcd* the ftrait, had fuffered extremely by fa- 
B 4 mine« 
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tmine. Anvallunce widi fttero fttuttd the 1c« 
gions in that refpe£b> ^and Wiils hnmediately 
concluded, IIik condkiotts weft, that the 
kiixg ilaould re0x»e lo tfhe R<otnanfii, without 
Tdufdm, aU ti)e jirifofKh he had taken ftom 
jkhttn- them^ an4 pay them m h^rii^d talenvi in 
dndthou- tnoncy. 

-f^ . fWm dicflcdbrth Hiero few nb war in hft 
''^^"'' dominions, nor had any €«hcr (hare in it, 
^an of iehding fi^plic^ t6 the Romans upMi 
occafion. In other regard^s he reined as a 
jcing who had;nov|eW nor ambition bat thfe 
efteem and love of hi« people. No prince 
was cVer mpffe ibcdef^ in that point, nor 
Jqaigefr enjoyed the fruits of 'his wifdom arid 
prudence Durii^ more than fifty years that 
lie lived after being elei^ed king, whitft all 
things were in flames around him, occafipned by 
the cruel ware, which the twp moft potent 
|)eople of the world made upon each other, he 
Was To prudent and happy to be no more than 
« ipeftator of them, and only to hear the noife 
?rf thofe arms, which fliook all the neigh- 
ix)uriiig .regions ; himfelf and his people re- 
taining a profound peace. 
jVyb. ^he Romans perceived on more than - one 

p. 18. octafion, during tiie firft punick war, apd eA 
pecially at the ficge of Agrigcntum, with which 
it was in a manner opened, the importance of 
the alliance made with Hiero, who abundantly 
Supplied thum with proyiflons at times, when the 
Roman army, without his aid, had been ejfpofcd 
to djccefiive famine. 

The interval between the end 6f the firft pu- 
nidk war, and the cortimencement of the fc- 
cond, which was about five and twenty years, 

w^ to liiero a time of peace aiid tranquillity, 

^ .. .. . ^. . . . . .^ 
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tn which die tidions of diat prince arc Iktlc 
ipoken off. 

Polybius only informs us, that Ac Cartha- A. M. 
ginians, in the unhappy war they were obliged 3763-^ 
to fiipport againft the ftrangers or mercenaries, 24,^] 
which was called the African war, findmgPolyb.Li. 
themfelvcs extremely prcft, had rccourfc top- 84. 
their allies, and elpecially to king Hiero, who 
granted them all they afked of him. That 
prince conceived, that to lupport himfelf in 
Sicily, it was neceflary that the Carthaginians 
Ihouid overcome in this war •, le|ft the ftrangers, 
who had already gained many advantages , 
over the Carthaginians, in cafe of entire fuc- 
ceis, ihould find no farther obftacles to their 
projeds, and fliould form defigns of bringing 
their vii^orious arms into Sicily. Perhaps 
alio, as he was an excellent politician, he thought 
it incumbent on him to be upon his guard a- 
gainft the too-great power of the Romans, 
who would become abfolute matters, if the 
Carthaginians fhould be entirely cruihed in the 
war againft the revokers, 

Hiero's fole application during this long in- 
terval of peace, was to make his fubjedts hap- 
py, and to redreis the evils, which the unjuft 
government of Agathocles, who preceded him 
Jome years, and the inteftine divifions confer 
quential of them, had occafioned : an em- 
ployment worthy of a great king. There was 
a levity and inconftancy in the charafler of the 
Syracufans, which often inclined them to ex- 
ceffive and violent refolutions -, but at bottom 
they were humane and equitable, and no ene- 
mies to a juft and reafonablc fiibjeftion. The 
proof of which is, that when they were go- 
verned with wifdom and moderation, as by Ti- 
fjiplepn, they rcfpefted the authority of the 
^ laws 
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laws and nlagiftrates, and obeyed them with 

joy. 

Hicro was no •fboner entered upon office, 
and had the fupreme authority confided to him •, 
than he ihewed his deteftation for the wretched 
policy of the tyrants ; who, confidering th? 
citizens as their enemies, had no other thoughts 
than to weaken and intimidate them, and re- 
pofed their whole confidence in the foreign loir 
diers, by whom they were perpetually fur- 
rounded. He began by putting arms mto the 
hands of the citizens, formed them with care in 
the exercifes of war, and employed them prcr 
ferabjy to all others, 

SECT, II. 

Hierd's pacifck reign. He particularly favoun 
agriculture. He employs the abilities of Archie 
medes his relation to the Jervice of the publickj 
and caufes him to make an infinity of ma- 
chines for the defence of a hefteged place. H^ 
dies very oldj and much regretted by the people. 

WHEN Hiero attained the fovereign 
authority, his great application was to 
convince his fubjedls, lefs by his words than 
his aftions, that he was infinitely remote from 
intending any thing to the prejudice of their 
fortunes or liberty. He was not intent upon 
being feared, but upon being loved. He looked 
upon himfelf lefs as their matter, than as* their 
proteftor and father. Before his reign, the ftate 
had been divided by two fadtions, that of the 
citizens, and that of the foldiers -, whofe dif- 
ferences, fupported on both fides with great 
animofity, had occafioned infinite misfortunes. 
He ufed his utmoft pndeayours to extingui|li 

ail 
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all remains of this divifion, and to eradicate 
from their minds the ]eaft feed of difcord and 
miiunderftanding. He leems to have liicceeded 
wonderfully in that refped, as diTing a reign 
pf more than fifty years, no feditlon or revolt 
was ieen to rife up in Syracuie, or difturbed 
its tranquillity. 

What contributed moft, without doubt, to 
this happy calm, was th^pardcular care taken 
by Hiero, to keep his fubjeds employed ; to 
banifh idlenefs and luxury, the parent of all 
vices, and fource of all fedirions, from his do- 
minions-, to fupport and improve the natural 
fertility of his country ; and to bring agriculture 
into honour, which he looked upon as the cer- 
tain means to render his people happy, and 
to diffufe abundance throughout his Kingdom* 
The cultivation of lands indeed, befides em- 
ploying and fctring an infinity of hands in 
motion, which would otherwife remain idle and 
unprofitable, draws into a country, by the ex- 
portation of grain, the riches of the neigh- 
bouring nations, and makes them flow into the 
houfes of the people, by a commerce renewing 
every year, the defcrvcd fruits of their labour 
and induflry. This is, and we cannot repeat 
it too often, what ought to be the peculiar at- ' 
tention of a wife' government, as one of the 
moft eflential parts of good and found policy, 
though unhappily too much negleded. 

Hiero applied himfelf entirely to this end. 
He did not think it unworthy of the ibvcreignty 
to ftudy and be fkilful in all the rules of agri- 
pulture. He even gave himfelf the trouble toPolyb. 
compole books upon that fubjeft, of which wel« iS.c. 3* 
ought much to regret the lofs. But he confi- 
dered that objedt of his enquiries in a man- 
lier ftill mpfc worthy of a king. The prin- 
cipal 
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cipal riches of his country, and the moft cer- 
tain fund of the princes revenue, confided 
in corn. He therefore believed it of the high- 
eft confequence, and what demanded his utmoft 
cafe and af^lication, to eftablifh good order in 
. that traffick, to render the condition of the 
hulbandman, of whom the greateft part of the 
ftatc were compofed, fafe and happy ; to afcer- 
tain the prince's rights, whofc principal reve- 
nue was drawn from them ; to obviate fuch dif- 
orders as might get ground, to the prejudice of 
bis inftitutions ; and to prevent the unjuft vex- 
ations, which endeavours might pofiibly be ufcd 
to obtrude in the fequel. To anfwer all thefe 
purpoies, Hiero made r^ulations fb wife, rea- 
Jbnablc, equitable, and at the fame time con- 
.fermable to the people's and prince's interefts, 
that they became, in a manner, the fundamen- 
tal laws of the country, and were always ob- 
fcrved as facrcd and inviolable, not only in his 
^eign, but in all fucceeding times. When the 
Romans had reduced the city and dominions 
of Syracufe under their obedience, they impofed 
no new tributes, and decreed * that all things 
ihould be difpofed according to the laws of 
Hi^ro J in order that the Syracufans, in changing 
their mafters, might have the confolation not 
to change their laws ; and fee themfelves in 
Ibme meafure ftill governed by a prince, whofe 
name alone was always dear to them, and ren- 
jdered thofc laws the objcfts of their exceeding 
veneration. 

* Dccumas lege Hicro- fult, non folum inftituta, 

nica fcmpcr <*^endendas ccn- commutato imperiOy verom 

fuenint, ut lis jucundior effet ctiam nomcn remancret.. Cic. 

Inuneris illius funftio, fi ejus Orat.in Fer.de/rum. n.i^. 



•regis, qui Siculis carlfiiini^s 
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I have obfenred, that in Sicily, one of 
the prince's principal revenues conifiiled in 
ccH'n ; the tenth part was paid to him. It 
"Was therefore his intereft that the, country Ihould 
be well cultivated, that eftimates ihould be made 
of the value of the lands, and that they ihould 
produce abundantly, as his revenue augmented 
in proportion to their fertility. The collec* 
tors of this tenth for the prince, which was 
paid in kind and not in money, were called, 
Decumatiiy as much as to fay, farmers of the 
tenths. Hiero, in the regulations he made up- 
on this head, did not negleA his own intereits, 
which argues him a wiie prince, and good 
csconomiiL He knew very well, there was 
reafon to aj^rehpnd, that the country-people, 
who frequently coniider the moil legal and 
moderate impoils as intolerable burdens, might 
be tempted to defraud the prince of his dues* 
To fpare thern this temptation, he took fuch 
* juil and exait precautions, that whither the 
corn were in the ear, oh the floor to be threlh- 
ed, laid up in barns, or laden for carriage, it 
was not poiTible for die huibandman to fecrete 
any part of it, or to defraud the coUedbor of 
a iingle grain, without expoiing himielf to a 
fevere puniihment. But he adds alfo, that 
Hiero had taken the fame precautions againfl: 
the avidity of the coileftors, to whom it was 
equally impoflible to extort any thing from the 
huibandmen beyopd the tenth. Hiero feema 
to have been very much againfl the hulband- 
man's . quitting his home upon any pretext 

* Hieronica lex omnibus amovendo, n^quc ii> afpor^ 

cuftodiis fubjedum aratorem tando frumento, grano uno 

decumano tradit, ut neque pofTet arato, fine maxima px- 

hi fegetibu^ neque in areis, na fraiidaFe decumanam Ck. 

seqne in horreis, neque in in Ver. defrum, n. 20. 

whatfoever. 
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whatfoever. Cicero fays accordingly, inveigl- 
ing againft Verres, who gave them great trou- 
ble, by frequent and painful journies ; it is 
Very hard and afflifting to the Jjoor hufband- 
itien, to be brought from their country to the 
city^ from their plow to the bar,- and the 
care of tilling their lands to that of profecu- 
Cic. ibid, ting law-fuits. Miferum atque Iniquum ex agra 
**' '+* homines traducl in forum^ ah aratro dd fubfeUiay 
ab ujii fetwn fiifticdrutn ad infoUtam litem atque 
judicium. And befidesi can they flatter them- 
felves, be their caufe ever fo jufl, that they 
fhall carry it to the prejudice of the coUeftors ? 
Judicio ut arater dicumdnufn ferfeqUatuf ! 

Can there be any thing more to a king's 
praife, than what we have now faid ? Hiero 
might undertake warSj for he did not want 
valour, gain battles, make conquefls, and ex- 
tend the bounds of his dominion, ahd tiport 
thefe accounts might pafs for a hero^ m the 
fenfe of the generality of men. But with 
how many ta3res mufl he have charged his peo- 
ple ! How many hufbandmen m^ he have 
torn from their lands ! How much blood 
would the gaining thofe vidtbri^ have coft 
him ! And of what emolument Ivduld they 
have been to the flate! Hierd^ who knew 
wherein true glory confifls, placed his in go- 
verning his people with wifdpm, and in ma- 
king them happy. Inflead of conquering 
new countries by the force of arms, he endea- 
voured to multiply his own in fome fort, by 
the cultivation Of lands, by rendring them mord 
fertile than they were, and in aftually multi- 
plying his jjeople, wherein the true force and 
riches of a flate confifls ; and which can never 
fail to happen, when the people of a country 

reaj* 
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l-eap a reafon^ible advantage from their la- 
bour. 

It was in the fecond punick war, that A.M. 
Hiero gave Ihihing proofs of his attachment 3786. ^ 
to the Romans. As foon as he received ad- ^^^' J* ^ 
vice of Hannibars arrival in Italy, he wentjjv. I.21. 
with his fleet well equipped to meet Tiberius n. 50, 51. 
Sempronius, who was arrived at Medina, to 
offer that conful his fervices, and to affure 
him, that advanced in age as he was, he would 
Ihew the fame xeal for the Roman people, as 
he had formerly done in his youth, in the firft 
War againft the Carthaginians. He took upon 
him to liipply the confuls legions, and the 
troops of the allies, with corn and cloaths at 
his own e3cpence. Upon the news received the 
fame inftant, of the advantage gained by the 
Roman, over the Carthaginian, fleet, the con- 
ful thanked the king for his advantagious of- 
fers, and made no ufe of them at that time. 

Hiero*s inviolable fidelity for the Romans, lIv. 1. 2*. 
which is very remarkable in his charadler, ap-n. 37, 3^ 
pears ftill more confpicuoufly after their defeat 
near the lake of Thrafymene. They had al- 
ready loft three battles againft Hannibal, each 
more unfortunate and more bloody than the 
other. Hiero, in that mournfiil conjunfture, 
fent a fleet laden with provifions to the port 
of Oftia. The Syracufan ambaffadors, upon 
their being introduced to the fenate, told them : 
That Hiero^ their, mafter, had been as 
fehfibly afHi<5ied on their laft dilgrace, as if 
he had fufiered it in his own perfon. That 
though he well knew', that the grandeur 
of the Roman people was almoft more ad- 
mirable in times of adverfity^ than after the^ 
moft lignal fucceflcs i he had fent them all 
the aid, that could be e:^peAed from a good 

*' and 
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** and faithful ally, and earneftly dcfired the 
*' fenate would not refiife to accqpt it. That 
*^ they had particularly brought a vidtory of 
** gold, that weighed three hundred pounds, 
*^ which the king hoped they would vouchlafe 
*' to receive as a favourable: augury, and a 
*' pledge of his vows for their profperity. 
*' That they had alfo tliree hundred thoufand 
*' bufhels of wheat, and two hundred thoufand 
** of barley ; and that if the Roman people 
*' defired a greater quantity, Hiero would 
" caufc as much as they pleafed to be tran- 
*' fported to whatever places they Ihould ap- 
*^ point. That he knew the Roman people 
*« employed none in their armies but citizens 
*' and allies ; but that he had (een light-armed 
*' ftrangcrs in their camp. That he had . 
*' therefore fcnt them a thoufand archers and 
*^ {lingers, who might be oppofcd fuccefsfully 
*^ to the Baleares and Moors of Hannibal's 
*^ army/* They added to this aid a very 
. , falutary piece of counfel 5 which was, that the 
praetor, who fhould be fent [to command in 
Sicily, might difpatch a fleet to Africa, in order 
to find the Carthaginians fuch employment in 
their own country, as might, put it out of 
their power, : by that diverfion,. to fend any 
(uccours to 'Hannibal. , 

The fenate anfwered the king's ambal&dor^ 
in very obliging and honourable terms :' " That 
*' Hiero aded like a very generous .prince, 
*' and a 'moft fiiithful ally : that from the 
** time he had contraded an alliance with tha 
*' Romans, his attachment . for them had been 
" fuftained without any interruption : in fine, 
*' that in all times and places he had power- 
'" fully and itiagnificently fupported them; 
*' that the people ' had a due fenfe of fuch 

*' generoiity: 
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** gjciieibfity t that fomc ckies of Italy had 
** already prdcnted the Roman people widi 
** goidj who^ after having cxpreffed their 
** gratitude, Iwd not thought fit to accept it : 
** that the viftory was too favourable an au- 
** gury not to be ftceivcd t that they would 
** place her in the capitol, that is to fay, in the 
** temple of the mbft high Jupiter, in Order 
" that ihc may cftablilh there her fixed and 
** lafting abode.** All the com and barley 
on bdard the fhips^ with the archers and fling-^ 
crs, were fent to the confuls. 

Valerius Maximus * obfenres here, Ijpon the 
noWe and prudent liberality of Hiero 5 firft 
in the generous defign he forms, of prefent-* 
ii^ the Romans three hundred and twenty 
pounds weight of gold ; then in the induftrious 
precaution he ofes, to prevent their refofal to 
accept it. He does not offer them that gold 
in fpecie ; he knew the exceeding delicacy of 
the Roman people too well for that ; but undcf 
the form of a viftory, which they dared not 
r^ie^ upon account of the good omen it feem-- 
-cd to bring along With it. 

It is extraordinary to fee a prince^ who^ 
dominions were fituate as Syracufe was in re- 
gard to Carthage^ fi-om which it had every 
thiag to fear^ at a time when Rome feemed 
near her rum, condmie Unalterably feithful, and 
dedare loudly for her interefts^ notwithftanding 

•TicccatamiHiaxhodium tix fonnavit, ut cos wligi- 

tritici, Sc ducenta tiuUia hor- 6ne motOB, muiiiitcentiii iu£ 

dei, aurique duccnta & qua- uti cegeret : vcilunute mit- 

dragiilta pondo urbi noftrae tctidi prius, iteram provi- 

muneri miiit. Nfequc ignarus dentia cavendi ne rerairte- 

verecundbe majortun no- KtmilhQuhs.I^aLMax.h^* 

ftidmnij qilod ncllet acci- c. S. 
pere, in habitum id vi^a* 

Vol. X , C all 
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all the clangers to which fo daring a condufl: 
expofed him. A more prudent politician, to 
fpeak the ufual language, would perhaps have 
waited the event of a new aftion, and not 
have been fo hafty to declare himfelf witliout 
neceflity, and at his extreme peril. Such ex- 
amples are the more eftimable, for being rare 
and almoft unparallelled. 

I do not know, however, whether even in 
good policy, Hiero ought not to have adled 
as he did. It would have been the greateft 
of all misfortunes for Syracufe, had the Cartha- 
ginians entirely ruined, or even weakned the 
Romans too much. That city would have 
immediately felt all the weight of Carthage ; 
as it was fituated over againft it, and lay high- 
ly conveni^it for ftrengthning its commerce, 
fecuring it the empire of the fea, and efta- 
bliihing it finally in Sicily, by the poffeffion 
of the whole ifland. It had therefore been im- 
prudent to fuffer fuch allies to be entirely cruflied 
by the Carthaginians -, who would have been 
never the better friends to the Syracufaas, for 
their having renounced the Romans by force. 
It was therefore a decifive point, to By im- 
mediately to the aid of the Romans ; and as 
Syracufe would neceffarily fall after Rome, it 
was ablblutely requifite to hazard every thing ; 
and either to fave Rome, or fall with her. 

If the fafts, which hiftory has prefcrvcd us 
of fo long and happy a reign, are few, they 
give us no lefs an idea of this prince, and 
ought to make us exceedingly regret the want 
of a more particular information concerning his 
aftions. 
Polyb 1.5. The fum of an hundred talents ( an hundred 
p. 429. thouland crowns) which he fent to the Rho- 
dians, and the prefents he made them after the 

great 
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great earthquake, that laid wafte their ifland, 
and threw down their Coloffus, are illuftrious 
inftances of his liberality and magnificence. 
The modefty, with which his prefents were 
attended, infinitely exalts the value of them. 
He caufed two ftaturs to be ercfted in the 
publick place at Rhodes, rejM-efenting the peo- 
ple of Syracufe placing a crown upon the 
head of the Rhodians ; as if, fays Polybius, 
Hiero, after having made that people mag- , 
nificent prefents, far fi-om afluming any vanity 
from his munificence, believed himfelf their 
debtor upon that very account. And indeed a 
king, who is liberal to ftrangers, is rewarded 
with intereft for his beneficence, by the plea- 
lure it gives himfelf, and the glory he attains 
by it. 

There is a paftoral of Theocritus ( Idyll. 
16.) named after the king we fpeak of, where- 
in the poet feems to reproach that prince ta- 
citly, with paying very ill for the verfes made 
in honour of him. But the mean manner in 
which he claims, as it were, a reward for the 
verfes he meditates, teaves room to conclude, 
that the imputation of avarice falls with more 
juftice upon the poet t&an the prince, diftin- 
guiflied and eftimable, as we have feen, from 
his liberality. 

It is to Hiero*s juft tafte, and Angular at- piut. in 
tention to every thing that affedted the publick Marcel, p. 
good, that Syracufe was indebted for thofe a- 30S> ^^' 
mazing machines of war, of which we Ihall 
foon fee it make fo great an ufe, when be- 
fieged by the Romans. Though that prince 
feemed entirely employed in the care of the 
tranquillity and domeflick affairs of the king- 
dom, he did not negleft thofe of war 5 con- 
vinced, that the furclt means to preferve the 

y o L, X. C z peace 
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peace of bis dominions^ was to hold himfelf 
always in readinefs to make war upon unjuil 
neighbours, who fhould attempt to difturb it. 
He knew how to ufe the advantage, of ha- 
ving in his dbminions the moft learned geome- 
trician the world produced : it is plain I mean 
Archimedes. He was illuftrious^ not only by 
his great ability in geometry, but his birth, 
as he was Hiero's relation. Senfible alone to 
the pleafures of the mind, and highly averfe 
to the hurry and tumult of bufinefs and go- 
vernment, he devoted himfelf folely to the 
ftudy of a fcience, whofe fublime fpeculations 
of truths, purely intelleftual and ^iritual, and 
entirely diftinft from matter, have fuch attrac- 
ftion with the learned of the firft rank, as 
fcarce leaves them at liberty to apply them- 
felves to any other objeft. 

Hiero had, however, fufficient power with 
Archimedes, to engage him to defcend from 
thofe lofty fpeculations to the praftice of the 
' mechanifm, which depends on the hand, but is 
directed by the head. He prefTed him conti- 
nually, not to employ his art always in foar- 
ing after immaterial and intelleftual objefts, 
but to bring it down to fenfible and ^corporeal 
things, and to render his reafonings in fome 
meafure more evident and familiar to the ge- 
nerality of mankind, by joining them experi- 
mentally with things of ufe. 

Archimedes held frequent difcourfes with 
the king, who always heard him with great 
attention and extreme pleafure. One day, when 
he was explaining to him the wonderful ef- 
fefts of the motive powers, he applied himfelf 
to demonftrate, Thai with a certain given power 
he could move any weight wbatfoever. And apr 
plauding himfelf afterwards on the force of his 

demon- 
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dcmonftration, he ventyred to boaft, that if 
there were another world beficies this we ijiha- 
bit, by going to that he could remove this at 
his pleafore. The king, fijrprized and de- 
lighted, defired '^him to put his pofition in 
execution, by rem^ing fomc great weight with 
a fmall force. ^ ' 

Archimedes prepared to fatisfy the juft and 
rational curipfity of his kinfman and friend. 
He chofe one of the ^Ueys in tjie port, caufed 
k to be drawn on fhpre with great labour, and 
by abundance of men. He then ordered its 
ulual lading to be put on board, and bcfides 
that, as many men as it could hold. Then 
placing hinifcif at fome drftance, and fitting 
at his eafe, without trouble, or exerting his 
ftrength in the leaft:, by only moving with 
his hand the end of a machine, which he had 
provided with cordS and pullics, he drew the 
galiey to him upon the land, with as much 
cafe, and as upright as if it had fwam upon 
Ae water. 

The king, upon Ae fight of fo prodigious 
an effedt of the powers of ipotion, was entirely 
aftonifhed ; and judging from that experiment 
the efficacy of the art, he eamcflly foUicited 
Archimedes to make feveral forts of machines 
and battering engines for fieges and attacks, 
as weH for the defence as alTault of places. 

It has been fometimes aflced, whether the 
feblime knowledge, of which we fpeak, be 
necefiary to a king j and if the fhidy of arts 
and fciences ought to be a part of the edu- 
cation of a young prince. What we read here 
damonftrates their utility. If king Hiero had 
wanted tafte and curiofity, j^nd employed him- 
felf fokly in hi^ pkafures, Archimedes had 
remained quiet in iiis clofet, and ^11 his extra-. 
C 3 ordinarv 
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ordinary fcience been of no advantage to his 
country. What treafures of ufeftd knowledge 
lie buried in obfcurity, and in a manner hid 
iinder the earth, bccaufe princes make no ac- 
count of learned men, a^ad confider them as 
peribns ufelefs to the ftate. But when^ in 
their youth, they have imbibed fome fmall tinc- 
ture from arts and fciences, for the ftudy of 
princes ought to extend no farther in that point, 
they fet a value upon fuch as diftinguifh them- 
felves by learning ; they fometimes converfe 
with them, and by fo glorious a protection, 
make way for valuable difcoveries, of which 
the ftate foon reaps the benefit.: Syracufe had 
this obligation to Hiero; which, without 
doubt, was the. effeft of his excellent educati- 
on •, for he had been bred with unconunon 
care and attention. 

What has been faid hitherto pf Archimedes, 
and what we fhall prefently add upon thofe 
admirable machines of war, made ufe of du- 
ring the fiege of Syracufe, fhews how wrong 
it is to de5)ife thofe fublime and fpeculative 
fciences, whofe only objeds are fimple and 
abftradted ideas. It is true, that all the fpe- 
culations of pure geometry or algebra, do not 
dircftly relate to ufeful thinjgs. But it is alfo 
as true, that moft of thple, which have not 
that relation, condudt. or refer to thofe that 
have. They may appear unprofitable, as long 
as they do not derive fi-om this real intelleftual 
world •, but. the mixed matbematicks, which 
defcend to matter, and confider the niotions of 
the ftars, the perfeft knowledge of navigation, 
the art of drawing remote obje&s near by the 
affiftanee of telefcopes, the encreafe of the pow- 
ers of motion, the nice ,exaditude of the ba- 
lance, and* other' . the , lil^e, objefts, become 
■ more 
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more eafy of acceis, and in a manner fami- 
liarize themfelves with the vulgar. The ap- 
plication of Axchimedes was long obfcure, and 
perhaps contemned, becaufe he confined him- 
felf to fimple and barren fpeculations. Ought 
we therefore to conclude, that it was ufelefs 
and unprofitable? It was from that very 
fource of knowledge, buried till then in ob- 
fcurity, from which (hot forth thofe living 
lights, and wonderful difcoveries, which fhone 
from their birth with a fenfible and manifeft 
utility, and gave the Romans aftonifhmcntand 
defpair when they befieged Syracufe. 

Hiero was great and magnificent' in all 
things -, in the building of palaces, arfenals, 
and temples. He caufed an infinite number 
of (hips of all burdens to be built for the 
exportation of corn ; a commerce, in which 
almoft the whole wealth of the ifland confifted. 
We are told of a galley built by his <M'der,AthcnJ.5. 
under the direftion of Archimedes, which was p. 206- 
reckoned one of the moft famous flrudures of *9o- 
antiquity. It was an whole year in building. 
Hiero paffed whole days amongft the work- 
men, to animate them by his prefence. 

This fhip had twenty benches of oars. 
The enormous pile was fattened together on. all 
fides with huge nails of copper, that weighed 
each ten pounds and upwards. 

The infide had'in it three galleries or cor- 
ridors, the loweft of which led to the hold by 
a defcent of ftairs 5 the fecond to apartments, 
and the firft to foldiers lodgings. 

On the right and left: fide of the middle 
gallery, there were to the number of thirty a- 
partments i in each of which were four beds 
for men. The appartment for the officers 
and feamen had fifiieen beds, and three great 
C 4 ^ rooms 
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rooms fbr eating; the laft of whid^ flat 
was at the poop, ferv^ for a kitchen* All the 
floors, of thefe apartments were kid with fmaH 
ftortes in ditferent coloars^ taken from the 
Iliad of Homer. Tiie cieKngs, i^dndovs, and 
all the other parts were finifhol with wonder&i 
art^ and exnbelliSied with alt kinds of orna^ 
ments. 

In the wpperttioft gallery, there wus a Gym-r 
naiium, or place of exerciie, and walks pro«. 
portionate to the magnitude of the fhip. In 
them were gardens and plants of ail kincb, 
difpofed in wonderful order. Pipes, fotnc of 
hardened clay, and others of lead, conveyed 
water all around to refrelh them. Thei« were 
alfo arbours of ivy and vines, that had thdr 
roots in great veflefe filled with earth, Thefe 
veffels were watered in the lame manner with 
the gardens, The arbours ferved to fhade the 
walks. 

After thefe came the apartment of Venus 
with three beds. This wa^ floored with agats 
and other precious fbont:s, the fineft that could 
be found in the ifland. The walk and roof 
were of Cyprus wood. The \ifind<pws were 
adorned with ivory, paintings, and fmail (la- 
tucs, In another apartment there was a li- 
brary, at the top of which, on the Oiftfide, 
was fixed a fun-dial. 

There was alfo an apartment wkh three 
beds ftar ^, batl>, in which were three great 
coppers, and a bathing v^lTel, made of a fingle 
ftone of various colours. This veffel contained 
two hundred ?md fifty quarts. At the fhip*s head 
was a great refervoir of wat^, which held an 
hundred thoufand quarts. 

All round the Ihip on die outfide Were At-r 
i^fTcs of fix cubits, ^r niMiie fd5t, in height, 

which 
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which l?4)pdrtcd the fides of the ftiip ; thefe 
Atlaffcs were at equal diftance from each other. 
The ftiip was adorned on all fides with paint- 
ings, and had eight towers proportioned to its 
bigncls ; two at the head, two at the ftern, 
and four in the middle, of equal dimenfions. 
Upon thefe towers were parapets, from which 
tones- might be difcharged upon the Ihips of 
an enemy, that Ihould approach too near. 
Each tower -wras guarded by four young men 
compleatly armed , and two archers. The 
infide of them was filled with ftones and ar- 
rows. 

Upon the fide of the veflel, well ftrengthned 
with pknks, was a kind of rampart, on which 
was an engine to difcharge fi:ones, made by 
Archimedes : it threw a ftone of three hundred 
weighf, and an arrow of twelve cubits, 
( eighteen feet ) the diftance of a ftadium, or an 
hundred and twenty five paces from it. 

The fliip had three mafts, at each of which 
were two machines to difcharge ftones. There 
alfo were the hooks and great lumps of lead 
to throw upon ifuch as approached. The whole 
Ihip was furrouaded with a rampart of iron to 
keep off thofe^ who fhould attempt to board 
it. AH around were iron graplings difpofed, 
which being thrown by the machines, might 
catch hold on the enemies veflfel, and draw them 
dofe to the Ihip, fi-om whence it was eafy to 
deftroy them. On each of the fides were 
flxty young men compleatly armed ; there was 
^ many about the mafts, and at Ae engines 
for throwing ftones. 

Though the hold of this fliip was ex- 
ceeding deep, a fingle man could clear it of al! 
water, with a machine, made in the nature of 
^ fcre)v, invented by Archimedes. An Athe-^ 
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nian poet of that name made an epigram up- 
on this fuperb vcflel, for which he was well 
paid. Hiero fent him a . thoufand medimni of 
corn as a reward, and caufed them to be car- 
ried to the port Pyraeum. The Medimnus, 
according to father Montfaucon, is a mea- 
lure, that contains fix bufliels. This epigram 
is come down to us. The value of verfe was 
underftood at that time in Syracufe. 

Hiero having found that there was no port 
in Sicily capable of containing this veflel, except 
fome, where it could not be without danger, 
refolved to make a prefent of it to king * Pto- 
femy, and fent it to Alexandria. There was 
at that time a great dearth of corn throughout 
all Egypt, 

Several other veffels of lefs burden attend- 
ed this great fhip. Three hundred thoufand 
quarters of corn were put on board them, 
with ten thoufand great earthen jars of lalted 
fifli, twenty thoufand quintals (or two mil- 
lions of pounds ) of fait meat, twenty thou- 
fand bundles of different cloaths, without in- 
cluding the provifions for the Ihips crews and 
officers. 

To avoid too much prolixity, I have re- 
trenched fome part of the defcription Athenseus 
has left us of this great fhip. I fhould have 
been glad, that, to have given us a better idea 
of it, he had mentioned the exa6l dimenfions 
of it. Had he added a word upon the 
benches of oars, it would have cleared up and 
decided a queftion, which without it mdt for 
ever remain doubtful and obfcure. 

Hiertfs faith was put to a very fevere trial, 
after the bloody defeat of the Romans in the 

* There is reafin t» believe this was Ptolomaus FBila- 
delphus. 

battle 
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batde of Cannae, which was followed by an 
almoft univerfal defeftion of their allies. But 
the wafting his dominions by the Carthaginian 
trck)ps, which their fleet had landed in Sicily, 
was not capable of fhaking him. He wasLiy.Ljj. 
only afflided to fee that the contagion hadn. 3a 
ipread even to his own family. He had a fon 
named Gelon, who married Nereis the daugh- 
ter of Pyrrhus, by whom he had feveral 
children, and amongft others Hieronymus, of 
whom we fhall foon fpeak. Gelon, defpifing 
his father's great age, and fetting no value on 
the alliance of the Romans, ^er their laft 
dilgrace at Cannae, had declared openly for 
the Carthaginians. He had already armed the 
multitude, and ibllicited the allies of Syracufe 
to join him 5 and would * perhaps have 
occafioned great troubles in Sicily, if a fudden 
and unexpeded death had not broken his mea« 
fures. It happened fo opportunely, that it gave 
fome fufpicion that his father had promoted it. 
He did not furvive his fon long ; and died A. M. 
at the age of fourfcore and ten years, infi-^^^v ^ 
nitely regretted by 'his people, after having 21/, 
reigned fifty-four years. 

• MoviiTctque in Sicilia tern cum multitudincm, fol- 

tcs, niii mors, adeo oppor- licitantemqae fociosj abfumpo 

tuna . ut patrem quoque fuf- fiiTet. Liv. 
picione adfpergerety arman- 
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S E Cl^. I- 

• HieronymuSj grandjon of HierOj Jiteceeds bim^ 
and caufes him to be' regretted by his vices and 
' cruelty. He is killed in a confpiracy. Bar^ 
harous murder of tht Princejfes. Hippocrates 
and Epicydes poffefs themfetves of the govern- 
ment ef Syracufe^ ■ and declare for the Cartbagi- 
fiian&y as Hieronymus bad done, 

TH E death of Hicro occafiooet! great re- 
volutions in Sicily. TTie kicgdpm was 
fellen into the hands of Hieronymus his grand- 
ifon ; a young * prince, incapable of making 
a wife ufe of his independency, and hx from 
refilling the feducing impreffions of fovereigo 
power. Hiero^s apprehenfion$, that the fliou- 
rifhing condition, in which he left his king- 
dom, would foon change under an infent king, 
fuggefted to him the thought and dcfire of re- 
itoriftg their liberty to the Syracufens. But his 
two daughters oppofed that defign with their 
whole credit ; from the hope, that the young 
prince would have only Ae title of king, and 
that they fhould have all the avtthority, \sk 
conjunftion with their bufbands, Andranorus 
and Zoippus, who held the firft rank amongft: 
his guardians. '\ It was not eafy for an old 
man of ninety, to hold out againft the ca- 
refles and arts of thofe two women, who be- 

* Puerum, vix dum liber- circumfelTo dies nofiefquc 

tatcm, nedum dominationem, mulicbribus blanditiis, Hbe- 

modice latOKim. Z./i;. rare animum, & convcrrere 

* "t Non facile erat nona- ad pablicam privata curam. 

gefimum jam age^ti annumj Liii, 

fiegecj 
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figged him day ind night» (o preferve the free- 
dom o( his mind in the midft of their preifing 
aad affiduous infinuarions, and to iacrifice with 
coan^e the imietefts c£ his £imily to riiofe of 
the puUick. 

To prevent as far as poflible the evils he 
foreiaw^ he appointed him fifteen guardians, 
who were to form his council ; and earnefUy 
deliared them at his death never to depart from 
the alliance with the Romans, to which he had 
inviolably adhered for fifty years, aixi to teach 
the youlig prince to tread in his fleps, and to 
follow the principles in which he had been edu- 
cated tin then. \ 

The king, dying after rhcfe difpofitions, the 
guardians he had appointed his grandfon im- 
mediately fummoned the aflembly, prefented the 
young prince to the people, and caufed the 
will to be read. A fmall number of people, 
exprefsly placed to applaud it, clapped their 
haxKk, and raifed acclamations of joy. All 
the reft, in a ccMifternation, equal to that of a 
family who have lately loft a good father, 
kept a mournful filence, which fufKcicntly 
exprefTed their grief for their lofs, and their 
apprehenfion of what was to come. His * fu- 
neral was afterwards folemnized, and more 
honoured by the forrow and tears of his fub* 
, jefts, than the cares and regard of his relations 
for his memory. 

Andranodorus*s firfl care was to remove all 
the other guardians, by telling them roundlyi 
the prince was of age to govern for himfelf. 

He was at that time near fifteen years old. So 
that Andranodorus, being the firfl to renounce 

* Funus fit regium, magis amore civium & caritatc, quam 
eara fuonim ^elcbrc. Li-v. 

(he 
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the guardianfliip held by him in common 
with many collegues, united in his own per- 
Ibn all their power. The difpofitions, made 
by the wifeft princes at their deaths, are often 
little regarded, and feldom executed after- 
wards. 

The f beft and < moft moderate prince in the 
world, fucceeding a king fo well beloved by 
his fubjefts, as Hiero had been, would have 
found it very difficult to confole them for the 
lofs they had fuftained. But Hieronymus, as 
if he had ftrove by his vices to make him ftill 
more regretted, no fooner afcended the throne, 
than he made the people fenfible, how much 
all things were altered. Neither king Hiero, 
nor Gelon his fon, during fo many years, had 
ever diftinguifhed themfelves from the other ci- 
tizens by their habits, or any other ornament 
intimating pride. Hieronymus was prefently 
feen in a purple robe, with a diadem on his 
head; and furrounded by a troop of armed 
guards. Sometimes he affefted to imitate Dio- 
nyfius the tyrant, in coming out of his palace 
in a chariot drawn by four white horfes. All 
the * reft of his conduft was fuitable to this e- 
quipage : a vifible contempt for all the world ; 
haughty and difdainfal in hearing 5 an affefta- 
tion of faying difobliging things ; fo difficult 
of accefs, that not only ftrangers, but even his • 

+ Vix qujdem ulli bono * Hun c tarn fupcrbum ap- 

moderatoque regi facilis erat paratum habitumque conve- 

favor apud Sy racufanos, fuc- nientes fequebantur contemp- 

cedenti tantae caritati Hie- tus omnium hominum, fuper- 

ronis. Verum cnimvero bae aures, coniumeliofa difta, 

Hieronymus, velut Aiis vidis rari aditus, non alienis mo- 

defiderabilem cfficcre vellat do fed tutoribus etiam ; li- 

avum, primoftatim conlpe^lu, bidines novae, inhumana cm* 

omnia quam difparia eflert delitas. Liv, 
ollcndit. Li'v, 

guardians, 
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guardians, could fcarce approach him; a re- 
finement of tafte in the difcovery of new methods 
of debauch ; a cruelty fo exceffive, as to ex- 
tinguifh all fenfe of humanity in him : This o- 
dioos difpofition of the young king caft fuch a 
terror into the minds of people, that even fome 
of his guardians, to efcape his cruelty, either 
put themfelves to death, or condemned them- 
felves to voluntary banilhment. 

Only three men, Andranodorus and Zoip- 
pus, both Hiero's fons-in-law, and Thrafo, 
had a freer admittance to the yonng king. He 
liftened a little more to them than to others ; 
but as the two firft openly declared for the Car- 
thaginians, and the latter for the Romans, that 
difierence of fentiments, and very warm dis- 
putes frequently the confequence of it, drew 
upon them the prince's attention. 

About this time a confpiracy againft the life 
of Hieronymus happened to be difcovered. 
One of the principal confpirators, named The- 
odotus, was accufed. Being put to the quef- 
tion, he confeflcd the crime as to himfelf ; but 
all the violence of the moft cruel torments could 
not make him betray his accomplices. At length, 
as if no longer able to fupport the pains inflic- 
ted on him, he accufed the king*s beft friends, 
though innocent, amongft whom he named 
Thrafo, as the ringleader of the whole enter- 
prize ; adding, that they fhould never have en- 
gaged in it, if a man of his credit had not 
been it their head. The warmth, he had al- 
ways expreffcd for the caufe of the Romans, 
rendered the evidence probable -, and he was 
accordingly put to death. Not one of the ac- 
complices, during their companions being tor- 
tured, either fled or concealed himfelf ; fo much 
they relied upon the fidelity of Theodotu^, who 

had 
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had the fortitude to keep the fect^ invio- 
kble. 

The death of Thrafo^ who was the fole fup^ 
port of the alliance with the Romans, lei^ the 
field open to the partiiajvs of Carthag)C. Hae- 
ronymus difpatched ambaf&dors to Hannibal, 
who fent back a young Carthaginian ofiicer of 
illuftrious birth, named alfo Haimibal5 with 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, natives of Car- 
thage, but defoended from the Syracufans by 
their father. After the treaty with Hierony- 
mus was concluded, the young officer returned 
to his general : the two others continued near 
the king, with Hannibal*s pcrmiffiwi. The 
conditions of the treaty were. That after ha- 
ving driven the Romans out of Sicily, of which 
they fiiUy affured themfelves, the river Hime-^ 
ra, which almoft divides the ifland, ihould be 
the boundary of their refpeftive dominions. 
Hieronymus, blown up by the breath of his 
flatterers, demanded even fome time after, that 
all Sicily Ihould be given up to him, leaving 
the Carthaginians Italy for their part. Tl^ 
propofal appeared idle and raih ; but Hannibal 
gave very little attention to it, having no other 
view at that time, than of drawing off the 
young king from the party of the Romans. 

Upon the firft rumour of this treaty, Appi-* 
us, praetor of Sicily, fent ambaffadors to Hie- 
ronymus, to renew the alliance made by his 
grandfather with the Romans. That proud 
prince received them with great contempt i de-* 
manding of them, with an air of raillery and 
infult, v^at had paffed at the battle of Cannae i 
that HannibaPs ambaffadors had related incre- 
dible things of it t that it was eafy to know the 
truth from their mouths, and thence to deter- 
mine upon the choice of his allies^ The Ro- 
mans 
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ttians made anfwi^, that they would return to 
him, when he had learnt to treat ambafladors 
fcrioufly and with reaibn; and, after having 
given him caution, rather than defircd him, 
not to change fides too rafiily^ they withdrew. 

At length his cruelty^ and other vices, to 
which he blindly abandoned himfelf^ drew up- 
on him an unfortunate end. Thofei who had 
formed the confpiracy mentioned before, pur- 
fued their fcheme ; and having found a favou* 
table opportunity for the execution of their en-^ 
terprize^ killed him in the city of the Leon* 
tines^ on a journey he made from Syracufe in^ 
to the country 4 

Here is a fenfible inftance of the difference 
betweenu king and a tyrant ; and chat it is not 
in gimrds or arms the lecurity of a prince con^ 
fills, but the afiedion of his fubjefbs. Hiero, 
frcmi being convinced, that thole who have the 
laws in their hands for the government of the 
people, ought always to govern themfelves by 
the laws, behaved in fuch a manner, that it 
might be faid^ the law and not Hiero reigned. 
He believed himfelf rich and powerfial for no 
other end, than to do good, and to render o-^ 
thers happy* He had no occafion to take pre- 
cautions for the lecurity of his life : he had al- 
ways the fureft guard about him, the love of 
his people j and Syracufe was afraid of nothing 
fo much as of loling him. Hence he was la- 
mented at his death as the common father of his 
country. Not only their mouths but hearts 
Were long after filled with his name^ and incef- 
fantly blelTed his memory. Hieronymus, on 
l^e contrary^ who had no other rule of conduct 
but violence, r^arded all other men as born 
folely for himfelf, and piqued himfelf upo^m 
governing them not as fubjeds but Haves, led 
V o L. X, D the 
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the wretchedcft life in Ac worid, if to live 
were to pafs his days in continiial ipprtiiei^fioii 
and terror. As hetrdftcd liobody', no body 
placed any confidence in him. Thole, wh^ 
were neardl his perfon, were tiic moft ei^Ksfej 
t6 hk fufpicions and cracky, aod fehmifht they 
had fio other fecurity^ for their own: livfi&t tbw 
by pititttng an end to his« Thus ended n Heign 
of fliort duration, but abonndhig with tHto*. 
ders, injuftice, and opprefiion. 
A. M. Appius, whofordav the co n a feq ugti o c^iof to 
3790- deaths gave the fenttteradTicc tf 'ftll fhfli: i»d 
Ant. J-^- paflcd, and took iht neoefiary ^caudom to 
Liv. 1. i4.preferve that part of Sicily, which WDi^jjodlD 
n. 21-35. the Rortians. They, an tiiek fide^ perceiving 
the war in Sicily vms irkdy tn hoiaims knpor- 
tant, fent thither Marcelkis, who had been ^ 
pointed Gonful with F^us, in the dbhgVMiiisg df 
the ftfth year of che fbcond ipaoklc war, imd 
had ^orioufly diftkiguifhed hiniifelf bf his ibc- 
cedes againft Hannibal. 
'^ When Hieronfynous was kiHed, the foklieis, 

Jefs oift of afife^ion for htm, than % certain 
natural refpeS: for thdr icings, had thoughts at 
firft of avenging his deadi xipon the confpira- 
tors. But the gratefiil name of .-liic liberty, 
with which they wetie Mattered, and tbt Impe 
that was given diem of the divifion of the 
tyrant^s treafures amongft them, a^id rqf addi- 
tional pay, with the icoitaj of . his herrid ^crimes 
and ^ameful excefles, all fiogedvsr tippcstfed 
their fipft hedt, und'diamgfdS cheir xlifpofidon in 
fuch a manner, that they kfe d^ princess 
body without intermcat, for whom tihey Irnd 
juft before exprdfed- & warm a regret. 

As fdon as the deaih of Hiqronyinus -was 

known at Syracufei Andranadorus -fcizod the 

ifle,s ' Which- i^s part of thexity, iwirfi tlie ci- 

V , tadel, 
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^p^tklf and fiich cxther places, a$ were mpflr. pro- 
per for his defeacf in it. ; puttii^ good garrj- 
.{6f\$ ii>to theii^. TheQ4orus 3X\d Sofis, heads 
. of tlxe cqnfpiracy, haying left their ^ca>mplic«s 
with the army, tp keep the foldicrg quipf,, arri- 
ved Ipon after at th? city. They piad© theii>- 
iclves matters of the quarter ActaacJipiijL wherp, 
by ftiewing the tyrant's bloody robe, with his 
diadem to the people, ^i)d ei^iorting theifl; to 
take arms for the defence of their Jib^rfy, th/ey 
Ipon faw themfeives at the hca^ of ^ n^^^Q^ils 
jt^ody. 

Xhe whole city was in confiifiqn. Xh? next 
day, at fun-rife, all the people, armed aqd un- 
armed, ran to the Achradina, wher^the fenate 
was alfembled, which had neither fate, nor been 
confulted upon any aff^r, frpm^iero'ls 4eath. 
Poly^nus, one of the fenators, fpofee to the 
people with great freedqm and mo4er^tioni. He 
reprefented, " that haying experienped the in- 
" dignities and miferies of flaveryj they were 
" moft fenfibly affeiSted with thenji : But that 
** as to the evils occafioned by civil difcord, 
** they had rather heard them fpokw of by 
*' tf^ir fathers, than been acquain^;ed with them 
^' themfeives : That he cqmnpnded their re^- 
** djnefs in taking arms, ami ihc>«Wi pmlfe 
*' them ftill more, if they only yfedthem in 
" the laft extremity : That at prefent it was 
*' his advice to fend deputies ^p ^ndranorus, 
*' and {o let him know he muftfi^bniitto the 
^^ fenate, open the gates of the iile, and with- 
** draw his garrifons : Th^t if he .p^iffifted in 
'' his ufurpation, it would be neceflary to 
" tre^t hini with more rigour than Hi^rony- 
*^ mus had experienced." 

V L. X. T> 2 This 

Lf J '' 
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This deputation at firft madefome impreflion 
upon him ; whether he ftill retained fome re- 
fpeft for the fenate^ and Vras moYed with the 
unanimous concuri'ence of the citizens ; or bc- 
caufe the beft fortified part of the iflc having 
been taken from him by treachery, and for- 
rendered to the Syracufans, that lofs gave him 
juft apprehenfions. But * his wife Demarata, 
Hiero*s daughter, an haughty ambitious prin- 
cefs, having taking him afide, put him in 
*nind of the famous faying of Dionyfius the 
tyrant, *' ^hat it was never f roper to quit the 
•' faddle^ ( i. e. the tyranny ) till pulled off the 
" horfe by the heels : That a great fortune might 
^* be renounced in ^ moment ; but that it 
' " would coft abundance of time to attain it : 

• *' That it was therefore neceflary to endeavour 
*^ to gain time ; and whilft he amufed the fe- 

'■ " nate by ambiguous anfwers, to treat privately 
" with the foldieis at Leontium, whom it was 
" eafy to bring over to his intereft, by the at- 
" traftion of die king's treafures in his pof- 

. " feffioh." 

Andranadofus did not entirely rejefit this 
counfelj nor think proper to give into it with- 
out referve. He chofe a mean between both. 
He promifed to fubinit to the fcnate, in expec- 

• tation of a more favourable opportunity ; and 
the next day having thrown open the gates of 

. the ifle, repaired to the quarter Achradina j 

• and there, after having excufed his delay and 
refinance,' from the fear he had been in <» be- 
ing involved in the tyrant*s punifhment as his 

* Scd cvocatum cum ab le- nvfii tyranni vocis : qua, pc- 

gatis Demarata uxor, filia-^ dibus traflum, non infiden- 

Hiercnis, inflataadhuc regiis tcm cquo, rclinquere tyran- 

ani?)i3 ac muliebri fpiiitu, nidem dizerit debere. 



ad&ionet ikpe uiurp«t% Dio- 



uncle, 
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uncle, hr declared, that he was come to put his 
perfon and interefts into the hands of the fc- 
nate. Then turning towarids the* tyranfs mur- 
derers, and addreffing himfelf to Th'eodotus 
atid Sofis ; " You have done, laid he, a me- 
** morable aftion. But believe me, your' 
*' glory is only begun, and has not yet attain-. 
"' ed the height it is capable of. If you do* 
*« not take care to eftablilh peace and union a- 
" mongfl: the citizens, the rcpublick is in' 
" great danger of expiring, and of being de- 
** ftroyed- at the. very moment fhe begins to' 
«^ tafte the bleflings of liberty.** After this dif- 
courft, he laid the keys of the iflc and the; 
king's treafures at their feet. The whole city 
was highly rejoiced on this occafion, and the 
temples were throhged, during the reft of the 
day, with infinite numbers of people, who were 
to return thanks to the gods for fo happy a 
change of affairs. 

The next day the fenate being affembled ac- 
cording to the antient cuftom, magiftrites were 
appointed, amqngft the principal of whom An- 
dranadorus was elefted, with Theodotus and 
Sofis, and fome others of the conlpirators who 
were abfent. ' 

On the other fide, Hippocrates and Epicy- 
des, whom Hieronynlus had fent at the head 
of twQ thoufarid men, to endeavour to excite 
troubles in the cities, which continued to adhere 
to the Romans /, feeing themfelves, upon the 
news of the ;yranfs death, abandoned by the 
foldiers under their command, they returned to 
Syracufe, wHere they demanded to be efcorted 
in fafety to Hannibal, having no longer any 
bufinefs in Sicily, after his death, to whom 
they had been fent by that general The Sy- 
racufens were nor lorry to part wiUi thofe two 
t) 2 ftrangers. 
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ftrangers^ who were of a turbulent faftiouS dif- 
pofition^ and well experienced in niilitary af- 
fairs. , There is in moft trinfaflipris'a decifiVe 
cohjunftiirev which never returns 'after hiving 
been phce let mv. The negl^eiice in aflighing' 
the time for their departure, , gave them ojppor-^ 
tuni'tV to infinuate thefrifelves into the ifaVbuf oif. 
the lotcfiers, who efteeiiied' thcun upon ^ccbiint, 
of their abilities, ind to give fliem a dilguft 
agaiiijft the feniate, and the better-ihclihed part 
of the citizens. . ,. 

AhdraRadorus, whofe wife's ambition would, 
never let hin^ rcftj "and wl^o, .tdllthen, had co- 
vered his defigns with fmooth didlmulatioh, be- 
lieving it a proper time fqr , (Jilclojing them, 
confpired with Themiftus, Gelbh^s foh-iivlaw, 
to take ppflefllon of the Jbyerelgnty. He.'cbiri- 
municated /his views to. a .copieoiah ^ hafried* 
Arifton, to whom he made nothing fecret. 
That pfpfeflion was not atairdifhohouratrle^a- 
ipaongft the Gfepks, and was exerciied oy per- 
ibns of no ignoble condition. Arithoni lie- 
(ieving it his duty ^ as It reaHy was, to, jacti- 
lice, his friend to liis 'country ^"^ difcovered the 
confpiracy. ' Ahdranadbfus and . Therfiiftu^ 
were impaediately flain -by ordpr qf '^t c^er 
inagiftrates, as they entered the Jenat^eJ ^ Tlie 
people rcTe, . and threatAed, lb revenge' .^theif 
.cleaths ; but weje deterred .Fr6m.it/ by the 
ligKt of the dead.' bodies • of the . "two cbhlpirar 
tors,' which were thrbwh but of the fehate- 
Jioufe. They were then informed of, (Jiejr. per- 
nicious defigns i to which ^11. tlie mislp^uaes 
of Sicily were afcrlbed, rather t|iah,.,.tb itJie 
wickednefs of Hi^oriymus, whb.lDeing onW'a 
youth, '^ had acSted entirely' ]b>r j^eif a^pnjek 
They infinuated, tlut'his^gw'diap^^^ 
had reigned in his name,:, Thaic'tlxey ought to 
* " have 
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httVd ^eM 4»ttrirlififtted before HieroAynni^, or 
at Jeaft with him : That impuility had ooried 
iK^lfVGbi^'^d^fnif naw cnrmsf and t&tffpirt to 
the lyfMfiy ^' Thtit fiot being able ta* ^cc6ed 
ifi l3i6i^ ^fign by fot^e,^ they hod inaide ufe 
of difiin^l^^ and perfi(ly : That neidier fa- 
vours and hoAtHi^s arallad «? oivercome thff wick- 
ed di^)€JidoR €jf Andrtoadblw ; nor the elec- 
ting him gM of the feprespie m^ftrates a- 
mongft the deliverers of dieir country, hrm, 
who WjIs thef deckited enemy of liberty : That 
as t6 thfil i%iity dkk ambition of r^ignimg had 
been in^h%d iftto them by Ae princedfe^of the 
biood 1^1, "Whom they h^ married, ^e one 
Hkro% ther ddierGeloffs; Atughter. 

At Aofe i^ords the Whole affembly cried out, 
th«: not one df them oyght to be fuffcr^d to 
live^ Jind that it was ne^dflkty to extirpate en- 
tirely the racd of the tyrants, without any re- 
ferve or esccepiAon *. Such is the nature of the 
multitude. It eithei" abjei^ly abandons itfelf to 
fkvery, or lords it with infolence. But with 
regard to liberty, which holds the mean be- 
twixt Aofe two extremes, it neither knows how 
to be Withbdt it, djf to ufe it ; and has always 
only to6 miny flatterers aJw^ys ready to enter 
into its pa^i>is, enflameits rage, ahdhwty it 
Oft tfo exeeffiv^ violences, and the rtioft irthu- 
man cmiehies ^ to which it is but too much in- 
clined *f k fcff: which was the catfe at this 
4^im€. At the itquefi: of tfte magiftrates, which 

wa[firakn(^ fooner accepted dmn propofed, rfiey 

t »/ • ■ • • . 

*lfa^tr Aat^itftittuldtiidlnis vvnMm indtlgtntes mixiiihi, 
eft ; auc/^ryet homtliteri aut qui avidos atque ifitemgeraa- 
fuperbe domixutnr : libcrta- tes plebejormnanimos ad l>i;i- 
tem, quspmbdia eftncc fper- giiincm & cides irriteut. 
mcrt modkjfe* nee' habere {*ci-*^ IrfV. 
Wt, Kt .Hoii' firiaii dduntii.c . . .<- >- 

D 4 decreed. 
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dccrded, that the royil family fiwxiki be tn^ 
jtirdy deftroycd. 

liemawtta, Hiero^s, and Harmonia, Gelon's 
daughter, the firft married to Andranadorus, 
and the other to Thomiftus, vr^rc killed firft. 
From thence they went to the hoirfe of Hera^ 
clea, wife of Zolppua 5 who having been fent 
on an embaffy to Ptolemy king of Egypt, re^ 
mained there in voluntary banjlhrncnt, to avoid 
being witnefs of the.miferies of his country. 
Having been apprized, that they were coming 
to her, that unfortunate princefs had taken re-, 
fuge with her two .d^ghters, in the moft re-, 
mote paft.of her hoqle, near her boulholdgods. 
When the. affaffines arrived there, with her hair 
loofe and difordered, her face b^hed in tears, 
and in a condition moft proper to excite comT 
paffion, flie conjured them, in a faltering voice 
interrupted with fighs, in the name of Hiero 
her fadier, and Qelon her brother, " Not to 
^' involve an innocent princefs in the guilt and 
*' misformnes of Hieronymus. She reprefentr 
" ed to them, that her hufband*s baniftiment 
*' ;had been to her the fole fruit of that reign i 
*' That not. having had any fhai^-in-the fbrr 
" tunes and dcfigns of her fitter Eteiparata, flic 
*^ ought tp-have nope in her puniihment. Be- 
**« fides, what wa^ therf to fear either from herv 
.*' in the forlorn cpndjtion ^nd ^Imoft widowr 
" hood to which fhe was reduced, jpr from her 
" d^ghters, unhappy orphan^* without credit 
" pr,/uppprt? That if th?, royal /amily were 
" become fo odious to Syracufe, that it could 
^'' not bear the fight of them^ they might be 
^^ banilhed to Alexandria, the wife to .her huf- 
" band, the daughters to their fathfeir.**; When 
fhe Taw them inflexible to her renionftrances, 
fprgetting herfelf, Ihe implored them at leaft to 
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fave the lives of die princefles her daughters, 
both of an age to infpire the moft inveterate 
and furious c^' enemies with compaflion ; but 
without making any impreifion upon the minds 
of thofe barbarians. Having torn her in a 
manner from the arms of her houfhold gods, 
they ftabbed her to death in the fight o? her 
two daughters, and foon after cut their throats,, 
afready fbiined, and covered with the blood of 
their mother. What was ftill more deplora- 
ble in their deftiny was, that immediately after 
their deaths, an order of the people's came for 
iparing their lives. 

From compafTion, the people in a moment 
proceeded to rage and fiiry againft thofe, who 
had been fo hafty in the execution, and had not 
left them time for reflexion or repentance. 
They demanded that m^iflrates fhould be no- 
minated in the room of Andranadorus and The- 
miftus. They were a long time in fufpencc. 
upon this choice. At length, fomebody in the 
croud of the people happened to name Epicy- 
des, another immediatdy mentioned Hippo- 
crates. Thofe two perfons were demanded with 
fo much ardour by the multitude, which ccm- 
fifted of citizens and foldiers, that the fenate 
could not preVeitf their being created. 

The new magiftrates did not immediately 
difcover the defign they had, of reinfbting Sy- 
racufe in the interefb of Hannibal. But they 
had leen with pain the meafiires, which had been 
taken before they were in office. For inune- 
diately after the re-efbblifhment of liberty, am- 
bafiadors had been fent to Appius, to propofe 
the renovation of Ae alliance, broken by Hie- 
ronymus. He had referred them to Marcellus, 
who was lately arrived in Sicily, with an au- 
thority fuperiour to his o^rn. Marcellus, in 

his 
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hcs tufri) feht dej^ks (b the znagiftmes ctf Syw 
i^cufej to tpeat of ^eace. - ^ \ 

U{$otir ar rivl^F^g' th^ig they finmd the ftsstte of 
al^irs ifmch altered. Hipppcra:^ And Epicy- 
desj -at fif»ft By^ fmm pitafticei^ ^Mid dftorward© 
by open cott^in^s had mfpix^ all the world 
^kh great averficm for the Rotrmns j giving 
out, that dcfigtts^ wewfomied forcpuctii^ Synr-» 
dttfe hMK> Aeif feand^. Thi teh^viDur of Ap- 
piu*, who liad approached the entrance of tiiB 
pott wkh hk fleet, to encowa]gr tht pajty in thd 
Roman inte^, ^dfigthiied th^fc fufpicbtis atxl 
accufations fo much, that the people ran turnip- 
ttioiafly topf^vem ^ RoinaM fmm kndtng, in 
^rafethey ffliduld hate th^ defigni 

III thi» trdubte Md t6n6ificiYifc..wils.tisQU^ 
prejper to fomtodtt tfee aflfembly of the ptoplc. 
Opinions -^^kfeA -mx^ tmdk m ky and the 
heat of debdtes-gi'^ifig reafoa w -fear IbnJic fe- 
<lkien, ApolteftWea^ ^m of the principal fe-» 
ftafpors, m«de a difcoarfe very foitabk ta the 
cOBJi«iftH«j. •' He ffiftfift«ated^ thfat newr city 
♦* was neare*^ m deftrudiorr or pr^rvratjon^ 
^* t*ian Syracvife 3i6teally .wag at that Gmc: 
** That if they aW wi^ ojwmmoios ooBiCbot 
^ AouMjdSfl eitfee* ^he Jtoinans:or Cartfaag^- 
" niatis, their ^^oncikaoin Wouid.fae liappy : 
**' IFhat if they w^te divlddl^ nhe.war would 
** n€ith€?r'^ ^ii€fre warm lior itorc dangcnms 
**- tetwieen die R€«5ansaitdea»haKiiiiarisi than 
« betiweeft tile SymcttfeitJ^ ithenrfdvw againft 
•*^^ eatih oAer^ m bo»li pairiaj liiuft todeflarily 
** have withitt' ^ lir^uitifo^nce of their* own 
** walte, their owii^ tl^OopB^ ^mfcs^ and g9tte- 
•^rals: That itwas the»^ne> abfduteiy rc- 
**-qmfiteto-rrfftte Ihdf agiftfiiwefat and .Bfiion 
♦*^ amongft them'felvies tb^ fote. cate and ap- 
^^'.plkation rand ^hat tO know -whidi of the 
* *' two 



** two alliances was to be preferred, was hot 
" now the moft im^rtant queftioh. That for 
*' the reft> the authority of Hiero, in Ws opi- 
" riioh^ ought to caity it againft that of Hie- 
*' rohymus 5 and that the amity of the ko- 
" mahs^ happily experienced for fifty years 
" together, feemed preferable to that of the 
" Carjthagihiahs, upon which they could not 
" much rdy for the prefent^ and with which 
" they* had as little realbn to be fetisfied with 
" r^ai-d to the paft. He added a laft motive 
" of no .m^n force, which was, that in de- 
" daring againft the Roriians, they would hav6 
" the^ war in^irnedlatdly upon their hands 5 
" wjicreas, on t3ie fide of Carthage, the dan- 
" gerVas more remote.** 

The leis jpiateonate this difcourfe appeared; 
tiie more cffeft it had : It induced them to de- 
fire the ppiniion of the feveral bodies of the 
ftate ; and the principal officers of the troops^ 
as well natives as foreigners, were requefted to 
confer together. The afiair was long dilcuflTed 
with great vivacity. At length, as it.appeared 
that there was no prefent means for fupporting 
the war againft the Romans, a peace with them 
was refolved, and ambaffadors fent to con- 
clude it.' 

Some days after this refolutipn had been 
taken, the Leontines fent to demand. aid of 
Syraoife, for the defence 6f their frbhtiers. 
This dq)utation fefmed to come tery. ieafonar 
blv, for diicharging the city of a turbulent un- 
ruly m\iltitude, and removing their no lef^ dan^ 
gerous leaders.. . JPpur thoufand men were /orde- 
red to march under the cbmmarid of I|ippeK:ra- 
tes ; of whom they were glad to be rid, and 
who was not forry himfelf for the occafioti they 
gave him to embroil afiairs. For he no fooner 

arrived 
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arrived upon the frontier of the Roman pro- 
vince, than he plundered it,, and cut in pieces 
a body of troops fent by Appius to its defence, 
Marcellus complained to the Syracufans of this 
aft of hoftility, and demanded, that this ftranger 
fliould be banifhed from Sicily, with his bro- 
ther Epicydes 5 who having repaired about the 
lame time to Leontium, had endeavoured to 
embroil the inhabitants with the people of Sy- 
racufe, by exhorting them to refume their li- 
berty as well as the Syracufans, The city of 
the Leontines was dependant on Syr^cufe ; but 
pretended at this time to throw off the yoke, 
and to aft independently of the Syrkcufans, as 
an entirely free city. Hence, when the Syra- 
cufans fent to complain of the hoftilides com- 
mitted againft the Romans, and to demand the 
cxpulfion of the two Carthaginian brothers j 
the Leontines replied*, that they had Tiot em- 
powered the Syracufans to make peace for them 
with the Romans. 

, The deputies of Syracufe related to Marcel- 
lus this anfwer from the Leontines, who wer^ 
no longer at their difpofal, and left him at li- 
berty to declare war againil them, without any 
infraftion of the treaty made with them. He 
marched immediately to Leontium, and made 
himfelf mafter of it at the firil attack. Hip 
pocrates and Epicydes fled. All the deferten 
found in the place, to the number of two thou- 
land, were put to the fword ; but as foon as 
the city, was taken, all the Leontines and other 
foldiers were fpared ; and even every thing 
taken from them was reflored, except what 
was loft in the firft tumult pf a city carried 
byflornl.^ 

Eight 
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Eight thouiand troops, lent by the magiP 
rrates of Syracufc to the aid of Marcellus, met 
a man on their route, who gave them a falfc 
account of what had pafled at the taking of Le- 
^ntiuro ; exaggerating with artful malice the 
cruelty of the Romans, who, he falfly affirmed, 
had put all the inhabitants to the fword, as well 
as the troops fent thither' by the Syracuians. 

This artful falfehood, which they fwallowed 
without fufpicicm, inipired them with compaf- 
fion for their companions. They exprefled their 
indignation by their murmurs. Hippocrates and 
Epicydb, who were before well known to thefe 
troops, appeared at the very inftant of this trou- 
ble and tumult, and put themfelves under their 
protedion, not having any other refburce. They 
were received with joy and acclamations. The 
report foon reached the rear of the army, where 
the commanders, Dinomoies and Sofis were. 
When they were informed of the caufe of the 
tumult, they advanced haftily, blamed the fol- 
diers for having received Hippocrates and Epi- 
cydes, the enemies of their country, and gave 
orders for their being fetzed and bound. The 
foldiers oppofed this with great menaces ; and 
the two generals fent exprelTes to Syracufe, to 
inform the fenate of what had pafftd- 

The army, however, continued its march to- 
wards Masgara, and upon the way met a cou- 
rier prepared by Hippocrates, who was charged 
with a letter, which feemed to be written by 
the magiflrates of Syracufe to Marcellus, They 
praifed him for the flaughter he had made at 
JLeontium, and exhorted him to treat all the 
mercenary foldiers in the fame manner, in or- 
der that Syracufe might at length be reftpred to 
its liberty. The reading of this forged letter 
cnflamed the mercenaries, of whom this body 

of 
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of vappa w2Mi^lnaoil fSBtj^}y cpmppf^rd, TKey 
were for falling upon tJiQ ftyf Syrac^fans ar 
jnongft theqi* Uut w(?re prevented from that v\r 
olencp by Hippocrgtps aij^ JEpicy4eB j nfi^ from 
th^ mptivcs of pity qf hyr^^nity, bpt tJjai; they 
might no^ entirely Iqfe. their hopes of r?^triog 
Syraqufc. Th#y fe<H * ^^9^ thifher, .^.hqn? th^ 
had g^JBed by bfibefi^ who related (h^ llprmiDg 
of Lcoi^tiunj copf<^ai^bly ?o the firft ^Qunt. 
Thofc XQports were fevwr^bly received by the 
multitude, who (Tied q]it^ ch^ the g^^ ihguld 
be Qmt againft the R^yn^ps. Hippocrates and 
Epicyde$ ^rivedflibcHK the fame fiqac before the 
city, ' which they em^rf d, pardy by force, and 
partly by the intelligence they had within it. 
They killed the m^^giftrates, ^d took pofTeifion 
of the city. The mxt day the flaves w?re let 
at liberty, the prifopcfg m^de.free, and Hippo- 
<:rates and Epicyde* eJe^cd into the higheft of- 
iices^ in a tqmultuoMs ^ffembly. Syracufe, in 
this manner, >fter a flrtort irn^iatioh of liberty, 
funk ag^in into its fprfper flavery. 

SECT- II. 

77>e conful Marcellus lefieges Syracufe. The con- 

ftderahle hffes of men ^nd fhipSy occqft07ied hy 

the dreadful machines qf Archimedes^ oblige 

Marcellus to change the f\^ge into a blockade. 

' He takes the city at letfgtb^ by means of his in- 

A. M. telligence within it. JPe^th of Archimedes^ kiU 

V^% ^ led by a foUier who did not know him. 
Ant. J. C. -^ -^ 

214. 

Liv. 1. 24. A FFAIRS being in this ftate, Marcellus 

pj^33'. H- Jl\ diQUgJit proper tp quit the country of the 

Marceh Lcontines, andadvai?ce towards Syr^yfe. Wb^n 

P 305.307 he was near it, he fent deputies to let dje inha- 

Poiyb. 1.8. [jjj^ui3 tiiQHW that he came to reftore liberty fo 

P'5'5- the 

518. ^"^ 
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At SyncufaUti 9jm1 wt v^ Imenf to tmisk 

war upon thefn* . They w«f iK* pernritted to 

enter the city. Hippocrates and Epicydcs went 

tfxut tb meet them; and having ^ard their pro- 

po&ls» regpA^d haughtily, tlm if the Romans 

lotendod tp/boflege iteir c»ty» t^ fliQidd iooti 

fae nwdb fallible of the differetKe between »i- 

tookiAg Symdufe arKi ttitackkig Leontium. 

Marcellufi therefore determified to befiege the 

ciry by fea arid iind * : by landb on the fide of 

Hesftpyia ; «iid by fea, on th^ of the quarter 

AcJiraj^nA i (the wails isf which were wafhod 

by the waves of the fea. 

He gate Agpim the command of the land- 
fonms, tmi re&rved that of the fleet to Hm&if. 
It colilifted of fixty gaJUeys of five benches of 
oark, which weie fuU of ibldiers armed wkih 
bcnsB, flsffiga, and darta, to ibower the wall^. 
There wcje a great number of other vefleJs, la- 
den )with all fcrts of engine^, ufed in attacking 
pkce&« . 

TJie Romans, carrying on ^e alT^uk at tw> 
difFefeDt plftces^ Syrai:^e wa3 in great x^oniter- 
nation, and appithended, that nothing couU 
qppofe fi) icnrible a power^ and fuch niighty 
etiToRs. And it had indeed been impb^ibJe to 
have refilled them, without the ^(Gftance of ^a 
iingk man, whofc wonderful induftry was every 
thing fo the Syracufans : thi^ waa Archimedes. 
He had (takea care to fupply the walls with all 
things mxtf&vy to a good defence. As foon 
4IS Im engines began to play on the land-fidf, 
they difd^rged upon the infantry all forts of 
dam, aiid ftones 6f an eaornckous weight, whidh 
flpw with £q 'much ffioifcj force, and rapidity, 
that nothing ponld oppofe .Dhcir ihock. Xhoy 

♦ The defcri^tm-^ fyr^t^fTif^ ie fem in Vol III 

beat 
3 
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beat down and dafhed t!D pieces all before thero^ 
and threw all the ranks dT the beiiegers into cer-» 
lible diforder. 

Marcellus fucceeded no better on the fide of 
the iea. Archimedes had difpofed his machines 
in luch a manner, as to throw dans to any dif- 
tance. Though the enemy lay far from the 
city, he reached them with hi^ larger and more 
forcible engines and Catapultas. When they 
overftiot their mark, he had fmaller, proportio- 
ned to the diftancc : which put the Romans in- 
to fuch confufion, as made them incapable of 
attempting any thing. 

This was not thegreateft dwger. Archimedes 
had placed lofty and ftrong machines behind 
the walls, which fuddenly letting fall vaft 
beams, with immenfc weight at the end of 
them upon the fhips, funk them to the bottom. 
Befides this, he caufed an iron grapple to be 
let out by a chain ; the perfon who guided the 
engine, having catchcd hold of the head of a 
(hip with this hook, by the means of a weight 
let down within the walls, it was lifted up, and 
iet upon its ftem, and held fo for fome time > 
then by letting go the chain, either by a wheel 
or a pulley, it was let fall again with ita whole 
weight either on its head or fide, and often 
entirely funk. At other times the machines 
dragging the Ihip towards the (hore by cords 
and hooks, after having made it whirl about a 
9^ great while, dafhed it to pieces againft the 

points of the rocks, which projedted under the 
walls, and thereby deftroyed all withia it. Gal- 
kys, frequently feized and fulpended in the air, 
were whirled about with rapidity, exhibiting a 
dreadful fight to the ipeftators \ from whence 
they were let tall into the fea, and funk to the 
bottom, with all that were in them. 

Marcellus 
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MarccUus had prepared, at great expence, 
machines called SambuctB^ from their refem- 
blance to a mufical inftrument of that name. 
He appointed eight galleys of five benches for 
diat ufc, from which the oars were removed ; 
from the one on the right, and from the others 
on the left fide. Thefe were joined together, 
two and two, on the fides without oars. This 
machine confifted of a ladder of the breadth 
of four feet, which when ered: was of equal 
height with the walls. It was laid at length 
upon the fides of two galleys joined together, 
and extended confiderably beyond their beaks ; 
upon the mafts of thefe veffcls were affixed 
cords and puUies. When it was to work, the 
cords were made fall to the extremity of the 
machine, and men upon the poop drew it up 
by the help of the puUies -, others at the head 
ailifl^d in raifing it with leavers. The galleys 
afterwards, being thruft forward to the foot of 
the walls, the machines were applied to them. 
The bridge of the Sanibuca was then let down, 
( no doubt after the manner of a drawbridge ) 
upon which the befieg^rs palled to the walls of 
the place befi^ed. 

This machine had not the expefted effed. 
Whilft it was at a confiderable diftance fi-om 
the walls, Archimedes difcharged a vaft ftone 
upon it that weighed ten * quintals, then a fe- 
cond, and immediately after a third ; all which 
ftriking againft it with dreadful force and noife, 
beat down and broke its fupports, and gave 
the galleys upon which it ftood fuch a fhock, 
that they parted from each other. 

* ne ^intal, wohich the njoeighed an hundred and t=v:en' 
Greeks called ruLXcifroi, nvas h jvve pounds : the largeft more 
of feveral kinds, The leaji than tvcii'e hundred. 

Vol. X. E Marcellys, 
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MarceHtis, filmofl; c^^ouraged, and at a Io& 
what to do, retired as faft as poffibfe with hia 
galleys, and lent orders to his land-forces to do 
the lame. He called aHa a council of war, ia 
which it wa« refolved the next day bcfcwe fun- 
rife, to endeavour to approach the walls. They 
were in hopes, by this means, to Iheltcr them- 
felves from the engines, which, for want erf" a 
diftance, proportioned to t^it force, woul4 be 
rendered inefteftual. 

But Archimedes had provided againft all con* 
tingencies. He had prepared engines long be- 
fore, as we have already obferved, which were 
adapted to all diftance, and carried a propor- 
tionate quantity of darts v to thefe he had pro- 
vided timbers of all fizes, that required little 
time in makii^ ready v and confeqiiemly the 
kail machines were mod frequent in difohaiging^ 
He had, befides, made fmall chafins or loop^ 
holes in the walk at little diftances,. where he 
had placed * fcorpi(»is, which not carrymg far, 
wounded thofe who approached, without its 
being perceived from wheace they were dif- 
charged. 

When the Romans, aeeocding ta their dc- 
fign, had gained the foot of the walls, and 
thought themfelves very well covered, they 
found themfelves expoled either to an infinity 
of darts, or overwhelmed with ftones, which 
fell dircdly upon their heads ; there being no 
part of the wall which did not continually pour 
that mortal hail upon them. This obliged theor 
to retire. But they were no fooner removed^ 
than a new difcharge of darts overtook them in 

* The feorpions fivere ma- in difchargtng darts andt 
chines in the nature of cro/s- JtoMi* 
lyiLSy luhUh the antitnti ufid 

dieir 
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Aeir wscrcat ; fo that they loft great numbers 
of mea, and almofl: all their gaileys were diia- 
bled tM* beat JQD pieces, without their being able 
no i^renge their lofi in the leaft upon their ene- 
mAcB. For Archimedes had planted moft of 
his machines in fecurity behind the walls : and 
ihe Romans, fays Plutarch, repulfed by an infi- 
nity of wounds, without feeing the place or hand 
froqa wWch they came, feemed really to fight 
witfe the gods. 

Marcetlus, diougH at a lols what to do, and 
not knowing how to oppofe the machines of 
Archimedes, could not, however, forbear plea- 
fantries upon them. " Shall we perfift, faid 
" he to his workmen and engineers, in making 
*^ war upon this Briareus of a geometrician, 
** who treats my galleys and fambucas fo 
*' rudely ? He infinitely exceeds the fabled gi- 
** ants with their hundred hands, in his perpe- 
** tuai and furprizing difcharges upon us." 
Marcellus had reafon for referring to Archi- 
medes only. For the Syracufans were really no 
more than members of the engines and ma- 
chines of that great geometrician, who was him- 
felf the foul of all their powers and operations. 
All other arms were unemployed, for the city 
at that time made ufe of none, either dcfenfive 
or ofienfive, but thofe of Archimedes. 

Marcellus at length perceiving the Romans 
fo much intimidated, that if they faw upon the 
walls only a fmall cord, or the leaft piece of 
wood, they would immediately fly, crying out, 
that Archimedes was going to difcharge feme 
dreadful machine upon them •, he renouriced his 
hopes of being able to make a breach in the 
place, gave over his attacks, and turned the 
fiege into a blockade. The Romans conceived. 
Vol. X. . E 2 they 
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they had no other refourcc than to reduce the 
great number of people in the city by famine, 
in cutting oflf all provifions that might be brought 
to them either by fea or land. During the 
eight months in which they laid fiegc to the 
city, there were no kind of ftratagems which 
. they did not invent, nor any adions of valour 
left untried, almoft to the affault itfelf, which 
they never dared to attempt more. So much 
force, upon fome occafions, have a fingle man, 
and a fingle fcience, when rightly applied. 
Deprive Syracufe of only one old man, the 
great ftrength of the Roman arms muft inevi- 
tably take the city ; his fole prefence arrefts 
and difconcerts all their defigns. 

We here fee, which I cannot repeat too of- 
ten, how much intereft princes have in pro- 
tedling arts, favouring the learned, animating 
academies of fcience by honourable diftindlions 
and aftual rewards, which never ruin or im- 
. poverifh a ftate. I fay nothing in tliis place of 
the birth and nobility of Archimedes : he was 
not indebted to' them for the happinefs of his 
. genius, and profound knowledge. I confider 
him only as a learned man, and an excellent 
geometrician. What a lofs had * Syracufe fuf- 
tained, if to have faved a fmall expence and 
penfion, fuch a man had been abandoned to in- 
, aftion and obfcurity ! Hiero was far from be- 
having in that manner. He knew all the value 
of our geometrician ; and it is no vulgar me- 
rit in a prince to underftand that of other men. 
He placed it in honour ; he made it ufeful ; 
and did not ftay, till occafion or neceffity ob- 
liged him to do fo : which would have been too 
late. By a wife forefight, the true charader 
of a great prince and a great minifter, in 

the 
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the very * arms of peace he provided all that 
was ncceflary for fupporting a fiege, and ma- 
king war with fuccefs j though at that time there 
was no appearance of any thing to be appre- 
hended from the Romans, with whom Syracufe 
was allied in the ftrifteft manner* Hence were 
feen to arife in an inftant, as out of the earth, 
an incredible number of engines of every kind 
and fize, the very fight of which were fufSei- 
ent to ftrike armies with terror and confufion. 

There is, amongft thcfe machines, of which 
we can fcarce conceive the effefts, matter to 
tempt us to call their reality in queftion, if it 
were allowable to doubt the evidence of writers, 
fuch, for inftance, as Polybius, an almoft co- 
temporary author, who treated fafts entirely re- 
cent, and fuch as were well known to all the 
world. But how can we refufe our confent to 
the united authority of Greek and Roman hif- 
torians, in regard to circumftances, of which 
whole armies were witnefles, and experienced 
the efiefts j and which had fo great influence in 
the events of the war ? What paffed in this 
fiege of Syracufe, ihews how high the antients 
had carried their genius and art, in befieging 
and lupporting fieges. Our artillery, which fo 
perfedtly imitates thunder, has not more effeft 
than the engines of Archimedes, if they have fo 
much. 

A burning-glafs is fpoken of, by the means 
of which Archimedes is faid to have burnt part 
of the Roman fleet. That muft have been an 
extraordinary invention ; but as no antient au- 
thor mentions it, it is, no doubt, a modem tra- 
dition, without any foundation. Burning-glaf- 

* In pace, ut iapicns, aptarit idorea bello. Horat. 
And, ivi/e in peace, prepared the arms of wars. 

E 3 feJ 
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fes -v^ere known to antiquity ; bat not of that 
kind, which indeed feem imprafticaHc. 
A. M. After Marcellus had refolved to confine hkn- 

3791. fclf to the blockade of Syracnfe, he left Ap- 
Ant. J. C. pjyj. bgfore the place with two thirdis of the ar- 
Liv. 1. 24. ^y» advanced with the other into the ifland, and 
n 35, 36. brought over fome cities into the Roman in- 
tcreft. 

At the fame time Himilcon, general of the 
Carthaginians, arrived in Sicily with a great 
army, in hopes of reconquering it, and expel- 
ling the Romans. 

Hippocrates left Syracufe with ten thoufend 
foot ami five hundred horfe to join him, ajid 
carry on the war in concert aga^inft Marcelhis. 
Epicydes remained in the city, to command 
there during the blockade. 

The fleets of the two people appeared at the 
fame time on the coaft of Sicily ; but that of 
die Garthaginians feeing itfelf weaker than the 
other, was afraid to hazard a batde, and foon 
failed back for Carthage. 

Marcellus had continued eight months before 
Syracufe widi Appius, according to Polybius, 
when the year of his confulfhip expired. Livy 
places the expedition of Marcellus in Sicily, and 
his viftory over Hippocrates in this year^ which 
neceflarily fell out in the fecond year of the 
ficge. And indeed Livy has given us no ac- 
count of this fecond year, becaufe he had af- 
cribed to it what pafied in the firft. For it is 
highly improbable, that nothing memorable 
happened in it. This is the conjefture of Mr. 
Crevier, profeffor of rhetorick in the college of 
Beauvais, who has lately publifhed a new edition 
of Livy, with remarks, with which I am con- 
vinced the publick will be well fatisfied. The 
firft volume of this work appeared forne months 
3 ago, 
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aga, in the fro^t of wWch thtrt is a leng pre- 
face worthy of being read- 

Marcellus employed a great part of the fe- 
cond year erf the fiege in feverat expeditions in 
^ily. In his return fron^ Agwgemum, upon 
whkh he had made an ineffie<?tual attempt, he 
came up with* the army of Hippocrates, which 
he beat, and killed above eight thoufand men. 
This adyantage kept thofe in their duty, who 
had entertained thoughts of going over to the 
Canhagmiaiis« After the gaining of this vic- 
tory he returned againft Syraciffe, and having 
difmified Appius for Rome, who went thither 
to demand the confulfhip^ he put Crifpinus into 
his place. 

In the. beginning of the third campaign. Mar- A. M. 
cellus, almoft abfolutely defpairing of being able^^'^^*. p 
to take Syracufe ; either by force, becaufe Ar- 212. 
chimedes eontinuaHy oppofed him with invin-Liv. 1.25. 
cible obftacles ; or famine, as the Carthaginian^- 23 '3 >• 
fleet, which was returned more numerous than j^i^rcel" p 
before, eafily threw in convoys, deliberated 308, 309! 
whether he Ihould continue before Syracufe to 
pufli the fiege, or turn his endeavours againft A- 
grigentum. But before he came to a final de- 
termination, be was inclined to try whether he 
could not make himfelf matter of Syracufe by 
fome fecret intelligence. There were many Sy- 
racufans in his camp, who had taken refuge 
there in the beginning of the troubles. A flave 
of one of thefe fecretly carried on an intrigue, 
into which fourfcore of the principal perfons of 
the city engaged, who came in companies to 
confult with him in his camp, concealed in 
barks under the nets of fifliermen. The con- • ^ 
fpiracy was upon the point of taking effeft, 
whea a pcrfon named Attalus, in refentment for 
not havii^ been admitted into it, difcovcred 

E 4 the 
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the whole to Epicydes, who put all the con- 
Ipirators to death. 

This enterprize having mifcarried in this 
manner, Marcellus found himfelf in new diffi- 
culties. Nothing came into his thoughts but 
the grief and Ihairie of raifing a fiege, after 
having confumed fo much time, and Tuftained 
the lofs of fo many men and fliips in it. An 
accidental event prefented him a refource, and 
gave new life to his hopes. Some Roman vef- 
fels had taken one Damippus, whom Epicydes 
had fent to negotiate with Philip king of Ma- 
cedon. The Syracufans expreffed a great de- 
fire to ranfom this man, and Marcellus was not 
averfe to it. A place near the port Trc^ilys 
was agreed on for the conferences, concerning 
the ranfom of the" prifoner. As the deputies 
went thither feveral times, it came into a Ro- 
man foldier's thoughts to confider the wall with 
attention. After having counted the ftones, 
and examined with his eye the meafure of each 
of them, upon a calculation of the height of 
the wall, he found it to be much lower than it 
was believed, and concluded, that with ladders 
of a moderate fize it might be eafily fcaled. 
Without lofs of time he related the whole to 
Marcellus. The general is not always the only 
wife man in an army : a private foldier may 
fometimes fiirnifh him with important hints. 
Marcellus did not negleft this advice, and af- 
fured himfelf of its reality with his own eyes. 
Having caufed ladders to be got ready ,^he took 
the opportunity of a feftival, which the Syra- 
cufans celebrated for three days in honour of 
Diaila, dui*ing which the inhabitants gave them- 
felves up entirely to rejoicing and good cheer. 
At the time of night when he <;onceived, dvat 
the Syracufans, after their debauch, began. tP 

grow 
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grow drowfy, and &11 afleep, he made a thou* 
iand chofen troops, in profound filcnce, ad- 
vance with their ladders to the wall. When 
the firft got to the top without noife or tu- 
mult, the others followed, encouraged by the 
boldneis and fuccefs of their leaders. Thefe 
thoufand foldiers, taking the advan||ge of the 
enemy's ftillnefi, who i^ere either drunk or 
afleep, loon fcaled the wall. Having thrown 
down the gate of Heicapyla, they took poflef- 
fion of the quarter of the city called Epipolis. 

It was then no longer time to deceive, but 
terrify the enemy. The Syracufans, awakened 
by the noife, began to rouze, and to put them- 
felves in motion. Marcellus made all his trum- 
pets Ibund together, which fo frightned and 
alarmed them, that all the inhabitants fled, be- 
lieving every quarter of the city poilef&d by 
the enemy. The ftrongeft and beft part, how- 
ever, called Achradma, was not yet taken, be- 
caufe feparated by its walls from the reft of the 
city. 

Marcellus at day-break entered * Villanova, 
or the new city, by the quarter called Tycha. 
Epitydes, having immediately drawn up fomc 
troops, which he had in the ifle joining Achra- 
dina, marched againft Marcellus : but finding 
him ftronger and better attended than he ex- 
pcfted, after a flight flcirmifh, he fhul himfelf 
up in the quarter Achradina. 

All the captains and officers with Marcellus 
congratulated him upon this extraordinary fuc- 
cefs. For himfelf, when he had considered 
from an eminence the loftinefs, beauty, and 

* fhi new €ity^ or Nea- taken into the city and fur- 
polis^nvas called if itolisy and rounded 'with fwalls. . 
in the later times %ad been 

extent 
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extent of tk^ cit J, li&k&idltirfbedtiesrs^ atnd 
to have been mimd wkh the unhaf^y condi* 
ttbn k was upom tjie poiitt 06 e:9pevieii£:iiaig. 
He ealledi to CDondi the two powerfol Athenians 
fleets^ which hdd' beeot &iak hefcHse this cky„ and 
the ttwo BitfOieiioua airmks> cut in pieces^ with 
the MikiftrkKis gismesals who* com^so^ed them : 
the many warn f\9ftaane4 with fo rmich rfdom 
:igpaaft the CaBthagin4an& : the maay ^tbcoh 
tyrarats aad' potent king^ : Hifiro particularly, 
wb^ memory was. ftii recent, who had fig- 
ttaJazed ]^0)ieU* by ib maay royal ¥BotQe»^ ; and 
ftiJl iBiore, by the important feryices he had 
rendered the Ronaan people, whofc kite!?efts had 
always, beeor as dear to him as his own ; ftruck 
with this remesibrance,. he believed it incum- 
bent upon him, before he attacked Achradina, 
tO'fend to the befiegjd,. to» exhort them to fmr- 
sender voluntarily, and prevent the ruin of 
thear cify. His remcwiftrancea and eJEhortatiom 
had no effefk. 

He then, to prevent being interrupted in his 
rear^ attacked a fort calkd Euryale, ^friiich lay 
at the bottom of the new town, and eommand- 
^ the whole country on the knd-fide. After 
having carried it, he turned all his efFcHts a- 
gainft Aehradina. 

During thefc tranfaftions, Hippocrates and 
Himilcon arrived. The fifft with the Sicilians 
having placed and fortified his camp near the 
great gate, and given the fignal to tboft who 
were in poflGeffion of Achradina» attacked* the 
old camp of the Romans, in which Crifpinus 
commanded : Epicydes ^t the fame tinae made 
a falley upon the pofts of Marcellus. Neither 
of thefe enterprizes were fueeefifoL Hippo- 
crates was vigoroufly repulfed by Crifpinus, who 
purfued him as far as his entrenchments, and 

Mar- 
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Marcellus obliged Epicydes to fliut himfelf up 
in, Achfadina. 

As it was then the autumn, there happened a 
plague, which killed great numbers in the city,^ 
and ffill more in the Roman and Carthaginian 
camps. The malady was not exceffive at firft, 
and proceeded only from the bad air and feafon. 
But afterwards the communication with the in- 
fefted, and even the care taken of them, diC- 
perfed the contagik)n •, from whence it happe- 
ned, that feme negle6led and abfolutely aban- 
doned, died of the violence of the diftemper, 
and others received help, which became fatal 
to thofe who brought it. Death, and the fight 
6f fuch as were buried, continually prefehted a 
inournfut objeft to the eyes of the living. No- 
thing was heard night ^nd day but groans and 
laments. At length, the being accuftomed to 
the evil, had hardened their hearts to fuch a 
degree, and fo far extinguiftied all fenfe of 
compaflion in them ; that they not only ceafed 
to grieve for the dead, but left them without 
interment. Nothing was to be feen every 
where but dead bodies, expofed to the view of 
thofe who expefted the fame fate. The Car- 
thaginians fuffered much more from it than the 
others. As they had no place to retire to, the^y 
almoft all periflied with their generals Hippo- 
crates and Himilcon. Marcellus, from the 
breaking out of the difeafe, had brought his 
foldiers into the city, where the roofs and (hade 
was of great relief to them ; he loft, howe- 
ver, no inconfiderable number of them. 

Bomilcar, notwithftanding, who commanded 
the Carthaginian fket, and had made a fecond 
voyage to Carthage to bring back a new fup- 
ply, returned with an hundred and thirty fhips, 
and feven hundred tranfports. He was pre- 
vented 
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vented by contrary winds from doubling the 
cape of Pachynus. Epicydes, who was afraid, 
that if thofe winds continued, this fleet might 
be difcouraged and return to Africa, left A- 
•chradina to the care of the generals of the 
mercenary troops, and went to Bomilcar, whom 
he perfwaded to try the event of a naval battle. 
Marcellus, feeing the troops of the Sicilians en- 
creafe every day, and that if he ftayed, and 
fufiered himfelf to be fhut up in Syraciife, he 
Ihould be very much prefled at the fame time 
by fea and land, refolved, though not fo ftrong 
in fhips, to oppofe the paflage of the Cartha- 
ginian fleet. As foon as the high winds abated, 
Bomilcar fl:ood to fea in order to double the 
cape. But when he faw the Roman fliips ad- 
vance towards him in good order, on a fudden, 
for what reafon is not faid, he took to flight, 
fent orders to the tranfports to regain Africa, 
and retired to Tarentum. Epicydes, who had 
been difappointed in fuch great hopes, and was 
apprehenfive of returning into a city already 
half taken, made fail for Agrigentum, rather 
with defign to wait the event of the fiege in 
that place, than attempt any movement from 
thence. 

When it was known in the camp of the Si- 
cilians, that Epicydes had quitted Syracufe, and 
the Carthaginians Sicily, they fent deputies to 
Marcellus, after having founded the difpofition 
of the befieged, to treat upon the conditions 
Syracufe ftiould furrender. It was agreed with 
unanimity enough on both fides, that what ha4 
appertained to the kings fliould appertain to the 
Romans ; that the Sicilians Ihould retain all 
the reft: with their laws and liberty. After thefe 
preliminaries , they demanded a conferefice 
with thofe Epicydes had charged with the go- 

verhlnent 
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vemment in his abfence. They told them, 
they had been fent by the aniiy to Marcellus 
and the • inhabitants of Syracufe, in order that 
all the Sicilians, as well within as without the 
city, might have the fame fete, and that no 
feparate convention might be made. Having 
been permitted to enter the city, and to confer 
with their friends and relations, after having 
informed them of what they had already a- 
greed with Marcellus, and given them aflu- 
rances, that their lives would be fafe, they 
perfwadedthem to begin, by removing the three 
governors Epicydes had left in his place, 
which was immediately put in execution. 

After which, having affembled the people, 
they reprefented, " That for whatever miferies 
** they had fuffered till then, or Ihould fufFer 
** from thenceforth, they ought not to accufe 
** fortune, as it depended upon themfelves 
^* alone to put an end to them : That if the 
** Romans had undertaken the fiege of Syra- 
** cufe, it was out of afFeftion not hatred to 
** the Syracufans : That it was not till after 
*' they had been apprized of the oppreflions 
*'. they fuffered from Hippocrates and Epicy- 
** des, thofe ambitious emiffaries of Hannibal, 
*' as they were afterwards agents of Hierony- 
*' mus : That they had taken arms and began 
** the fiege of the city, not to ruin it but to 
*' deftroy its tyrants. But as Hippocrates 
*' was dead, Epicydes no longer in Syracufe, 
*' his lieutenants flain, and the Carthaginians 
" difpoffeffed of Sicily, both by fea and land, 
** wlmt reafon could the Romans now have for 
'' not inclining as much to preferve Syracufe, 
** as if Hiero, the fole example of faith to 
'^ them, were ftill alive ? That neither the city 
*' nor the inhabitants had any thing to fear 

^' but 
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^^ but from diemlelves^ in letting Hip the 
*' cafion of rencwsing their ttniity Wh the Ro- 
^^ mtns : That they nenner had £q favonriMb 
^^ an t>pportunity as the piielwt^ ^Rrfaen their 
*' wore juft delivered fr#m the rioknt govern- 
^' ment of their tyrants ; aoad that the ficflb uic 
*' they ought to make of their liberty, was to 
'' return to their duty.'* 

This difcourfe was perfeftiy wdl received by 

every body. It was however judged proper to 

create new magiilrates before the nominatioa 

of deputies ; the latter of whidi were taken 

from the former. The deputy who fpoke in 

their name, and who was inftru6ted folely to 

ufe his utmoft endeavours that Syraoife might 

not be deftroyed, addrefied himfelf to Marccl- 

lus to this effedl : " It was not the people of 

" Syracufe, who firft broke the allianc^, and 

*' declared war againft you, but Hieronymus, 

*' lefc guilty ftill to Rome than to his country : 

*' and afterwards, when the peace was reftored 

*' by his death, it was not any Syracufan that 

*' infringed it, but the tyrant's inftruments, 

** Hippocrates and Epicydcs. It was they 

'' who have made war againft you, after ha- 

'* ving made us flaves, cither by violence, or 

" iraud and perfidy j and it cannot be faid 

'^ that we have had any times of liberty that 

*' have not alfo been times of peace with you. 

" At prefent, as foon as we are become maf- 

*' ters of our felves by the death of thofe, who 

" held Sicily in fubjedbion, we come the very 

'^ inftant to deliver up to you our arms, our 

** perfons, our walls, and our city, determined 

'" not to rcfufe any conditions you ftiall think 

*' fit" to impofe." For the reft, continued h\ 

addrefling himfelf always to Marcellus, ** your 

" intereft is as much concerned as ours. The 

" gods 
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^^ gods iifinre granted yoo Ae gimy df haring 

«^ taken the f^ieft and moft iSkftrious city p^ 

^^ f^led by the <3reeks. All we have •ever at*- 

•* diieved of *neinonfcle eitSier h^ f«i or land, 

•* will iwcfH your triump^h^ and exak ks va- 

«« lue. Fame is fiot a irtfifciendy feitWlii chro- 

^* nkler to make knowH die greatnefe and 

«« ftrength of die cky you hove taken ; pofte- 

** rity can only judge of them by its own eyes. 

«* It is neceffary that we fhould Ihew to aH 

*« travellers, from whatever part of the uni- 

•* verfc they come, fometimes the trophies we 

*« have obtained from die Athenians and Car- 

<« diagmians, and fomedmes thofe you have ac- 

*« quired from us ; and that Syracufe, thus 

** placed for ever under die protection of Mar- 

*« cellus, may be a lafting, an eternal monu- 

** ment of the valour and clemency of him, 

*« who took and preferved it. It is onjuft that 

«* the remembrance of Hieronymus Ihould have 

«« more weight with you than that of Hiero. 

*• The latter was much longer your friend than 

•* the former your enemy. Permit me to fay, 

** you have eiq)erienced the amity of Hiero i 

** but the fenfelefs enterprizes of Hieronymus 

•• have fallen only on his own head.*' 

The difficulty was not to obtain what they 
demanded from Marcellus, but to preferve 
tranquillity and union amongft thofe in the 
city. The deferters, convinced that they fhould 
be delivered up to the Romans, infpired the 
foreign foldiers with the fame fear. Both the 
one and die other having therefore taken arms, 
whilft the deputies were ftill in the camp of 
Marcellus, they began, by cutting the throats 
of the magiftrates newly elefted ; and difperfing 
•^themfelves on all fides, put all to the fword 
they met, and plundered whatever fell in their 

way. 
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way. That they might not be without leaders 
they appointed fix officers, three to command 
in Achradina, and three in the ifle. The tu- 
mult being at length appeafed, the foreign 
troops were informed from all hands, it was 
concluded with the Romans, that their caufe 
ihould be entirely diftindt from that of the de- 
ferters. At the lame inftant, the deputies fent 
to Marcellus arrived^ who fiilly undeceived 
them. 

Amongft thofe who commanded in Syra- 
cufe, there was a ^P^n^i^rd named Mericus : 
him means was found to corrupt. He gave up 
the ^ate near the fountain Arethufa to foldiers, 
fent by Marcellus in the night to take poflef- 
fion of it. At day-break, the next morning, 
Marcellus made a falfe a.ttack at Achradina, to 
draw all the forces of the citadel, and the ifle ad- 
joining to it, to that fide, and to fecilitate the 
throwing fome troops into the ifle, whidi 
would be unguarded, by the means of fome 
veflels he had prepared. Every thing fucceed- 
ed according to his plan. The foldiers, whom 
thofe veflels had landed in the ifle,. finding al- 
mofl: all the pofls abandoned, and the gates by 
which the garrifon of the citadel had marched 
out againfl: Marcellus fl:ill open, they took pof- 
felfion of them after a flight encounter. Mar- 
cellus having received advice that he was mafler 
of the ifle, and of part of Achradina, and that 
Mericus, with the body under his command, 
had joined his troops, ordered a retreat to be 
founded, that the treafures of the kings might 
not be plundered ; which did not amount fo 
high as was imagined. 

The deferters having efcaped, a paflTage be- 
ing exprefsly made tor them, the Syracufans 
ppened all their gates to Marcellus, and fent 

deputies 



deputies to him with inftruftions to demand 
nothing farther frdm him, than the prefefva- 
tion of the lives cf themfelves and their chil- 
dren: Mafcellus having aflembled his coun- 
cii, and fbnde Syraciifans who were in his camp, 
gave hi^ answer to the deputies in their pre- 
fence : '* That Hiero, for fifty year^, had not 
^^ done the Roman people ifiore gobd^ than 
•* thofe who had been mafters of Svracufe fome 
*^ years paft, had intended to do tnem harm ; 
" but that their ill-^will had fallett upon theif 
" own heads, and they had punifh^ them- 
*' felves for their violation of treaties in a more 
•* fevere manner, than the Romans could have 
•* dcflred : That he had befiegcd Syracufe du- 
" ring three years, not that the Roman people 
** might reduce it into flaVery, but to prevent 
" the chiefe Of the revolters from continuing 
" It under oppreflion : That he had under- 
" gone many fatigues and dangers in fo long 
** a fiese ; but that he thought he had made 
** himlelf ample amends by the glory of ha- 
•* ving tak^n that city, and the fatisfaftion of 
** having faved it from the entire ruin it feem- 
*' ed to deferve." After having placed a 
guard upon the treafury, and fafe-guards in the 
houles of the Syracufans, who had withdrawn 
into his camp, he abandoned the city to be 
plundered by the tro6ps. It is reported, that 
the riches which were pillaged in Syracufe at 
this time, exceedfid all that could have been ex* 
pedted at the taking of Carthage itfelf. 

An unhappy accident interrupted the joy 
of Marcellus, and gave him a very fenfible 
afflkftion. Archimedes, at the tinie when all 
things were in this confufion at Syracufe, fhut' 
up in his clofet like a ntan of; another world, 
who hald no fhare in what palTedin this, waS' 

Vol, X. F intent 
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iiitoit upQ^ the fti^y of fojEpe gt^oietrical fi« 

gure, and not only hj^ eyi^, h\i% thie wh^k fa- 
culties oT hi^ fwi. wa;e tq^ eng^cd^ in tfab 
cppteipplation, that he h^d neither heard the 
t^mvk of the Rpjpiajtis, uniyerfally bpfy in pjijn- 
deiring, nor tl^e report of the city*^,be«ig C^cn. 
^ foldi^r Q];i a ^dden coip^ ip. uppi) hifn> and 
l^ids him fopp^, him ip ^^cdlus» Archi- 
liiedcs defired: hw tp ftay a mojcment, tiU be 
hai fplved his, problem, and fioifjied the de- 
monftration oif it, Th? Ipjdier, who redded 
neither his proWefn nor dcn^onftration, enraged 
at tjus d|?lay, drew }\i$ fword and killed to. 
Marcellus was eicp^edingly afflifted, when he 
heatd the: n^ws of hi$ death. Not feeing able 
to reftore. him to life, of which he would have 
been very glad, he applied himfclf to honour 
His memory to the utmoft of his power. He 
tiiad^ a diligent fear$:h after all his relations, 
treated, thqm with gfOit diftiniftion, and granted 
them, pqquliar privilogps. As for Archimedes, 
he cadpd his funeral tp be celebrated, in the moft 
folemn ma^npr-, and. eredled him. a monument 
amongft the great perfon? who had diftinguilhed 
themfelves moft at Syf acufe. 



ARTICLE IIL 

SECT. I. 

Tcmb of Archimedes, discovered: by Cicero. 

ARCHIMEI^^S, by hi? will, had de^ 
fired.his relations, and ^friends to place no 
other epitaph oa his tomb.' after his dc^th, but 
«i( cyliOjiier circuri^cribei by a fphere i that is 

to 
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to fay, a globe or fpherical fip;ure j and- to fet 
down at the bottom the relation' thofe t?wo fo- 
lids, the containing and the contained, have to 
eadi other. He mi^t have filled up the 
bafes of the columns of his tomb with relievo% 
whtreon thtr whole- hiftbry of^ the fie^e of Sy- 
ratufe might have been carved, and himfelf ap- 
peared' like another Jupiter thundering upon th^ 
Romans. Biat he fet an infinitely higher value 
upon a difco'very, a geometrical demonftrati- 
oni, than upon all the fo much celebrated ma- 
chines of his inverition^ So that he chofc ra- 
ther to' do himfelf honour with pofterity^ by 
the' dffcovery he had' made of the relation of a 
fphere to a cylinder of the fame bafe and 
heighr; which is as two to three. 

The Syracufahs, who had been in former 
times fo fOnd of the fciences, did not long' re- 
tain the eft^em* and gratimde they owed a manj 
who had* done fo much honour to their city. 
Lefs than a hundred and forty years after,; Ar- . 
chimedes Was fo perfeftly forgot by his citi- 
zens, notwithftanding the great fervices he had 
done them, that they denied his having been 
buried at Syracufe. It is from Cicero we have 
this circumftance. 

At the time he was queffior in Sicily, his cu* Cic Tufc. 
riofity induced him to make a fearch after thcOn^ft-^'^- 
tomb of Archimedes ; a curiofity that became *** ^^* ^* 
a man of Cicero*s genius, and merits the imita- 
tion of all who travel. The Syracufans afliired 
him, that hi^ fearch - would be to no purpofei 
aod that there was no fuch monument amongft 
them, Cicero pitied their ignorance, which 
only ferved to encreafe his defire of making 
that difcovery. At -length, after feveral fruit- 
lefs attempts he perceived, without the gate of 
the cicy nicing Agrigentum, amongft a great 

V o L. X. * F 2 number 
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number of tombs in that place, , a pillar almoft: 
entirely covered with thorns and brambles, 
through which he could difcern the figure of a 
fphcre and cylinder. Thofe, who have any taftc 
for antiquity, may eafily conceive the joy of 
*Et;pc« in Cicero upon this occafion. He cried out, that 
verb. Ar- h^ had fouud ivhat he looked for. The place 
chim. ^^ immediately ordered to be cleared, when 
they faw the infcription (till legible, though 
part of the lines were obliterated by time. * So 
that, fays Cicero, in coucluding his account, 
the greateft city of Greece, and the moft flou- 
rifliing of old in the ftudies of fcience, would 
not have known the treafure it pofiefTed, if a 
man, born in a country it confidered almoft as 
•barbarous, had not discovered for it the tomb 
of one of its citizens, fo highly diflinguiftied 
by his force and penetration of mind. 

• We are obliged to Cicero for having left us 
this curious and elegant account : but we can- 
not eafily pardon him the contemptuous man- 
ner in which he fpeaks at firft of Archimedes. 
It is in the beginning, where intending to com- 

' pare the unhappy lite of Dionyfius the tyrant, 
with the felicity of one paffed in tranquillity 
and moderation," 'and abounding with wifdom, 
he fays + : *' I will not compare the lives of a 
" Plato or iin Architas, perfons of confummate 
*' learning and wifdom, with that of Diony- 

• * Ita riol^il'flima Graeciae nihil poffam, Platonis aut 
civitas, <juondam vcrodtiam Archkae vitam comparabo, 
dodiilima, lui civis upius a- dodorunx homlnum & plane 
curifliini mon:i men turn, ig- fapi^ntum. Ex eadem urbe 
norafler, nifi ab hom:nc<\r- Humilem Homuncionem 
p'mate di«.)jciiref . . t ' ^ pulverc & radio excitabo, 

+ Non ergojam cgrq hiT- qui multis annis poiT fuir, 
jjs vita, qua. texuus; jniferi- Archimedcm. 
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*' fius, the moft horrid, the moil mifcrable, 
" and the moft deteftable that can be imagined. 
" I fhall have recourfe to a man of his own 

*' city, A LITTLE OBSCURE PERSON, who 

" lived many .years after him. I fhall pro- 
" duce him from his * duft, and make him 
** appear upon the ftage widi his rule and com-*- 
*^ pafles in his hand.** But the greateft geome- 
trician of antiquity, whofe fublime difcoveries 
have in all times been the admiration of the 
learned ; fliould Cicero have treated this man 
as a common artificer, employed in making 
machines-, unlefs it be, perhaps, becaufe the 
Romans, with whom a tafte tor geometry and 
f\ich fpeculative fciences never gained much 
ground, efteemed nothing great but what related 
to government and policy. 

Orabunt caufas melius^ cdlique meatus 
Defcribent radhy ^ furgentiafidera dicent : 
Tu regere imperio populosy Romancy memento. 

Virgil. -flEn. 6 

Let others better meld the running mafs ? 
Of metalSy and inform the breathing brafs^ ^ 
' Andfoften intofiejh a marble face \ \ 

Plead better at the bar^ defiribe tbejkies^ 
And when thejiars defcend and when they fife \ 
Buty Rome^ Uis thine alone with awftdjkpay ) 
75? rule mankind ^ and make the world obey 5 ( 
Dijpoftng peace and war^ thy own magejiick ^ 
way. Dry DEN, i 

This is the Abbe Fraquier*s refledioh in the Memoirs of 
ftiort differtation he has Irft us upon this pafiage/i^* Jca^ 
in Cicero. my of In- 

fcrtpttons^ 

VoL IL 
* He pti0ns the dufi ufed hy geometricians^ 

F 3 SECT, 
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s i: c T. u. 

Summary of the bifiory of Syracuje. 

TH E ifland cf Sicily, wida the grcateft 
pair of Italy, ^i^tcnded Ibetw^en the two 
feajs, coiripo&d what was caUed Graocia major, 
in oppoiition to Greece properly fo called, 
vhich had peopJed all thofe countries by ^ts co- 
lonies. 

Syr^gifc vaathe naofl: cqnfiders^ble city of 

Sicily, and one of the snofk powerfiill of all 

A. M. Greece. It was founded by ^rdiitas the Co- 

3295, rinthian, in the third yeaf of ^e ^viidi.O- 

lynmlad. 

The two firft ages of its hiftory are very ob- 
fcure, and therefore we are filent upon them, 
A. M. It does not begifi to be known tilj ^d'ter the 
3520- reign of Gelon, and fumilhes in the feqjiiel 
many great events^ for the fpace of mote (ban 
ijwo hundred ye^rs! During all that time it 
exhibits a perpetual alternative of flavery under 
the tyrants, and liberty upder a popular go- 
vernment ; till Syracufe is at length fubje^ed 
tp^ the Romans, and maJke$ paift of their epi- 
pire. 

I haye trea|;ed all thefe events, except the 
laft, in the order of time. But as they at« cut 
into different fedions, and 4iiperfed in different 
books, we thought proper tq unite them here 
in one poin^ of view, that their feries and con- 
nexion might be the more evident, from their 
being Ih^wn together and in general, and the 
places, pointed out, wher^ th^ are treated with 
due extent. 

G £ L K* 
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G E L 6k. 

Thte Garth^inikns, \ti cbhdert With Xdices, A. ^. 
l&viiig Attacked thfe Greieks Who Inhabited Si- SS*®- 
ctij^ whilft dut ijriftce Wa^ lemplbjrcd in ma- 
king an irrii|)don into Greece ; GeJbn, who had 
made himfelf matter of Syracilfe, obtained a 
celebrated viftory oyer the Carthaginians, the 
very J day of thie battfe of Thermopylae. A- 
milcar-, their general, was killed in this battle. 
Hrftoriaps {peak diferehtly of his death, which 
has dccialioried my fiilllhg into a cohtradiSion. 
For on one fide I fappofe with * Diodonis Si- 
culxis, that he was killed by the Sicilians in the 
battle ; and on the other I fay after Herodo- 
tus, that to avoid the fhame of furvivirig his 
defeat, . he threw himfelf into the pile, in 
which he had facrificfed hurhafi viftimsi. 

Gelon^ upon returning fi-ojn his viftory, re- a. M. 
paired to the affembly without arms or ^ards, ss^s- 
to give the pec^le an account of hi$ condud. 
He was chofen king unanimoufly. He re^ed 
five Of fix years folely employed in the truly 
royal care of making, his people happy. Vol, I. 
P- i57» &c. Voh III. p. 311. 

H I £ R o L 

Hieiro, the eldeft of Gelon's brothers, fiic-A.il. 
cccdcd him. The beginning of his reign was 3543. 
*rorthy 6f great praifc. Simbnides and Pin- 
dar celebrated him in emulation of each odielr. 
The latter part of it did not anfwer the former. 
He reigned cferin years. Vol. HI- p. 318, 
&c. 

. • /« tifi Idfiify tf fhi Carthuiiniam. 

F 4 T H R A- 
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Theasibulus. 

^. I^, Thrafitjulus his brother fucceedcd him. He 

3543. rendered himfelf odious to all his fubjeds, by 
his vices and crpeity. They expelled him the 
throne and city, ^er ^ reign of pnc year. 
Vol. III. p. 324. 

Times of liberty. 

A. M. After his expulfion, Syracufe and all Sicily 

3544. enjoyed their liberty for the Ipace of almqft 
fixty years. 

An annual feftival was inftituted to celebrate 
the day upon which their liberty was re-efta- 
blilhed. 

Syracufe attacked ly the Atbeiiians. 

A M. During this interval, the Athenians, ani- 

3588. mated by the warm exhortations of Alcibiades, 
turned their arms againft Syracufe ; this was in 
the fixth year of thfe Peloponnefian war. How 
fatal the event of this war was to the Athenians, 
may be feen. Vol. III. p. 464, &c. 

pipNYsiufi the elder. 

A. M. The reign of this prince is fiimous for its 

3598. length of tliirty-eiglit years ; and ftill more, 

for the extraordinary events with which it was 

attended. Vol. I. p. 163. & Vol. V. p. 108, 

&c. 

T> lOtiY %ixi s the younger. 

A, M- Dionyfius, fon of the elder Dionyfius, fuc- 

3622. ceeded him. He contracts 'a particular inti- 

/ macy 
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macy with Plato, and has frequent converfeti- 
jons with him\ who cdmes to his court at the 
requeft of Dion, the near relation of Dionyfi- 
us. He did not long. improve from the wife 
precepts of that philofopher, and foon aban- 
doned himfelf p al} the vices andexcefles whick 
attend tyranny. 

Befieged by Dion, he efcapes Srom Sicily, A. M. 
and retires into Italy, ^^44- 

Dion's excellent qualities. He is alEiflinatedA. M, 
in his own houfe by Callippus. 3°^- 

Thirteen months after the death of Dion, A. M. 
Hipparinus, brotjjier of Dionyfius the younger, 3^47- 
expelled Callippas from Syracufe, wicre he efta- 
blifhed himfelf. During the two years of his 
reign, Sicily is agitated by great commotions. ' 

Dionyfius the younger taking advantage of A- M 
thofe troubles, r«ifcends the thi:one ten years ^^54- 
after having quitted it. 

At laft, reduced by Timoleon, he retires A. M. 
to Corinth. Vol. I. p. 172, &c. Vol. V.S^s?- 
p. 159- 

'Jimes of TJherty^. 

Timoleon reftores .liberty to Syracufe. He A. M. 
paffes the reft of his life there in a glorious 3^5 «• 
retirement, beloved and honoured by all the 
citizens and ftrangers. Vol. V. p. 335, &c. 

This interval of liberty was of no long di>- 
ration, 

AoATHOCtlS. 

Agathocles, in a fliort time, makes himfelf a. m, 
tyrant of Syracufe, Vol. I. p. 176, &c. 3685. 
He commits wnparallcUcd cruelties. 

: He 
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He kmm one bf the boldeft d^figns fehted 
in iuftory ; cftities die war itnto Afrioi ; makes 
himfelf mafteri^ die ftr oogeft piiafedr^ sfiid ra- 
vages the whdle eonntry. 

After various events he periHies mxferaUjr. 
H& reigned abrat twenty-eight years; 

itines if WeHy. 

^ 4j SyilcUfe todk new Hfe again for fofne tSxie, 

'' and tailed with joy the T^fcets of liberty. 

Eift Ihe had much to fuffer fitwn the Cartha- 
ginians, ytbo diftnrb^ her tfan^iliity isy cori-r 
liiaSual wars. 

She called in Pjfrrhus to her aid* The fa* 

Eld Ibccefs of his arms at ftrft^ gave him great 
opes, which fodn vanifhed. Pyrrlios^ hy a 
fiidden retreat, plun^d the Syraorflrfis into new 
misWunes. Vol. I. p, i%^. Vol. VIL p, 

H I £ R o IL 

They were not happy and in tranquillity 
till the reign of Hiero 11, which was very 
iMg, and almc^ always pacifick^ 

HiEiONVlfUS. 

He Scarce feigned one year* His death was 
followed with great troubles, and the taking of* 
Syracufe by Marcellus. 

After that p^ed, what pafled in Sicily to 
its total reduction is little remarkable. There 
were ftijl fome remains of war fotaerited in it 
by the paftifans of ty^ariny, and thd Carthagr- 
nians wha fiipported them: fanat d»)fewafslud 
no coniequence, and Rome was foon abfolute 
I miftreis 
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miilrds of all Sicily. Half ^ iflftAd liad bee« 
a Roman province fMm the watty mbkk jput 
an end to the firft pmidc wur. ^.diat treaty 
Sicily was dividea intd two parts ( thie btit 
continued in the pCffieffioft ^ the Rbmans, and 
the odier u^dcr die gt^emment 6f Hier6 1 
whidi kft p«t, afer the forretidcr of SytACufih, 
fell alfo into tl^ bands. 

S E C T. m. 

Rsfleliions upm Shegovirnmem uni tharathr df 
the Syracufimsy und Tkfpn ArMnudes^ 

BY the taking of Syncofe all ^cily be* 
came a prorince of the Roman tvapkt : 
but it was not treated as the ^aniards and 
Carthaginians were afterwaj'ds, upon whom i 
certain tribute was impofed as the reward tS 
the vi&ory, and punifhment of the yanquiihed : 
^afi viSforia praminm^ ac p&na belli. Sicily^ 
in fubmicting to the * Roman people, t^etaindL 
all her antient rights and cuftoms, and obeyed 
ihem upon the &n^ conditions (he hid obeyed 
her kings. And (he certamiy ^ell defended 
that pivikge and dlftinftion. "f* She Was the 

firft 

* Sicilis ^ivltates Ac m jores noftros» qtiafti pnecla^ 

amicitiaxQ recepimus, ut eo- lUm ^Sat ekteris genttbos 

demjurc cflent, quo firifTent ; impcrafc— ~ Iticjuc nujori- 

eadem condltione popalo R. hus noftri^ in Africaiti ex Hac 

prerenty qua fuls antea pa- previntia grados imperii fac- 

roifient. C/V. ibid. tas eft. Neqire ^im taA 

+ Omnium nationum ex- facile opei Carthaginis tantae 

terarum princeps Sicilia fe concidilFent, nifi illud, Se 

ad amkftkm' ndemque po- rei frumentaii^ fubiidiunl ; 

pull R. a^Kcuit : prima om^ 8e reeeptaculUmclaifibus nof- 

nium, id quod omamentrim tm pftteret. Quare P. AM* 

imperii eft, provincia eft ap- canus, Carthaginedeleta, Si- 

pelUta: prima docuit ma- culorumurbes fignis monu- 

mentifque 
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firft of all the foreign nations that had entered 
into alliance and amity with the Romans ; the 
firft conqueft their arms had the glory to make 
out of Italy i and the firft country that had 
given them the grateful experience of com- 
manding a foreign people. The greateft part 
of the Sicilian cities fed expreffed an unex- 
ampled attachment, fidelity, and affeftion for 
the Romans. The ifland was afterwards a 
kind of pafs for their troops into Africa ; and 
Rome would hot fo eafily have reduced the 
forfliidable power of the Carthaginians, if Si- 
cily h^d not ferved it as a magazine, abounding 
with provifions, and a fecure retreat for their 
fleets* So that after the taking and ruin of 
Carthage, Scipio Africanus thought himfelf ob- 
liged to adorn the cities of Sicily with a great 
member of excellent paintings and curious fta- 
tues s in order that a people, who were fo 
highly fatisfied with the.fuccefs of the Roman 
arms, might be fenfible of its effefts, and re- 
tain illuftrious monuments of their vidtories ar 
mongft thern. 

Sicily would have been happy in being go- 
verned by the Romans, if fhe had always had 
fach magiftrates from them as Cicero, inr 
ftruded like him in the obligations of his func- 
tion, and like him, intent upon the due dif- 
chaige of it. It is highly pleajing to hear him 
explain himfelf upon this fubjedt, as he does in his 
defence of Sicily againft Verres. 

After having invoked the gods as- witneffes 
erf" the fincerity of what he is going to expofe, 

r 

mcntifque pulchcrrimis ex- apud eos xnonumcnta vifto-r 
oxnavic ; ut, quos vi^loria rias plurimar collocar^t. Cic* 
populi R. latari arburabawr, f^/r. 3. ». 2, 3. 

■ he 
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he fays : * " In all the employments, with 

*' i^hich the Roman people have honoured me 

** to this day, I have ever thought my felf 

** obliged by the moft facred ties of religion,* 

** to difchai^e worthily the duties of them. 

*' When I was made queftor, I looked upon 

*' that dignity not as a gratuity conferred up- 

*' on me for my particular ufc, but as a depo- 

'* fite confided to my vigilance and fidelity. 

*' When I was afterwards fent to aft in that 

*' office, I thought all eyes were turned upon 

*' me, and that my perfon and adminiftration 

' ' were in a manner exhibited as a fpedtacle to 

'' the view of all the world -, and in this 

*' thought I not only denied my felf all 

** pleafuresof an extraordinary kind, but even 

** thofe which are authorized by nature and 

*' neceffity. I am now intended for aedile. I 

*' call the gods to witnefs, that how honoura- 

*' ble foever this dignity feems to me, I have 

** too juft a fenfc of its weight, not to have 

^' more follicitude and difquiet, than joy and 
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* Odii immortales — Ita 
mihi meam voluntatem fpem- 
que reliquae vitae veftra po- 
palique R. cxiftjmatio com- 
probet, ut ego quos adhuc 
mihi magiftratus populus. R. 
mandavit, lie eos :^ccepi, ut 
mc omnium officiorum ob- 
ft.ingi rcligione arbitrarer. 
Ita quaellor fum faftus, ut 
mihi honorem ilium non tarn 
datum quam creditum ac 
commifflim putarem. Sic 
obtinuiquaefturam in provin- 
cia, ut omnium oculos in me 
onum conJ€^o« arbitrarer : 
ut me qtscrturamquc mcara 
quafi in aliquo . c r.is terrae 
tbeatro vcrlari cxillimafcm ; 



ut omnia Temper, quae ja- 
cunda videntur efle, non 
modo his extraordinariis cu- 
piditatlbusy fed etiam ipfi na- 
turae ac necefiitati dencga- 
rem. Nunc fum defignatus 
sedilis — Ita mihi deos omnes ■ 
propitios ^^^ velim, ut, ta- 
mctii mihi jucundiifimus A 
honos populi, tamen nequa- 
quam tantum capio voluptas, 
quantum follicitudinis & la- 
boris, ut hsc ipfa aedilitas, 
non quia necefTe fuit alicui 
condidato data, fed quia iic 
oportuent refle collocata, & 
judicio populi digno in Iocq 
pofita efTe vidcatur. Cic. 
Verr\ 7. n-. 55—37 

" pleafurc 
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^ pleafore from it ; fo much I deffre toK make 
«<• it appear^ thftt k was not; beffowed upon 
** meby g1w»€&> or the neeeflky of being, filled 
^ up. 5 but confided defervedly by the: choice 
^ jMid difberament of my^ country/** 

jJJl the-Romair govemours were fer* from 
fceing of thiS' cbarafta-; and*Scilyv. abovner all 
ocho* provinces, experienced^ as * Cicero fbme 
lines arbep reproache&^^Verres,. thatrthey wercal- 
moft all qS them lilte fo many tyrants;, who 
believed themieiVes* only attended by^ the 
felces and axes^ and invefted' with the authority 
©f the Roman empire^ to exercife in theirpro- 
vince an open robbery of the publick with 
impunity, and^to* break through all the barriers 
of juftice and fhame in fuch a manner, as no 
man's eftatc, life, houfe^ or even honour, were 
fefe againft* their violence* 

Syracufej from all we havefeen of it, ought 
ID appear like a theatre, on which many dif- 
ferent and furprizing fcenes have been e3chibi- 
ted ; or radierrlike a ft^ty fometimes' crim and 
untroubled, but oftner violently agitated by 
winds and ftorms, always ready to overwhelm 
it entirely. We have feen in no other repub- 
lick, fliGh liidden^ frequent, violent, and va- 
rious revolutions: Sometimes enfliaved' by the 
moft- cruel tyrants, at others under the go- 
vernment of the wifeft kings ;. fometimcs a- 
bandoncd to. the capricious will of a populace, 

• Nunquam tibi venit in officii pcrfringqrcs ; ut om- 

BKnteniy non tibi idcirco nium bona prsdamtttam da- 

hkts &. fecures^ k tantam ceres ; nullius res tuta> nullus 

imp^ii vim, tantamqoe or- domus claufa, nulliu& vita 

namentomm omnium digni^ fepta» nuUius pudicitia mu- 

tatem datam ; ut earum re- nita, contra tuam capidltatem 

turn vi& auftoritate omnia & aodacism polTet efle. /W, 

icpagula juris, pudoris^ & n, 39. 

without 
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without either yoke of bridle ; fomedmes per« 
feiSbly.docjk and fufamiffiye to the authoricy of 
laws, an4 the eo^ire of realfon, it paflfed al* 
^xnatefy ftom the moft ii^^ic^ts^le flavery 
to the. moid grateful liberty- ; fixHn a kind of 
convuIfidQg and feintick emotions, to a wile, 
peaceable, a;id regular conduA. The Reader 
will 1^a£ly all to mind, on the one fide, Dio- 
nyliu,;, the £ither and Ion, Agathodes, and 
Hie]K>aymu$J| whole cruelties made them the 
o?^j&s oi t}\e^ publick hatred and deteftation i 
on the other, Gelon, Dion, Timoleon, the 
/two Hieros., antient and modem, univerfally 
beloved and revered by the people. 
To what are fuch oppofice extremes and 
( viciflitudeg lb contrary to be attributed ? Un- 
^ doub(edly, 1 think, the levity and inconftancy 
,^ of the Syrf cufens, which was their diltinguilh- 
Jn^ charafjeriftick, had a great Ihare in them : 
bOi: -vi^^ I am convinced conduced the molt to 
them, was the very form of their government^ 
compounded of the ariftocratick and democra- 
tick, that is to fay, divided between the fenatc 
or ciders, and the people. As there was no 
counterpoife in Syracufc to fupport a right ba- 
lance between thofe two bodies, vhen autho- 
rity inclined either to the one fide or the other, 
the government prefently changed either into a. 
violent and cruel tyranny, or an unbridled liber- 
ty, without order or regulation. The ludden 
confufion at fuch times of all orders of the ftate, 
made the way to the fovereign power eafy to 
the moft ambitious of the citizens: That pow-. 
er, to attrad the affedion of their country, and' 
foften the yoke to their fellow-citizens, Ibme 
exercifed with' lenity, wifdom, equity, and po- 
pular behaviour ; and others, by nature leis 

virtu- 
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virtuoufly inclined, carried it to the feft excefs 
of the moft abfolMt? and cruel defpotifm ; un- 
der pretext of fupporting themfeVes againft the 
attempts of their citizens, who jealoxis^of then- 
liberty, thought every means for therecoirery 
of it legitimate ;and laudable. 

There were befides other reafons, that rcn-=^ 
dered the government of Syracufe difficult^and 
thereby made way for the frequent changes it 
underwent. That city did not forget the (ignal 
vidlories it had obtained againfl the formidable 
power of Africa, and that it had carried its 
viftorious arms and terror even to the walls 
of Carthage v and that tjpt once only^ as after- 
wards againfl the Athenians, but during feve- 
ral ages. The high idea its fleets and nume- 
rous troops fuggefted of its maritime pow- 
er, at the time of the irruption of the Perfians 
into Greece, occafioned its pretending to equal 
Athens in that refpedt, or at leafl to divide 
the empire of the fea with that ftate. 

Bifides which, riches, the natural efFed: of 
commerce, had rendered the Syracufans proud, 
haughty, and imperious, and at the fame time 
had plunged them into a floth and luxury, 
which infpired them with a difguft for all 
fatigue and application. They generally blind- 
ly abandoned themfelves to their orators, who 
had gained an abfolute afcendant over them. 
In order to mal>e them obey, it was necefTary 
cither to flatter or reproach them. 

They had naturally a fund of equity, hu- 
manity, and good nature, and yet influenced 
by the feditious difcourfes of the orators, they 
would proceed to exceffive violence and cru- 
elties, which immediately after they repented, 

*When 
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When they were left to themfelves, their 
liberty, whicn at that time knew no bounds, 
foon degenerated into capricei fory, violence, 
and I might fay even phrenzy. On the con- 
trary, when they were fubjedled to the yoke, 
they became bafe, timorous, fubmiflive, and 
creeping like (laves. But as this condition 
was violent, and direftly contrary to the cha* 
rafter and dilpofition of the Greek nation, 
bom and nurtured in liberty, the fenfe of 
which was not wholly extinguilhed in themj 
. and only lulled afleep ; they waked from time 
to time from their lethargy, broke their chains, 
and made ufc of therfj if I may be admitted 
to ufc the expreflion, to beat down and de» 
ftroy the unjuft matters who bad impofe4 
them. 

With a fmall attention to the whole feries 
of the hiftory of the Syracufans, it may eafily 
be perceived, (as Galba afterwards faid of 
the Romans ) that * they were equally inca- 
pable of bearing either entire liberty or entire 
fervitude. So that the ability and policy of 
diofe who governed them, confifted in keep- 
ing the people . to a wife medium between 
the two extremes •, in fceming to leave them 
an entire freedom in their refolutions, and re* 
ferving only to themfelves the care of ex- 
plaining the utility, and facilitatinjg the exe- 
cution, of good meafures. And m this the 
magiflrates and kings we have fpoken of 
were wondcrfiUly fuccefsfuU under whofe go- 
vernment the Syracuians always enjoyed peace 

* Impcratunis es homini- libcrutcm. 2iai. Bffi* 1 1. 
"US, qui ncc totam fervitu- c. i6. 
tempti poflunt, ncc totam 

Vol. X. G wd 
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and tranquillity, were obedient to their princes, 
and perfefitljf fiibnxiflGve. to the laws. Which 
induces mc. to conclude, that the revolutions 
'of Syracufe were lefs the effeiSt ol the people's 
fcvity, than die &ult; of thofe that gpyemed 
them -,. who had not the art of ipanaging their 
paflioas,. and en^ag^ their afFediions, which 
i& properly the ioencc of kings, and of aUwho 
conunand others^ 
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CONTINUATION 

O F T* H B 

Hiftdry of the SoccessoAs 

OF 

ALEXANDER the Great, 

THIS book contains tm article59 of 
which the firft includes tlie hiifaory of 
Mithridate^ king of Pontus, aiid the 
iecond the reigns of j^tolomaeus Auleies^ andthe' 
&mous Cleopatra^ with wUch ends the antieUt 
Eiltory of the Greeks. 

ARTICLE L 

THI S article includes the fpace of fixty' 
years, which^ is three years more 'than the 
reign of Mithridates 5 from the yeaf of the* 
world 3880, to the year 3943. 

Vol. X. G2 SECT. 
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SECT. I. 

Mitbridates^ at twelve years oldj afcends the 
throne of Pontus. He feizes Ca^adocia and 
Bitbynia^ baving frft expelled tbeiP iings. ^Hk 
Romans re-ejt^lijb tbem* He caufes all the 
Romans in Afia minor to he Ifut to tbejword 
in one day. Ftrji war of the Romans with 

' Mtthridates, who bad made bimfelf mafier of 
Afia minor ^ and Greece , where be had taken 
. A them. Sylla is charged' with this war. He 
befteges and retakes Athens. He gains three 
great battles againft the generals of Mithridates. 
He grants that prince peace in the fourth year 
of the war. , Library cfjiibens^ in which were 
the ^oyks of Ariftotle. Sylla' caufes it to he 
carried to Rome. 

MITHRIDATES, king of Pontus, 
^ whofe hiftory we are now beginning, and 
who rendered himfelf io famous by die war he 
fupportcd, during almoft thirty . years, againfl: 
the Romans, was limamed Eupator. He def- 
cended from a hoiife, whicK had given a long 
fucceffion of kings to the kingdom of Pontus. 
The firft^ according to fome hiftorians, was Ar- 
liibafuss one of -the -(even princes that flew the 
Magi, and fct the crown of Pcrfia upon the 
head of Darius Hyftafpes, who rewarded him 
witK the "kingdom of Pontus. But, befides 
that, we do pot find the name <of Artabafus a- 
mongft thofe* Perfiaris, ^ many reafons induce us 
to believe, that the prince of lyhom we ^peak, 
was the ion. of Darius, die IJimewho is called 
Artabarzanes, ..who was competitor with Xerxes 
for the throne ofPerfia/aad was^made king 
of Pontus either hy his father or his brother, to 

conff^le 
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confole him for the preference ghreri to Xerxes. 
His pofterity enjoyed that kingdom during 
feventecn generations. Mithridates Eupator, 
of whom we fliall treat in this place, was the 
lixteenth from him. 

He was but twelve years of age when he be- a M. 
gan to reign. His father,- before his death, 3880. 
had appointed hirfl his fucceflbr, and had given ^"^- J- ^* 
him his mother for guardian, who was to go- *^^' 
vem jointly with him. He began his reign, Mcmnon 
by putting his mother and brother to death ; in Exccrp- 
and the fequel anfwered but too much to the"^^^°^"» 
commencement of it. Nothing is faid of the^ ^:* . 
firft years of his reign, except that one of the MidbM."" 
Roman generals^ whom he had corrupted with pi 77, 178 
moneys having furrendered Phrygia to liim, and 
put him into potfefEon of it, it was foon after 
taken from him by the Romans, which gave 
birth to his refentment againft thern. 

Ariarathes king of Cappadocia being dead, a. M. 
Mithridates caufed the two fons he had left 39 » 3- 
behind him to be put to death, though their mo- ^"^' J' ^' 
ther Laodice was his own fitter, and placed one 
of his own fons, at that time* very young, up- 
on the throne, giving him the name of Aria- 
rathes, and ' appointing Gordius his guardian 
ahd regent. Niconiedes king of Bithynia, who 
apprehended this increafe of power would put 
Mithridates into a condition to poflefs himfelf 
alfo of his dominions in time, thought proper 
to fet up a certain young man ( who fcemed 
very fit for fuch a part ) as- a third fon of Ari- 
amthes. He engaged Laodice, whom he had 
efpoufed after the death of her firft hulband, to 
acknowledge him as fuch, andfent her to Rome, 
to aflift and fupport by her prefence the claim 
of this pretended fon, Whom fhe carried thither 
along with her. The caufe being brought be- 

G 3 fore 



fonc th^ fenat^ both partks w^ece aM)4e9P9p4f 
and a decree pa^HTpd, by which ^e Q^ipiiidoci- 
ans were declared frpe, 3^t they fs^id Aey 
could not be without ^ king. The feiaate per- 
mitted them to chufe whom they thoiight fif . 
They eleftcd Ariolwzanes, ^ laojblem^ of 
their nation. Syl^, upon his quitting thip of- 
fice of praetor* was chargpd with the comniif- 
fion of efliabliining him upon the thrope. That 
was th/s pretext for this expedition i but the real 
motive of it was'^ to check the cnterprizes of 
Mithridates, whofe power dai^y^ijgmenting, 
A. M. g^^e umbrage to die Jlora^ns-) Sylla excepted 
3914. bis commiifion the following year v and after 
Ant. J. c having defeated a great number, of Cappftcji^i- 
9^* ans, and a much greater of Apmepians, who 

came to their aid, he expelled Qprdius, widi the 
pretended i^riarathec, and f^;: Ariot^r^nies In 
his place. 

Whilft Sylla was encan^ped qp^n the bftJiks 
of the Euphrates, a Parthian, pamed Orpba- 
fus, arrived at his camp from king Arfaceq *, 
to demand the alliance apd amity of the Rq- 
m^ps. Sylla, in receiving h^ip at his audience, 
cauftd t:hree fe^its to be placed in his tent, one 
for Ariobarzanes, whq was pref^nt, another lor 
Orobafiis, and that in the midft for hinafelf. 
The Parthian king ?iftenvards, off'^nded at hh 
deputy, for having acquiefced to thi^ inft^qce of 
the Roman pride, caufed him to be put tq 
death. This i& t^e l^rft time the Parthian^ 
had any commerce.with the Rcirnajas. 

Mithridates did not dare at tjiat time tQ opt 
pofe the eftablllhment of Ar.i<>b|a?wnps ^ hjt 
diflembling the mortifiication..-fhat conduct qS 
the Ronuns g^ve h™, he re^lvfd XQ Jak^ an 

♦ // oq^j from '^it^rii^ik -W* * J .- ./ 

opportunity 
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opportunity df being revenged upon them. In 
the mean while, lie applied nifKfelf to cultiva- 
ting good alliances, For the augmenfration of 
his ftrength ; tnd began vi:h Tigranes king of 
Armenia, a very powerfbl mnce. Armenia strab.l.n 
had atfirft appertaixned to the rerfians ; it came p. 53 1,53 2 
under the Macedonians afrcttvards, and upon 
the death of Alexander, made part of the king- 
dom of Syria. Under Antiochus tlie great, 
two of his gcnerafe, Artaxitis and Zadriadres, 
with that prince's permiffion, eftablithed them- 
felves in tnis province, of which it is probable 
they were before govemours. After the defeat 
of Antiochus they adhered to the Romans, who 
acknowledged them as kings. They had divided 
Armenia into two parts ; Tigranes, of whom 
we now fpeak, defcended from Artaxius. Me 
poffeficd himfelf of all Avmenia, fubjefted fe- 
veral neighbouring countries by his arms, and 
thereby formed a very powerful kingdom. 
Mithridates gave him his daughter Cleopatra in 
marriage, and engaged him to enter fo far into 
his projeft againft the Romans, that they a- 
greed, Mithridates fhould have the cities and 
countries they Ihould conquer for his ftiare, and 
Tigranes the people, with all the effefts capa- 
ble of being carried away. 

Their firft enterprize and aft of hoftility A. M. 
was committed by Tigranes, who deprived A- 39* 5- 
riobarzanes of Cappadocia, of which the Ro- g!^^ J* 
mans had put him into poffeflion, and re-efta- 
bliftied Ariarathes, the iTon of Mithridates, in 
it. Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, happened 
to die about this time : his eldeft fon, called 
aHb Nicomedes, ought naturally to have fuo- 
ceeded him, and was accordingly proclaimed 
king. But Mithridates fet up his younger . 
brother Socnltes againft him, who deprived 

G 4 him 
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him of the throne by force of arms. The two 
detthroned kings went to Rome, to implore 
aid of the fenate, who decreed dieir re-efta- 
blilhment, and fent Manius Aquilius and M. 
Altinius to put that decree in execution. 

They were both rcinftated. The Romans 
advifed them to make irruptions into the lands 
of Mithridates, promifing them their fupport •, 
but neither the one nor the other dared to at- 
tack fo powerful a prince fo near home. At 
lengthy however, Nicomedes, at the joint in- 
ftances of the ambafladors, to whom he had 
promifed great fums for his re-eftablifhment, 
. and of his creditors, Roman citizens fettled in 
Afia, who had lent him very confiderably for 
the fame efFeft, could no longer refill their 
foUicitations. He made incurfions upon the 
lands of Mithridates, ravaged all the flat coun- 
try as far as the city Amaftris, and returned 
home laden with booty, which he applied in 
difcharging part of his debts. 

Mithridates was not ignorant by whofe ad- 
vice he had committed this irruption. He 
might eafily have repulfed him, having a great 
number of good troops on foot : but he did 
not make any motion. He was glad to place 
the wrong on the fide of the Romans, and to 
. have a juft caufe for declaring war againft 
them, He began by making remonftfances to 
their generals and ambafladors. Pelopidas was 
at the head of this embafly. He complained 
of the various contraventions of the Romans 
to the treaty of alliance fubfifting between 
them and Mithridates, and in particular, of the 
proteftion granted by them to Nicomedes, his 
declared enemy. The ambafladors of the lat- 
ter replied 5 and complained, on their fide, of 
Mithridates. The Romans, who were unwil- 
ling 
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ling to declare thcmfclvcs openly at prefent, ' 
gave them an anfwer in loofe and general terms 1 
tnat the Roman people had no intention that 
Mithridates and Nicomedes fhould injure each 
other. 

Mithridates, who was not iatisfied with this 
anfwer, made his troops march immediately 
into Cappadocia, expelled Ariabarzanes again, 
and fet his fon Ariarathes upon the throne, as 
he had done before. At the fame time, he fent 
hb ambafladors to the Roman generals to make 
his apology, and to complain of them again* 
Pelopidas declared to them, that his mailer 
was contented the Roman people Ihould judge 
in the aSair ; and added, that he had already fent 
his ambalTadors to Rome. He exhorted them 
not to undertake any thing, till they had re- 
ceived the fenate's orders •, nor engage rafhly in 
a war, that might be attended with tatal confe- 
quences. For the reft, he gave them to under- 
ftand, that Mithridates, in cafe juftice were re- 
fiifed him, was in a condition to right himfelf. 
The Romans, highly offended at fo haughty a 
declaration, made anfwer ; that Mithridates 
had immediately to withdraw his troops from 
Cappadocia, and not continue to difturb Nico- 
medes or Ariobarzanes. They ordered Pelo- 
pidas to quit the camp that moment, and not 
return, unlefs his mafter obeyed. The other 
ambafladors were no better received at Rome. 

The rupture was then inevitable, and the 
Roman generals did not wait till the orders of 
the fenate and people arrived : which was what 
Mithridates had demanded. The defign he had 
long formed of declarinff war againft the Ro- 
mans, had occafioned his having made many 
alliances, and engaged many nations in his in- 
terefts. Twenty-two languages, of as many 

different 
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^Skrcat ftopk^ were nsckoiied among^l: fm 
troops^ dl ^vbkh Mxdiridates kmfelf Ipoke 
wuk &ciHty* His araiy confilfacd of ty9o iuzn- 
<jred and fifty thou&nd foot, and forty thou- 
fand horfe ; without including an hundred and 
thiity armed chariots, and a neet of four bun- 
df'edlhip. 
JalHn. ]. Befonc he proceeded to adtion, he thought ic 
38. c. 3" neceiiary to prepare his troops for it, and made 
^' tfaem a * loi^ difcourie to animate them againft 

the Romans. " He reppefenced to diem, that 
** there was no room to examine whether war 
^ or peace were to be preferred ; that the Ro- 
^^ mans, by attacking thent firft, had fpared 
'' tlicm that deliberation : That their bufinefs 
♦' was to fight and cotnquer : That he afliired 
** himfelf of'^fiiccels, if the troops perfifted to 
^ zGt with die fame Talour they had already 
** ftfccwed upon fo many occaGons, and lately 
** againft the fame enemies, whom they had 
*' put to flight, and cut to pieces in Bidiynia 
** and Cappadocia : That there could not be a 
" more favourable opportunity than the prefent, 
** when the Marfi intcfled and ravaged the 
^' heart itfcif of Italy j when jRome was torn* 
*^ in pieces by civil wars, and an innumerable 
*' army of the Cimbri from Germany over- 
*' ran all Italy : That the time was come for 
** humbling thofe proud Republicans) who 
*' had the fame view with regard to the royal 
** dignity, and had fworn to pull down all 
*' the thrones of the univerfe : That for the 

* / have Jbridg^ii ihis dif- fir. ^e difimrfi is apei- 

eourfi extremilyy which Juf men of thtU txceiknt bifitri" 

tin repeat f at lengthy as it arts fit h^ and aught to make 

Jlood in Tregus Pompeius, 0/ us *vety much regret ihJoJs 

moisom be is rnsfy the efitemi' ef his writifigs, 

*« reft. 



•* reft ♦, tfee war his foWi^rt yKtt now entering 
^* into, W4S highhr different from that diey 
*' had fiifteined with (b myc^ Tafour in thrj 
•♦ horrid dcfeits, and frozen regions of Scy- 
" thiat That he fliotild lead them into the 
^* moft fixiitfol and temperate country of the 
^* world, abounding with rich and opulent 
** cities, which feemed to offer themfelves an 
♦* eafy prey : TThat Afia, abandoned to be de- 
♦^ voured by the infatiable avarice pf Ac pro- 
*^ confuls , the inexorable . cruelty of tax- 
*• farmers, and the crying injuftice of corrupt 
" judges, had the name of Roman in horror, 
♦* and expcfted them as her deliverers : That 
*^ they followed him not fo mudi to a war, as 
^* toafliired viftory and certain Ipoils/* The 
army anfwered this difcourfe with univerfal 
fliouts of joy^ ' and reiterated proteftations of 
fervice and fidelity. 

The Romans h^d formed three armies out 
of their troops in the feveral parts of Afia mi- 
nor. The firft was commanded by Caflius, 
who had the government of the province of 
Pergamus ; the fecond by Manius Aquilius ; 
the third by Qj^Oppius proconful, in the pro* 

♦ Nunc fe diverfam belli tiix litmm. JuJIin. 
(^ondidonein ingrrdi. Nam Sedlio pnblicanonim fre^ 

ncquc calo Afi^e effc tempe- perfy fign^h the fiirnkU faU 

ratius aliud, ncc folo fertili- 9f their go^ds, tvbofir default 

as, nee urbium irmltitudine of payment of taxes and im^ 

amaenkis ; magBamque tein> /^j> f^ad their movtahles and 

pocis parte^iy non ut mi}iti- effe&ffttzjJatt and fold l^ih^^ 

am, led ut feftam dipin» ac- fmblicans. Calunuiia litium 

niros, bcllo dubium &cili are the urnuft quirks and chi'. 

magis an uberi - tantunKjuc canery^ njjhicb fer<ved as tre- 

fc 4vich «Xpe^t Aila, ut texts for defritving the rid <f 

etiam vocibus vocft: adep their, efl^ errand effe^^^ eittinr 

jllis odium Rom^norum in- ufan a(f(iunt of tOKiSi or uipt 

caffit rapacitasprocon&Iuni, d(r Jime other cfilour, 
fedio guhticanoru9H calum- 

vincc * 
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vince of Pamphylia. Each of them had forty 
thoufand men, including the cavalry. Befides 
diefe trbpPSy Nicomedes h^d fifty thoufand 
foot, and fix thoufend horfe, They.b^an the 
war, as I have already obfcrved, widiout wait- 
ing orders from Rome, and carried it on with 
fo much negligence, and fo little conduft, that 
they were all three overthrown in different en • 
counters, and their armies ruined, Aquilius 
and Oppius themfelves were taken prifoners, and 
treated with all kind of infults. Mithridates, 
confidering Aquilius as the principal author of 
the war, treated him with the h^heft indigni- 
ties. He made him pais in review before the 
troops, and prefented him as a. fight to the 
people niounted on an afs, obliging him to 
cry, out with a loud voice,, that he was Manius 
Aquilius. At other times he obliged. him to 
walk on foot with his hands faftned by a chain 
to a horfe, that drew him* along. At laft he 
made him fwallow molten lead, and put hrm 
to death with the moft exquifite torments. The 
>copIe of Mitylenc had treacheroufly delivered 
lim up to Mithridates, at a time when he was 
: ick, and had wididrawn from - amongft them 
or the recovery of his health. 

Mithridates, who was defirous of gaining the 
peoples hearts by his reputation for clemency, 
fcnt home all the Greeks he had made prifoners, 
and fupplied them with provifions for their 
journey. That inftance of his goodnefs and 
lenity opened the gates of all the cities to him. 
The people came out to meet him every where 
with acclamations of joy. They gave him ex- 
<;eflive praifes. They called him the prefer- 
vcr, the father of the people,- the deliverer of 
Afia ; with all the other names afcribed to Bac- - 
chus, to which he had'a jyft title^ for. he paffed 

for 
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for the pririceof his times,, who could drink 
moft without teing difbrdered ; a quality he 
boafted of, and which he thought much to. 
his honour^ 

The fruits of his firft viftories were the con-. 
queft of all Bithynia, from which Nicomedes 
was driven-, of Phrygia and Myfia, lately; 
made Roman provinces; of Lycia, Pamphy- 
lia,. Paphiagonia, and feveral other countries. 

Having found, at Stratonicea a young maki 
of exquifite beauty, named Monima, he took 
her along with him. in his train. 

Mithridates, confidering that the Romans, 
and all the Italians in general, at that time, 
in Alia mincu'upQii diffd-ent afikirs, carried on 
intrigues underhand, much to the prejudice of 
his interefts, he lent fecrct orders from Ephcfus, 
where he then was, to the govcrnours of the 
provinces^ and magiftrates of the cities of Afia 
minor, to.maffacre them all upon a day. fixed *. 
The women, children, and domefticks, were. 
included in this profcription. To thefe orders 
was annexed a prohibition, to give interment 
to thofe whp ihould be killed. Their efta^ 
and effefts were to be confifcated for the ufe of 
the king,, and the murtherers. A fcvere finei 
was laid upon fuch as fhould conceal the living, 
or bury the dead ; and a reward for whoever 
difcovcred thbfe that were hid. liberty was 
given to the flaves, who killed dieir mafters -, 
and debtor^ f6rgivcn half their debts, for kil- 
ling their creditors. The repetition only of this 
horrid ord^,. is enough to make one tremble 
with horror. What then muft have been the 

* Is uno die, tota Afia, catione> civcs Romanos ne- 
tQt in civicatlbus, uno nuntio, candos trucidando^ue deno* 
arquc una licerarum fignifi- tavit. Cif. 

defo- 
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dtfohticBX hx aU thpfe psoviic^ ^vfacH. it -vffatf 
caBtcutod ! Faurfcaoc AauSsmd tLibTOaai axrd leek- 
liams wens laatcfasred in cooftqucaMEe of it. Sot»e 
make the flain amount to almoft twict th^e 

as Cos^ ]at fisnt duther to Ibi^ it; Ch&pMtiab 
qoom of Egypt had depofited' it fkws^ t9lM»^ 
ihe usuiertook die tfar. in Pixcmcis a^iifit h^ 
fi»{ liadiy cos^ Bdidt^ this tdcafinsy tbef fctaftid 
cigisc hundred talents^ ( c^t hmick^ed Imkotand 
crowns ) which the Jews in Afit mmit had 
depofited these^ when tliey firar tte war tfdady 
ta breaik out* 

Ah tbofe, wiio bad fciond W9m'» eSca^ 
tids general fkughter m Afi^ had.tdK«m1bg^: 
ia lUiodesy which recdvdd Aetk . -^^ncii joy*^ 
and adibrdicd them a foaire ntmad- Midsf'i^ 
dates ladd ficge to ttee city inefieiftoallf ^ t««hkh 
he was foDa>d>Kged to rai£t, as&er haMAg bc^n 
n danger of being taken hinUelf i^a^fedi^^^ 
whsreki he .kff maoiyc^ his ibips^ . 

When he had made himfelf mafter <tf Afia* 
minor^ Mithridates &nt Archdku^- dtieof hk^ 
genetulsy with an. acmy of mkmiPsd a^ 
twenty thdufand men inco GreoceL' That! ge- 
ne^ took Athens^ and' chofe: it f^ hk refi- 
dence^ giving, all orders from tiietKey in' regard- 
«>. die war on th^ fide. Duinng his ihf t^re^ 
he engaged moft of the citiea and itoic^^ of 
Greece in the inoerefts of his mafteiQ fie re* 
duced Delosby forec, which had rev^lecd frbrii 
the Atheniansy and reinftated them in tihe pof- 
lefiEon of ir« He fentr them the facred treafure^ 
kq>t in that ifland by Ariftion, to whom he 
^tvt two theufefld men as a guard' for' the mo- 
ney. Ariftion was an Athenian philbfopher, of 
the fedl of Epicurus. He made ufe of the two 

thoufand 
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thoia£u)d men uiider his comcnand to fax all 
at^imritjr at Athens^ where heexeoci&d a moft: 
erudi tyranny, putting many of the citizens to 
deaths and feomng many to Mitbridates, upon 
pretence thac they were of the Roman fa&bn. 

Such was the ftate of afl^iis,. when Sylla 
wi» charged with the war againft Mithndates. 
He iet eat iaunediately for Greece with five 
legions, and fomc cohorts and cavalry. Mi- 
iduidaties was* at that time at Pergatnus, whcce 
he diftributed rkhes, governments, and other 
rewards to his friends. 

Upon Sylkfs arrival, aQ the cities opened 
their gaoatDhim, except Athens, M^ch, fiii> 
jeAed«to the tycaiit Arifo>n^ yoke, was obliged^ 
unwillingly, to oppofe him. The Roman ge^ 
nerai, having entered Attica, divided his troops 
into two bodies v nhe one of which he lent t» 
befiege Ariftion in the city of Athens, and 
with the other he: marched in perlbn to the port 
Pirseos *, whick made & kind of fecond city, 
where Arcfaelaus. had ikuthimielf op; relying 
upon the ftrength of the place, the walls being 
aJmofl: fixty ieec high, and entirely of hewn 
ftcHie. The: work was. indeed very ftrong. 
and had been caifed by the order of Pericles in 
the Pclopcnnefian war ; when the hopes of vic- 
tory d^nding fblely upon this port, he had 
fortified it tt) ^ utn^oiB: of his power. 

The height of the walls: did not amose Syl^ 
k. He employed all ibrts of engmd& in hac^ 
ledagi it,, and. misid&eoittxnual ^^^a^ If- he 
would have waited a litde, be might have 
tajientthc li%fadd dty Iwidiont ftcikuig x blow, 
which, was reduced, by limine' to^ thelal^ ex- 
tremity. But, being inhaiite go return ta Rome, 
and apprdicnding jhe cfaangesLthat migfat happen 
fhene inhisx abfimar,^ihe i|)ared..h€icter danger^ 

fighting 
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fighting not expence, in order to haften the 
canclufion of. that war. Without enumerating 
the reft of . the warlike itor^ dnd equipage, 
twenty thoufand mules were perpetually em- 
ployed in working the machines only. Woo^ 
happening to fall fhort, from the great con- 
fumption made of it in the machines, which 
were often either broke and fpoiled by the vaft 
weight they carried, or burnt by the enemy, 
he did not Ipare thie facred groves. He cut 
down the trees in the walks of the Academy and 
Lycaeum, which were the fineft and bed planted 
in the fuburbs, and caufed the high walls that 
joined the port to the city to . be demolilhed, in 
.order to apply the ruins in raifing his works, 
and carrying on his approaches. 

As he had occaiion for abundance of money 
in this war, and defired to attach the foldiers 
to his intereffis, and to animate them by great 
rewards, he had recourie to the inviolable trea- 
fures of the temples, and caufed the fined and 
moft precious gifts, coniecrated at Epidaurus 
and Olympia, to be brought? from thence. He 
wrote to the Amphidyons,^ afiembled at Del- 
phos; ^^ That they would aft. wifely in fend- 
** ing him the treafures of the god ; becaufe 
*^ they would be more fccure in his hands v 
** and that if he ihould be ob^ged to make 
*' ufe of. them, he wouH return the value at 
•* ter the war." At the fame time he fent one 
of his frignds, named Caphis, a native of Pho- 
ci$, to Delphos, to receive all thofe treafures by 
weight. . 

When Gaphis arrived at Delphos, he was 
afraid, out. of reverence for the god, to meddle 
with the giita. coniecrated to him, and wept in 
the pitfence of the AmphiAyons, the ncccffity 
impoied upoa him. lJpon,which»: fomepedbn 

there 
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diefe having 4id« that he heard the found of 
Apolk^t ^ from the infide of the ianfhiarj^ 
Caphji, wheAcr he really bdieved it, or was 
for taking that occafion to put Sylla into a re^ 
ligious ifear, he wrote him an account df what 
had hfiippetied : Sylk, deriding his fimplicity, 
filled) *< That he was furprizcd he ihould 
*• Mi CcknpPehend^ that fining was a roken 
«* of joy, ^nd by no nieans afign of anger and 
•* rtfaitmem s tha* therefore he had nothing to 
«* dobufto take the treidures, indbe aflfhrcd^ 
« that thrgddfew hkn-dofo with plcafure, 
** and gave Aena to him himfelf." 

Flotareh, on this occafion, obfcrves upon the 
difl^ence between the antient Roman generals, 
and thofe of the times wi rtfy9r ipcak of. The 
fornier, whom rterit alohe had raifed to office, 
and who had no views from employments but 
the publick good, knew how to make the fol- 
diers refpedt and obey them, without defcending 
to ufe low and unworthy means for thatpurpofe. 
They commanded troops, that were wife, dif- 
ciplined) and well inftru&ed to execute the or- 
ders ofthdf generals without reply or delay. 
Truly kings^ fays Plutarch *, in the grandeur 
and nobility of their fentim^nts, 'but fimple and 
modeft particulars in their train and equipage ; 
they pat nh* ftate to no other expence in the dif- 
charge of their offices, than what was reafona- 
ble and neceflary ; conceiving it more fliamefdl 
in a captain to flatter his foldiers, than to fear 
his enemies. Things were much changed in 
the tim^s wfe now fpeak of. The Roman ge- 
nerals, abandoned to ihfafiable ambition arrd 
luxury, were obliged to make thcmfelvcs flaVes 

VouX. H to 
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to their ibldicrs, and to buy their Icrvices by 
gifts proportioned to their avidity ,^ and often 
by the toleration and impunity of thegreateft 
crimes. 

Sylla, in confequence, was perpetually in ex- 
treme want of money to fatisty his troops, and 
then more than ever for carrying on the fi^ 
he had engaged in ; the fuccefs of which ieemed 
to him of the higheft importance, both as to 
his honour and fefety. He waj fo.r depriving 
Mithridates of the only city he had left in 
Greece ; and which, by preventing the Ro- 
mans, from pafling into Afia, made all hopes 
of conquering that prince vain, and would ob- 
lige Sylla to return fhamefiilly into Italy, where 
he would have found other more terrible enemies 
in Marius and his fa<Stion. He was befides fen- 
fibly galled by the ofFenfive raillery Ariftion 
vented every day againft himfelf and his 
wifeMetella. 

It is not eafy to lay whether the attack or 
defence were conduced with mod vigour 5 *for 
both fides behaved with incredible courage and 
refolution. The fallics were frequent, and at- 
tended with almoft formal battles, in which 
the flaughter was greats and thelofs generally 
not very uneq[ual. The befieged would not 
have been in a condition to have made fo vi- 
gorous a defence, if they had not received feve- 
ral confiderable reinforcements by fea. 

What hurt i^iem moft, was the fecret trea- 
chery of two Athenian flaves, that were in the 
Piraeum. Thofe flayes, whether out of affec- 
tion to the Roman pafty, or defirous of pro- 
viding for their Qwn fafety, in cafe the place, 
were taken, wrote upon leaden balls all that 
palfcd within, and tlu-ew them with flings to\ 
the Romans. So that whatever wife meafures' 

Archelaus 
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Archelaus took, who defended the Piraeum^ 
whilft Ariftion commanded in the city, nothing 
fucceeded; He refolved to make' a general fal- 
ley ; the ttaitors flung a leaden ball with this 
intelligence Upon it * "To morrow^ at fucb an 
hour J th^ faot mil attack your works j and the 
barfiyeur camp. Sylla laid ambufhes, and re- 
palfed the befieged with lofi. A convoy of 
provilions was in the night to have been thrown 
mto the city that was in want of all things. 
Upon advice of the fame kind the convoy waife 
intcrcej^ted; 

' Notwith^rtdiiig all thefc difadVantages, the 
Athenians defended thcmfelves likd lions. They 
found means lo burn moft df the machined 
ere&ed againft the walls i or pafling by mines^ 
and hollowing the earth under them, they thre^ 
them down and broke diem to pieces. 

The Romans, on their fide, behaved with 
no lefs vigour* By the help of mines alfo they 
m^e a way to the bottom of the walls, under 
which they hollowed the ground, and having 
propt the foundations with beanis of wood, 
they afterwards fet fitc to the props, adding great 
quantity of pitch, fulphur, and tow. When 
thofe beams were burnt, part of the wall fell 
down with an horrible noife, and a large breach 
was opened, through which the Romans advan- 
ced to the aflault. The battle continued a great 
while with equal ardour on both fides, but the 
Romans at length were obliged to retire. The 
next day they renewed the attack. The be- 
fieged had built a new wall, during the nighty 
in the form 6f a crefcent, in the place where 
the other had^ fallen, and 'the Romans found 
it impoffible to force it. 

V o L. X. Ha Sylla, 
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Sylk) repulfed By fo ofaftinate a defence, re- 
folved to attack the PirsBum no lon^r, and 
confined himfelf to reduce the place by &nune. 
The city, on the other fide, was at the laft ex- 
tremity. A buihel oi barky bad been fold iti 
it for a thouland drachmas (or five hundred 
Uvres.) The inhabitants did not only «a% the 
grafs^ and roots, whidi they found about the 
citadel, but the flefh of hories, and the leatfaa 
of ihoes, which they boiled foft. in the tmiSt 
of the publick miftry, the tyrant paffed his 
days and nights in debauch. The fenatom and 
priefts went to throw thenvfelvea at his feet,, Con- 
juring him to have pity on the city, and to ob- 
tain a capitulation from Syllaj -, he difperiedrtheili 
with arrow-fhot,, and in that manner drove diem 
Scom his prefence,. 

He did not demand a ceflatioi» of arms, 
nor fend deputies to. SjUa, till reduced lo the 
lafi: extremity. As thoif deputies made no 
prQpofals, and deraanded hothi^ig of him to 
the purpofe, but ran on iivpraiifiti^ and extic^- 
ting Thefcus, EumolpuS)^ and t^ exploits c€ 
the Athenians ag^inft ^he -.Medley* Sylla was 
tired with their difcourfe,. and interrupted them, 
by laying,, '^ Gemlemeor harafigu^, you B»ay 
" go back again,^ and keep your rhetorical 
'" flourilhes for yourfelves. For my part, I 
" was not fent^ t(^ Athens to be informed of 
;*' your ancient prowefs,,but tp chaftife youi* mo- 
*' dera revolt," ... 

During this^ audience, fpkjs having entered 
the city^ tl^ overheard by chance foitic old 
men tallung oil the quarter called * Ccramica, 
and blaming tlie tyrant.. exceedingly for not 
guarding a certain part of the.waH, that wta the 

* The fuhlick place at Athenu 
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only place, by which the enemy might cafiJy 
fcale the city. At their return into the camp, 
they lehted what chey hcd heard to Syila. ^The 
parley had been to no purpofe. Sylia did not 
negleft the intelligence given him. The next 
ni^ he went in perfiin to take a view of the 
pJiKi^ and finding the wall aAually accdfible, 
he ordered ladders to be raifed againil it, began 
die attack there, and having made himfelf 
mafter of the wall afbcr a weak refiftance, en- 
tered the dty. He would not fufFer it to be 
iet on fire, but abandoned it to be plunde- 
red by the fi>ldiers, who in feverai houfes found 
human ilelh, which had been drefied to be 
eaten. A dreadful flaughter enfued. The 
oext day all the (laves were fold by auftion, 
and liberty was granted to the citizens who 
had efcaped the fwords of the foldiers : thofc 
were a very fmali number. He befieged the 
citadel the lame day, where Ariftion, and thofe 
who had taken re&ge there, were foon fo much 
reduced by hunger and thirft, that they were 
forced to fiirrender themlelves. The tyrant, 
his guards, and all who had been in any ofBce 
under him, were put to death. 

Some few days after, Sylla made himfelf maf- 
ter of the Piraaim, and burnt all its fortificati- 
ons; efpecially the arfenal, which had been 
built by Phifo, the celebrated archite<^, and 
was a wc«iderful fabrick. Archelaus, by the 
htip of his fleet, had retired to MUfiichia, ano- 
ther port of Attica. 

Thb year was fatal to the arms of Mithri- 
dates. Taxilus one of his generals arrived in 
Greece from Thraoe and Macedonia, with ah 
army of an hundred thoufand foot> and ten 
thodand horfe, wich fourfeorc a'nd leA chariots 
aimed with fcyihs. A^cteteu^?, that general's 
H 3 brother, 
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brother, was at that time in the p^rt of MiuiUi 
chia, and would neither remove frohixthe fea^ 
nor come to a battle witH the Romans \ but 
he endeavoured to protract the war, and cut off 
their provifions. This was very wife conduft, 
for Sylla began to be in want of them ; fi) that 
famine obliged^iiim to quit Attica, and to enter 
the fruitful plains of Boeotia, wheaie P)ortenfius 
joined him. Their troops being united, they 
took pofTdfion of a fertile eminence in the 
midft of the plains of Elatea, at die foot of 
which ran a rivulet. When they had formed 
their camp, the enemies could difcovcr at a view 
their fmall number: which amounted to only 
fifteen thoufand foot, and fifteen hundred horfe. 
This induced Archelaus's generals to prcfs him 
in the warmefl manner to proceed to adion. 
They did not obtain his confent without great 
difficulty. They immediately began to move, 
and covered the whole plain with horfes, cha^ 
riots, and their innumerable troops. For when 
the two brothers were joined, their armv might 
be called fo. The noife and cries of lo many 
nations, .and fo many thoufands of men pre- 
paring for battle.; the pomp and magnificence 
of their arr4y, all was terrible to behoTd. The 
luflre of their armour, magnificently adorned 
with gold itnd filver, and the lively colours of 
the Median and Scythian coats of arms, ming« 
led with the glitter of jjrafs and fteel, refieftoi 
rays, A/^hich whilft they dazzled the fight> filled 
the foul with terror. 

The Romans, feized with dread, kept clofe 
within their ejitrenchments. Sylla, not being 
f^ble by his difroqrfc ^^d remonflrancps to re- 
. moye their fear, and not being willing to force 
fhem .t^ .ighC: HI' the univerfal difcouragement 
they. thei% ^fx^ was obliged; to lie flill, and 
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foflfer, though with great impatience, the bra- 
vadoes and infulting derifiotv of the Barbarians. 
They conceived fo great a contempt for him 
in coniequence, that they obferved no difcipline 
any longer. Few of them kept within their 
entrenchments : the reft, for the fake of plun- 
der, difperfed in great troops, and removed 
coniiderably, even feveral days journey, from 
the camp. They plundered and ruinied fome 
cities in the neighbourhood. 

Sylla was in the laft defpair, when he faw 
the allies cities deftroyed in his view, for want 
of power to make his army fight. He at laft 
thought of a flxatagem ; which was to give 
the troops no repofe, and to keep them incef- 
iantly at work in turning the little river Ce- 
phifus, which was near his camp, and in dig- 
ging deep and large foffe's, under pretence of 
their better fecurity \ but in efFcft, that when 
dicy fliould be tired of fiieh great fatigue^, they 
j^ight pi^r the hazard of a battle to the con- 
tinuance of their labour. His ftratagem was 
-fiiccefsful. After having worked without inter- 
milfion three days % as Sylla, according to cuf- 
tom, was taking a view of their progrcfi, 
they cried out to him with one voice to lead 
them on againft the enemy. Sylla fufiered 
himfelf to be exceedingly entreated, and did 
not comply for fome time : but when he faw 
their ardour encreafe from his oppofition, he 
made them ftaiid to their arms, and marched 
againft the enemy. 

The battle was fought near Cheronaea. The 
enemy had poflefled thcmfelves with a great 
body of troops of a very advantagious poft, 
called Thurium 5^ it w^ the ridge of a fteep 
mountain, which extended itfclf upop the 
kit flank of the Ronians, and was very proper 
H4 w 
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to qheck' their a>oti<)na. Twd xtfta of CJiero* 
iwa came to Sy|J^,. apd promifed him todrivo 
t^ enemy from this jfofk^ if he would give 
diem a, fm^l pui^ber t4 chofen troops ; whkh 
he did. In the mean time he drew qp his army 
in brittle, divided bis boric in the twp wiflg|s» 
taking the right himf^f, and giving the kit ttis 
l^Iaren^. GaJba and Hortenfius formed a fc- 
CQfid line. Hortenfius, on the left of it^ fvfh 

Sorted Murena, whilft Galba, on the rights 
id the fame for Sylla. The Barbarians had 
already begim to extend their hprfe, jaod lights 
armed foot, taking in a lai^ compa^, with 
defign to furround (he fecood line, and chu^ 
them in the rear. 

At this inftant the two men of Cheronsa^ 
having gained the top of Thurium with dbcir 
fmaU troop, without being perceived by die 
^nepiy, Ihewed thcinfelves on a foddca. The 
Barbarians, fuipriised and terrified, imme^ 
diately took to fiight. Freffing againft. each 
Qth^r upon the declivity of die mountain, they 
rap precipitaiplly down it before the encnajr*^ 
who fell upon them^ and purfued theni with dicir 
fwords at their backs \ fo that about three 
dioufand men were killed upon the mountain. 
^( thpfe that cfcaped, fom^ fell into the hards 
of Murein^i who had juft before formed him-* 
&\f[ in battle* Hailing marched againft 
tbpm, he cut off their way, and made a great 
flaughter of them :, the reft, who endeavoured 
to regain their camp, fell in upon the main 
kody .of their trog^ with fo much diforder, 
ihat they thrfw the whole army into terror and 
confqfion, and rnade their generals Jofe much 
time, in rc-inftating them, which was one of the" 
principal <aufcs of their defeat. 

3 

Sylla, 
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Syib, takkig ad^ftntage of this diferder, 
roarclied ag^inft them fo warmfy, that having 
cleared the gpoatid bet^Fedn the two armies with 
actreitie rapidky, he preventje^ the effeft of 
their chariots armed with ftydw. The force of 
thefe chariots depended t^n the length of their 
courle, which gave impetuofky and violence to 
their motion ; inftead of which, ft Ihort ^ace 
that did HOC leave room for their carrier, ren- 
dered them ufefeft and inefFe6h3al. This the 
Barb^ians experienocd at thisth«e, Theifirft 
chuiots came on fo flowly, and with fo little 
efie&, that the Romans eafily pufhing them 
back, with great noife and loud laughter called 
for others^ as was cuftomaiy at Rome in the 
chariot-races of the Circus. 

After thofe chariots were removed, the two' 
armies joined battle. The Barbarians prcfciit- 
ed their long jrikes, and kept clofe order with 
their bucklers joined, fo that they could not be 
broke ; and the Romans threw down their ja- 
velins, and with fword in hand, removed the 
enemy*s pikes, in •fder to join and charge 
Acm widi great fiiry. What encreafcd their 
animofity, was the fight of fifteen thouland 
flav^, whom the king's generals had fpirited 
from them by the promife of their liberty, and 
placed with the heavy-armed foot. Thofe 
flaves had fo much refolution and bravery, 
riiat they folkined the ihock of the Roman 
foot without giving way. Their battle was 
fo deep and fo well clofed, that the Romans 
could neither break nor move them, till die 
light-armed foot of the fecond line had put 
Aem into diforder, by the difcharge of their ar- 
Fows, and an hail of ftones from their flings, 
which forced fiiem to give jground. 

Arcbelaus 
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Archclaus having made his right wing ad- 
vance to furround the left of the Romans^ 
Hortenfius led on the troops under his com- 
mand to take him in flank. Which Archclaus 
fleeing, he ordered two thoufand horfe to wheel 
about. Hortenfius, upon the point of being 
overpowered by that great body of horfe, re- 
tired by little and little towards the mountains, 
perceiving himfelf too far from the main bo- 
dy, and almoft furrounded by the enemy. 
Sylla, with part of his right wing, that had not 
yet engaged, marched to his relief. From 
the dqft raifed by. thofe troops, Archdaus 
judged who it was, and leaving Hortenfius, he 
turned about towards the^ place Sylla had quit- 
ted, in hopes he ihould find no difficulty in 
defeating die right wing without its general. 
Taxilas, at the fame time, led on his foot, 
Chakafyi' arnied with brazen ftiields, againft Murena 5 
des. whiMt each fide raifed great cries, which made 
the neighbouring bills refound. Sylla halted on 
that noife, not knowing well to which fide he 
Ihould haften. At length, he thought it moft 
expedient to return to his former poil, and 
fupport his right wing. He therefore fent 
Hortenfius to affift Murena with four cohcHts, 
and taking the fifth with him, he flew to his 
right wing, which he found engaged in battle 
with Archelaus, neither having the advantage. 
But as foon as he appeared, that wing taking 
new courage from the prefence of their gene- 
ral, opened their way through the troops of 
Archelaus, 'put them to flight, and purfiied 
them vigoroufly for a confiderable time. 

After this great fuccefs, without lofing a 

moment, he marched to the aid of Murena. 

Finding that he was alfo viftori<His on his fide, 

and had defeated Taxilus, he joined him in 

; the 
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the purfuit of the vanquiftied. A great num-* 
ber of the Barbarians were killed in the plain, 
and a much greater cut to pieces, in endea- . 
vouring to gain their camp ; fo that, of many 
thoufahd men, only ten tnoufand efcaped, who 
fled to the city of Chalcjs. Sylla wrote in Im . 
memoirs, that only fourteen of his men were 
milling, and that two of them returned the 
fame evenmg. 

To celebrate fo jgreat a viftory, he gave A.M. 
the mufick games at Thebes, and caufed judges 39*9- 
to come from the neighbouring Grecian citiesg^*-'' 
to diftribute the prizes ; for he had an impla- 
cable averfion for the Thel^ns. He even de- 
prived them of half theh" territory, which he 
confecrated to Apollo Pythius, and Jupiter O- 
iympius, and decreed that the money he had 
taken out of the temples of thofe gods, fliould 
be repaid out of their revenues. 

Thefe games were no fooner over, than he 
received advice, that L. Valerius Flaccus of 
the adverfe party ( for at this time the divi- 
(ions between Marius and Sylla were at the 
highefl ) had been elected conful, and already 
croffed the Ionian fea with an army, in ap- 
pearance againft Mithridates, but in reality a- 
jgainft himfelf. For this reafon he began his 
march to Theffaly, as with defign to meet him. 
But being arrived at the city of Melitea, news /« ^Ihf 
came to him from all fides, that all the phcesfit- 
he had left in his rear were plundered by ano- 
ther of the king's armies, ftronger and more 
numeroqs than the firft. For Dorylaus was 
arrived at Chalcis with a great fleet, on board 
of which were fourfcore thoufand men, the beft 
equipped, th6 moft warlike and difciplined of 
all Mithridates's troops, and had thrown him- 
felf into Boeotia, and feized upon the whole 

country 
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country in order to bring Sylla to a batdc Ajt- 
chclaus' would have diverted hin^ fiom that de^ 
fign, by giving him an exad account of the 
battle he had lately loft ; but his cqunfel and 
renionftrances were to no purpofe. He foon 
knew, that the advice he had given him, was 
higUy reafonable and judicious. 

He chofe the plain of Orchomcnus for the 
field of battle. Sylla caufed foffe's to be dug 
on eacli fide of the plain, to deprive the ene- 
my of the advantage of an open country, and 
to remove them towards the marfties. The 
Barbarians fell furioufly on the workmen, dif- 
gerfed them, and put to flight the troops that 
li^oorijed them. Sylla, feeir^ his surmy flying 
10 tnis manner, quitted his horfe imn>ediately, 
and feizing one of his enfigns, he puflied for* 
wards towards the enemy through thofe that 
fled, crying to them, For nu^ Riman$j I/iwik 
ii glorious to die here. But for you , when you 
foall he ajked where you (abandoned your gene-' 
raly remember to fay it was at Orchomems. Tliey 
could not fulfer thofe reproaches, and returned 
to the charge with fuch fury, that they naade 
Archelaus's troops turn their backs. The Bju*- 
barians came on again in better order than be- 
fore, and were again repulfed with greater 
lofs. 

The next day, at fun-rife, Sylla led back his 
troops towards the enemy's camp, tp continue 
liis trenches, and falling upon thofe who were 
detached to flciririifh and drive away the work- 
men, he charged them Ho rudely, that he put 
them to flight. Thefe thriew the troops, who 
had continued in the camp, into fuch terror, 
that they were afraid to ftay to defend it. 
Sylla entered it pel-mell with tliofe that fled, 
»nd made himfclf mafter of it. The marlhes, 

in 
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in ;i moment, wcsre dyed with blood, and iht 
kkc^filkd wich dead bodies. The enemies, in 
difi^ecent atuckS) bft the gre^teft pan of theif 
troops. Archelaus continued a great while hid 
m the marflieSy md eicaped at laft to Chalcis. 

The news of all thefe defeats threw Mithri- 
daces into ^eat confteriiation. However, as 
dat prince w&^ t^ nature fruitfu} in refources^ 
be dw not lofe dOurage, and applied himfelf 
in rejpairing his loites^ by making new levies* 
But from the fear/ that his ill fuccefs might give 
birth to fome fevolt or confpiracy againft his 
perfon^ as tud already hstppened, he took the 
bloody precaution of putting sU he fufpedled 
to deadly widiout fparing even his beft friends^ 

He was bimfetf no happier in Afia^ than 
his g^crato had beeli in Greece. Fimbria, who 
eommafided a Roman army there, beat the re- 
mainder of hb beft troop. He jpurfued the 
Vanquifhad as ht as the gates or Pei^amus* 
whe!^ MithridAtes refided, and obliged him to 
quit that pfee^ himfelf, and^ retire to Pitane, a 
maritime plate of Troas. Fimbria purfued him 
thither, ^nd invefted him by land. But as he 
he had no fleet td do the fame by fea, he fent 
to LucuUus, who cruized in the neighbouring 
feas with the Roman fleet, and reprefented to 
him, that he mightacquire immortal glory, by 
feizing the perfpn of Mithridates, who could 
not eSape him, and by putting an end to fo 
important a war. Fimbria and LticuUus were 
of two differ^tit facftions. The latter would 
not be Qoncern^d in the affairs of the other. $p 
that Mithridates efcaped by fea to Mitylene, 
and extricated himfelfout of the hands of the Ro- 
mans. This fault.coft them very dear, and'is not 
extraordinary in ftates, wlhere niifiinderftandings 

fubfilt 
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fid>fift between the minifters and the .generals of 
the army ; which make them negJioEt the pub- 
Ikk good, leaft they flioiikl contribute to the 
glory of their rivals. 

Lueullus afterwards beat Mitlirtdates*^ fleet 
twice, and gained two great vidories over him. 
This happy fiiccefs was the more furprizingy 
as it was not expe&ed from LucuUus to diilin- 
guifh himfelf by military exploits^ He had 
pafTed his youth in the fhidies of the bar ^ and 
during his being qa^Aor m Afia, the province 
had always enjoyed peace. But fo happy a ge- 
nius as his, did not want to be taught by ex- 
perience ; which is not to be icqpiired by lef- 
£)ns, and generally cofb many.yio^rs^ applica* 
lion *. He iiipplied that defedt in fome- mea- 
fiire, by employing the whole time of his jour^ 
nies by land and fea^ pardy in afking queftions 
of perfons experienced in the aft of war, and 
partly in inftrufting himfelf by the reading of 
liftory. So that he arrived in Afia a com^ 
pleat general, who had left Rome with only a 
moderate knowledge in the art of war. Let 
.young warriors confider this with due attention v 
and obferve in what manner the Great form 
themfelves* 



* Ad Mithridatlcum bel- 
him miffas a fenatu, hon 
vtodor opinionem vicit om- 
<itium quae de virtu te ejus : 
crat^ fed etiain gloriam Ai- 
perioruni. Idque eo fuic 
nurabilius^ quod ab eo laus 
imperatoria non expedlaba- 
txvTf qui adolefcentiam in fb- 
lenii opera, quxHurae diu- 
turnum tcmpus, Murenabel- 
lum in Ponto gerente, in 
A^ pace cenfumpTcrat. Sed 



incredibilis qQsedam ingeirlt 
magnitudo non defideravit 
indocilem u(ih difciplinam'. 
Itaque cam tottiin iter Sc na- 
vigationcm confumpfiiTec , 
partim in percontando a pc; 
ritis, partim in rebus geftis 
legendis j in Afiam fz&as im- 
perator venit, aim eflet Rtf- 
ma profedltts rtl militaris ru; 
dis. C/f. Ac£dm ^afi, 
1. 4. n. 2. • 
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Whilft Sylla obtained great advantages in 
Oreeoe^ the fedion that oppbfcd him, and at 
that time en^ofTed all power at Rome, had 
declared hini an erienay^of the republick. Cin- 
na and Carbo treated the nobleft and moft con- 
iiderable perfons with every kind of cruelty 
and injuftice« Moft of diele, to avoid this in- 
fopp(H-table typantty, -had chofe to retire to Syl- 
ia*s camp, as ^ a port of fafety ; fo that in 
a fmall time Sylla had a little fehate about 
him. His wife MctcUa, having elcaped with 
gpeat difficulty with her children, came to him 
with' an account, that his enemies had burnt 
his JhOujfe, and ruined his lands ; and begged 
him to dq>art immediately to the relief of thofe, 
who remained in Rome, and were upon the 
point of being -made viftims of the fame 
fury. ' 

Sylla was in. the greateft perplexity. On the 
one fide, the miferable condition, to which his 
country was reduced, inclined him to march di- 
rcftly to its relief ; on the other, hie could not 
refolve to leave imperfeft fo great and impor- 
tant, an affair as the war with Mithridates. 
Whilft he was under this cruel dilemma, a 
merchant came, to him, to treat with him in 
fecret from general Archelaus, and to make 
him fome propofals of an accommodation. He 
was fo exceedingly rejoiced, when this man had 
explained his commiffion, that he made all pof- 
fible hafte to hdve a conference with that ge- 
neral. . 

They had an interview upon the banks of 
the Ilea, near the little city of Dclium, Arche- 
laus, who did not know how important it wa$ 
to Sylla, to have it in his power to repafe into 
Italy, propofed to him the uniting his interefts 
with diofe of Miihridates j and added, that his 

matter 
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mafto' would fupply hkuwkb niQfle/^ effi6p$^ 
andihipSv for a war ag^ft QnAa's and Ma- 

rius's party. 

Sylla, without feeixuggofT^oded M firfl: with 
.£ich cropoials^ exhorted himi, on hb fide, 
to withdraw bim&lf ftpOkr ^ fervicudew i^ 
which he JUvqd^ undef ain j)n;q;^rio^ $iid cruel 
prin^^. ^e added^ th^t he mi^t t^e iqpon 
him the title ^: kmg in his gov^rnmenti and 
offered to. have him declared the aily aiiid &knd 
of the Uoman people^ if he wcfi^d deliv^ up 
to Kim Mkhridates's Heel iH>4cr his command. 
Archelauf reje&ed that pmpoikl with indigna* 
tion, audi even exprefled to the Roman geitC' 
ral^ how much he thoiight himfelf injuicd hf 
the fuppofition c^ his 43eing cap^^l^e of fiK^ a 
treajfbn... Upon which Sylla, affumin^ die air 
of grandeur and dignity, fo natural to the Ro- 
mans, faid to him : ^^ If being omly a (lave, 
<' and at; Ix^ but an o£Bcer of a Barbaftasi 
^' king, you look upqn it a^ a bafene6 to 
** quit the fcrvicc of your mafter, how dared 
/^ you propoie the ^dbasdoning the imerefis of 
^' the republick to fuch a Roman as me ? Do 
^' you imagine our conditions and afiairs to be 
" equal? Have you forgot my vidbories? Do 
" you not remember, you ve the iame Arcfae- 
^^ laus, I have defeated im two battles^ and 
v"^«« forced in the laft to hide himfelf in the 
" marfhesof Orchgmenus?'^ 

Archeiaus, confounded by fo haiighty an an* 
fwer, fuftained himfelf no longer in the fe- 
quel of the negotiation. Sylla got the afcen- 
dant entirely, and didating the law as vj^tori, 
he propoied the following conditions : " That 
^^ Mknndates fhould renounce Afia and Pepli*- 
<^ lagonia : That he ihould reftoreBithynia to 
" Nicomedes^ and Cappadocia to Ariobarxa- 

ncs : 
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«• hcs: That he fh6uld pay the Roftians two 
** thoufand tafents (fi* millions) fbt* the ex-_ 
•* penccs of the wotj and leventy armed gal- 
•* leys, widi their whole equipage ) and that 
** Sylla, on his fide, fliould iecure to Mithri- 
** dates the reft of his dominions, and caufe 
*' him to be declared die friend and ally of* 
*« the Roman people.** Archclaus feemed to 
approve thoie condidons ; and difpatxrhed a 
courier immediately to communieate them to 
Mithridates. Sylla fet out for the Hellefpont, 
canybg Ardielaus with him^ whom he treated 
with gi^t honours. 

He received Midiridates*3 ambdffadors at La- 
riffa, who came to 'declare to him, that their 
hiafter accepted aild ratified all the other arti^ 
cles, but that he defired he would not deprive 
him of Paphlagonia ; and that a& to the ieventy 
galleys, he c^d by no means comply with 
that article. Sylla, oficnded at this refiifal, 
anfwered them in an angry tone i " What fay 
*' you i Woitld Mithridates keep pofieflion of 
" Paphlagonia, and does he relufe me the 
'* galleys I demanded ? I cxpefted to have 
** feen him return me thanks upon his knees, 
" for having only left him the hand with 
«* which he butchered an hundred thoufand Ro- 
** mans. He will change his note^ When I go 
*• over to Afia ; thou^ at prefentj in the midft 
*' of his court at Peigamus, he meditates plans 
*' for a waf he never faw." Such Was the 
lofty fl:ile of Sylla^ Who gave Mithridates to 
underftand zt tb^ fame time, that he would not 
talk fuch langus^e^ had he beenprefent in thtf 
paft batdes. 

The ambaf&dcWi terrified With this inlWer/ 
made no j«^rfy. Archelaus endeavoured to- 
Igften Sylla, and promifed hiih^ that Mithri- 

YOL.X I dates 
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dates fhould coixTefit to tU the! arddes. He 
fet out for that ;|Jtirpofc> and SyHa, after ha- 
ving laid wefte thc{ coutttrjr, . retiKncd into 
Macedonia^ 
A. M. - Archelaysi updq his rejeiirh, jcfined . him af 
3920. the city of PhiUippi, arid tofoSined him^ that 
Mithridates yfro^ acdept the' ptopdfod condi- 
tioAs ; but that hs; a^ce^diri^ deftred to have 
a conference with him. What made him 
earneft for thSs interview, wa!s hii fear of Fim- 
bria^ who having kiUod Flkcidus, of whom 
mention is made bef^e, and piit himfelf at 
the head of that conful's army, advanced by 
great marches againflr Mitfarldi&s 1 which, de- 
termined (hat prince to make peace with Sylla. 
They had an interview at Dardania, a city of 
Troas. Mithridates had itifli: hhn two hun- 
dred galleys, twenty thou&nd foot, fix thouh 
fand horfe, and a great number of chariots 
armed with fcyths: and SyUa had only four 
cohorts, and two hundred hodc in his com- 
pany. Mithridates, advancing to meet hini, 
and offering him his ha^d ; SyUa aiked him, 
whether he accepted the propofed concKtions ? 
As the king kept filence^ SyHa continued: 
" Do you not know, Mitteidatw, that It is 
" for fuppliarits to fpeak, aoid for the vifto- 
" ripus to hear and be Blent ? ** Upon thiJ 
Mithridates bi^^gaji a long apblcgy^ endeavou- 
ring to throw the caufc of the War, partly up- 
on the. gods, and partly upon the Romans. 
SyUa interrupted him, and af6et'hs^yif% made 
a-kmg detail of the violences' and inhumanities 
he had conimitt3cd,;he demanded of him a k- 
cond time, whether he would ratify the con- 
ditions presented to hini byArAefaus. Mith- 
ridates, furprized at the hajughtipefs and Iteady 

. > . air^ 



air of tie ftoman general, having anfwered in 
the affirnmdlye, Sylla then received his em- 
braces 5 and afterwards prefenting the kings,, 
/iriofaarzaiies, arid Nicopiedcs^ to him, he re* 
cohciled them to each other* Mithridates, af- 
ter the delivery of the fevehty galleys entirely 
equrpped, and five hundred archers, re*m* 
barked. 

Sylla f^w plainly, that thia ,trcaty of peace 
was highly difagreeable tQ his troops. They 
eould not bear, that a prince* who of all the 
kings Was the moft mortal enemy of Rome^ 
and who, in one day, had,caufed an hundred 
tHouiand Roman, citizens dtiperfed in Afia tQ 
be put to the fword, fhould be treated with fo 
much favour, and even honour, and dedared 
the friend afid ally of the Romans, alinoft ftill 
reeking with their blood. Sylla, to juftify his 
condiiS, gave them to underBandj that if he 
had rejeded h^s pmpofals of peace, Mithrida- 
tes, on his refufal^ would not have failed to 
treat with Fimbria 1 arid that, if thofe two 
enemies had joined their forces, they would 
hiVe obliged him either to abandon his con- 
quells, or has^rded; a battk againU: troops, fu- 
periour in number*, undei* the commatid of two 

treat captains, who in one day might have * 
eprived him of the fruit of all his viftories. 
Thus ended the firft war with Mithridates^ 
which had lafted four years, and in which 
Sylla had deftroyed more than an hundred and 
fixty thoufand of the enemy ; recovered Greece^ 
Macedonia, lonfa^ Afia^ and many other pro- 
vinces, of which Mithridates had poffeffed 
himfelf I and having deprived him of a great 
part of his fleet j obliged him to confirie himfelf 
within the bounds of his hereditary domini- 
V o L. X, la ons4 
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ons. * But what is mofl: to be admired iit 
Sylla is, that during three years, whilft the 
iadions of Marius and Cinna had enflaved 
Italy, he did not diflcmble his intending to 
turn his arms a^inft them, and yet continued 
the war he had begun i convinced, that it was 
neceflary to conquer the foreign enemy, before 
he itduoed and puniihed thofe at home. He 
was alfo highly laudable for his conftancy, in 
not hearkning to any propofals from Midiri- 
dates, who oflfered him confideraUe aid againft 
his enemies, till that prince had accepted the 
conditions of peace he prefcribed him. 

Some days after, Sylla began his march a- 
gainft Fimbria, who was encamped under the 
walls of Thyatria in Lydia, and having mark- 
ed out a camp near his, he began to fortify it. 
Fimbm'is foldiers, who came out unarined, 
ran to lalute and embrace thofe of Sylla, and 
affifted them with great pleafure in forming their 
lines. Fimbria, feeing thi^ change in hia 
troops, and fearing Sylla as an irreconcrleable 
enemy, from whom he could expeft no par- 
don, after having attempted in vain to get 
him ailffitiated, killed himfelf. 

Sylla condemned Afia in general to pay 

twenty ihoufiuid talents, and bcfides that, rifled 

I particulars exceedingly, by abandoning their 

hpufes lo the infolence and rapacioufnefs of his 

u*oop$, whom he quartered upon them, and 

* Vk quidquam 'n Syllae aavitqur ante frangendum 

cperibus clarias duzerim, hokeva, quam ulcilcendam 

<Juam quoc), cum per tricn- civcm? repalfbque cxtcrno 

nium Onnsna: Marianas par- meta; ubi quod alienum efi*et 

tcs Italkm obiiderent, nc- viciflet, fopcrarct quod erat 

que iJlaturum k. bellum iis domefticum. Fm, Patarc. 

c. a. 

who 
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who lived at difcretion as in ccxiauered cities. ^ 
For he gave orders tliat every hoA Ihould pay 
each foldier quartered upon him four drachmas j-^^^ //. 
a day, and entertain at table himfelf, and as^<i. 
many of his friends as he Ihould think fit to ^ 
invite; that each captain fhould have Rhy Five and 
drachmas, and befides that a robe for the houfe, ^Jj^'^^y 
and another when he went abroad. 

After having punifhed Afia, he fct out from piut. in 
Ephefus with all his fliips, and arrived the third Syll.p.468 
day at the PirflBum. Having been initiated ^''^•* 3' 
in tiie great naj^eries, he took for hb ownAthen.13. 
ufe the library of Apellicon, in which wo^p. 214. 
the works of Ariftotle. That philofopher, at^^"- [^ 
his death, had left his writings to Theophraftus, ^^^ ' 
one of his moft ilUiftrious difciples. The latter 
had transferred them to Neleus of Scepfis, a 
city in the neighbourhood of Petgamus in 
Afia ; after whofc death thofe works fell into 
the hands of his heirs, ignorant perfons, who 
kept them (hut up in a cheft. When the kings 
of Pergamus began to colleft with care all 
forts of books fibr their library ; as the city of 
Scepfis was in their dependance, thofe heirs, 
apprehending thefe works would be taken from 
them^ they thought proper to hide them in a 
vault underground, where they remained almoft 
a.n hundred and thirty years ; till the heirs of 
Neleus's family, /^hich after feveral generations 
were fallen into extreme poverty, brought therq 
out to fell them to Apellicon, a rich Athenian, 
who fought every where after the moft curious 
books for his library. As they were very 
much damaged by the length of time, and the 
damp place where they hsid lain, Apellicon 
had copies immediately taken of them, in which 
there were many ghafms j becaufe the originals , 
wcff either rotted in many places, or worm- 
' ' I 3 eaten ' 
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eaten and effaced. Thefe blanks, words, j^d 
letters, were fillqd up as well as i:hey could be 
by comefhire, and that often with fufficierit 
want ofjudgmcnt. from hence arofe the ma^iy 
difficulties in thofe works, which h^ye _eyer 
fince divided the learned world. Apellicon 
being dead fome fmall time before Sylla's ar-r 
rival at Athens, he feized ujpon his library ; 
and with the* works of Ajiftotle,. wjiich he 
found in it, enriched his own at Rome, A 
famous grammarian of thofe times, named Ty- 
rannion, who lived then at Ronie, having a 
great defire for thefe works oif A^ftotle, ob- 
tained permiflion from Sylla's librarian to take 
a copy of thenrj. T*haf copy 'was communi- 
cated to Andronicus the Rhodian, who after- 
wards gave it to tjie publick'-, the world is 
obliged to him for the works of that great 
philofopher, ' . 

S E C T. II, 

Second war againji Mitbridates^ under Murenq^ 
of only three yearns duration. Mithridqtes pre-y 
fares to renew the war. He concludes a treaty 
with Sertorim. ^irdwar witb Mitkridates. 
LuculluSy confute fent againji htm. Me obliges 
him to raife the fiege of Cyzict/ihj and defeats 
his troops. He gains a conipleat 'ViStorj over 
bim^ and reduces him to fly (ntd Pontus. Tra-. 
gical end of the ftfters arid wives of Mitbri-: 
dates. He endeavours to retire to Tigranes bis. 
fon-in-law. Lucullus ' regulates thf tiffqirs of 
4/ia. ' " ." ;. . / ^' • ' ■ 

3921. Q YLLA, on fetting out for Rome, had 

Ant.J.C.i^ left the government of Alia to Murena> 

?3- .* with the two legions' that ha^ ferved under 
Appian.p. . : . p - . pj jj.j 
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FiitArisi, to keep the province in obcdiencCp 
•This Mur^a lis tke father of him, for whom 
Cicero made the fine oration, which bears his 
jiaine. His* ion at^is time made his firft cam- 
pair^ undeT hi'i^. 

After Sylla^s departure,, Mithridates bjeing 
rettrrned into Pbhtius^ marched his army againft 
thepfeople of Colchis, and the Bblphonjs, who 
had revdued ^atnft him. The firft demanded 
his fon Mithridates ifbr their kFng, and having 
obtained htth^ immediately returned to their 
duty. The king, imagining their conduft to 
J>rQCeed from his fori*s intrigues, toqk umbrage 
at it, and having caufed him to come to him, 
he ordered hlitt to be bound with chains of gold, 
and rc3<)n dSter put him to death. That fon had 
dont Kim great fervices in the war againft Fim^ 
tiria^ We fee here a new infbmce of the jea-. 
loufy which the cxceflive love of power is apt 
to incite, and to what an height the prince, * 
who abandons himfelf to it, is capable of car-r 
rying hi^fufpiciohs againft his own blood ; al- 
ways i«ady to proceed to the moft fatal extre- 
mities, and to facrifice whatever is deareft to 
him to the flighteft diftruft. As for the inha-r 
biuants of the' Bofphorus, he prepared a greaf 
fleet and i numerous army, which gave reafon 
to believe, his defigns were a^inft the Ra- 
inans. He liad not indeed reftored all Cappa-r 
docia to Ariobarzahes, but referved part of it 
in his own hands ; and he began to lufpefl: Ar-r 
chelaus, as having engaged him in a peaqe equal- 
ly fhanlefol and diladvantaglou$. ^ , 

When Archelaus perceived it, well knowing 
the mafter he had to deal with, he took re- 
fuge with Mlirena, arid fdiicited him warmly 
to turn his arms againft MithriSates. Murei^a, 
who paifiona^el^ dcBr«i to obtaip the honour 
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pf a triumph, fuffercd himfelf to be cafilf 

periVadcd. He made an irrypticm into Cap^ 

padoci^, ^nd made himfelf matter of Comana, 

the moft powerfijl city of that kingdom. Mi*- 

thridates fent ambafladors to him, to complatfi 

of his violating the treat/ the Romans had made 

with him. Murena replied, that he knew of 

no treaty made with their matter. There was, 

in reality, nothing reduced to writing on Sylr 

h*s part, the whole having patted by verbal 

agreement. So that he continued to ravage the 

country, and took up his winter-qiKUters in it. 

Mithridates fent ambafladors to Rome, to makp 

his complaints to Sylla and the fenate, 

A. M. There game a cqmmiflioner froni Rome, but 

392£. without a decree of the fcniite, who publickly 

Ant. J. C. ordered Murena not to ipoleft the kii^ of 

^^- Pontus. But as they cqnfcrred together in prir 

vate, this was looked upon tp be (nere coUur 

fion: M^irena perfifted, notwithftanding, in 

committing hoftilitjes upon the king^ lands. 

. Mithridates therefore took the field, and haT 

ying paired the river lialys, gav^ Mureoa batr 

tie, defeated him, and obliged him to retire 

into Phrygia with very great lols, 

A M. Sylla, who had been appointed didator, not 

,023. being able to fuffer that Mithridates contrary 

Ant. J. C. to the treaty he had grated him, ftiould he 

^'- difquieted, lent Gabinius tp Muren^ to order 

him in e^rneft to defift from making war on 

that prince, and tq reconcile him with Ario? 

barzanesj he obeyed. Mithridates, having put 

one of his fons of only four ye^s old into the 

hands of Ariobarzanes as ^ hoftage, under 

that prete^ff retained the cities, in which he had 

garrifons. ^ promifing, no doubt, to reftore them 

}n time, He then gave a feaft, in which he 

propqfed prizes. for fuch as Ihquld excel the reft 

■ ' " ' W 
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in drinking, eating, fmging, and raillying : 
fit objefts of emulation! Gabinius was the only 
one, who did not think proper to enter diefc 
Jifb. Thus ended the fccond war with Mith- 
ridates, which lafted only three years. Mu- 
rena, at his return to Rome, received the ho- 
nour of a triumph, to which his pretenfions 
l^erc put indifferent, 

Mithridates at length reftorcd Cappadocia to A. M. 
Ariobarzanes, forced by Sylla, who died thc39«^- ^ 
lame year. But he contrived a ftratagem to de- ^g ' •'' * 
prive him entirely of it. Tigranes had lately 
built a great city in Armenia, which, from his 
own name, he called Tigranocerta. Mithri- 
dates perfwaded his fon-in-law to conquer Cap- 
padocia^ and totranfport the inhabitants into 
the new city, and the other parts of his domi- 
nions, that were not well peopled. He did fo, 
and took away three hundred thousand fouls. 
From thenceforth, wherever he carried his vic- 
torious arms, he always did the fame, for the 
better peopling of his own dominions. 

The ejctraordinary reputation of Sertorius, 
who had given the Romans terrible employ- 
ment in Spain, made Mithridates conceive die 
thought (^ fending an embafliy to him, in order 
to engage him to join forces againfl the com- 
mon enemy. The flatterers, who compared him 
to Pyrrhus, and Sertorious to Hannibal, infi- 
Jiuated, that the Romans, attacked at the fame 
time on dificrent fides, coqld never be able to 
oppofe two foch formidable powers, when the 
moft able and experienced of generals fhould aft 
1(1 concert with the greateft of kings. He 
therefore fent ambaffadors to Spain, with letters 
und inftruftions for treating with Sertorius, to 
whom they offered,, in his name, a fleet and 
inpnej^ to carry on the war 5 upon condition. 
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thathe woukl fuf&r that mioce to recover thie 
praviQces of Afia, which the ^ecdfity of hh 
afiairs had reduced him to abandoi^ by the 
treaty he had made with Sylla. 

As foon as thofe ambafiadors arrived in. %Kiiii) 
%Dd had explained thei;: commiffi^n to 3ertori- 
us, he aiTembled his council, whkh he calkd 
tbejenaie. They were unanimoufly of opinion^ 
to accept that prince's offers with joy, arid fb 
much the more, beoaufe fo immediaie and ef- 
ie£tive an aid, as the offered fleet and nK)ney9 
would coil him only a vain cohfent to an enter- 
prize, which it did not in any manner depend 
upon him to preveqt. But Senorius, with a 
greamefs of ioul truly Roman, protefted, that 
he would never confent to any treaty, injurious 
to the glory, or interefts of his country s and 
that he could defire no vidory from his own 
enemies, that was not acquired by legal and ho<^ 
nourable methods* And having made^Mith-r 
ri4at€;s's ambafladors come into the aflTembly, 
he declared to them, that be would fufib- their 
mafter to keep Bithynia and Cappadocia, acr 
cuilomed to be governed by kings, and of 
which the Romans could pretend no jufl: right 
to difpofe ; but that he would never omfent, 
that he &o^d have any footing in Afia minor^ 
which appertained to the republick, and whici^ 
he had renounced by a folemn* treaty . 

When this anfWer was relatpd to Mit^idal:es,. 
he was in great ajnazement ; ai^d he is a^rmed* 
to have faid to his friends, " Wh^t wdersitnay 
** we not expeft from Sertorius, when hp fliall 
** fit in the fenate in the n^dft of Rome ; 
*' who, even now, confined upon the coaft of 
^S the Atlantick ocean, dilates boi)nd$ td dur. 
** dominions, and declares • war upon uh if 
•« we vmdertake any things ^ii^ Afia ? ^ A 

treaty 
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treaty. )i;«ws J k>weY«", coiac]pdfid, and fwom 
h^t^e^n t^smy which icoipoirte^: That Mith- 
ri4«e§ Ihpttld. h^ye Biidxynia and Cappadocia v 
th^ to thjit ^nd Sertorius fhouldfend him troc^s, 
^4 pne of bis C9(p(^m U) command diem -, 
and ^h^t Midiridaccs, on his fide, ihould pay 
Scrtorius ttvee thoafaod talents dorwn, and givtNine «iV 
^limiorty galleys, . /[«?w^ 

The captain fcht hy SertxDrius into Afia was^**^'-* 
a Ij^iftied feca^or ot Rome, vho had takeh 
Refuge with him> najoaed Marcus Marius, to 
wjhom Mitjhridaues paid great hoi>omis. For 
vhyen Marius cjtfered the citieB, preceded by 
the tafce$ ajwi a^cs, Mithridates foliowed him i 
veil feti$ficd with the fccond place, and with 
only making the figure of a powcr&I, but iri- 
fkr'v>W9 ally* 19 this proconfiii's company. 
Such |^a$ at that time the Roman greatneis, 
t^at the napic alone of that potent republick, 
obfcujred the fplendor and power of the greateft 
Idng^. Mithridates, however, found his inte- 
reft in this conduft. Marius, as authorized by 
th^ Roman people and fenate, difcharged moft 
of the cities from paying the exorbitant taxes 
Sylja had impofed on them ; exprefsly de- . 
cla.riDg, that it was from Sertorius they re- 
ceived, and to whorn they were indebted for 
diat fevour. So moderate and politick a con- 
fjuft opened the gates of the cities to him with- 
out the help of arms, and the name of Serto- 
rius alone made more conquelb than all th^ 
forces of Mithridates. 

Niconpedes, king of Bithynia, died this year, A. M. 
and masde the Roman . people his lieirs. His 3929- 
country became thereby, as I have obferved ;?'^^' J ' ^ 
elfcwhere, a proviiiice erf the Roman empire, Appian.de 
Midwidates immediately formed a resolution toBcUoMi- 
rfnew the waj- againft • them- upon this^ oeca- '^^^' P- ^ 
I fion,^7S- 
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fion, arid employed the greateft part of the 
year in making the ncceffary preparations for 
carrying it on with vigour. He believed, that 
after the death of Sylla, and during the trou- 
bles with which the republick was agitated, 
the conjun&ure was fevourable for re-entring 
upon the conquefts he had given up. 
«tit. in Inftruftcd by his misfortunes and experience, 
Imc^I he baniflied from his army all armour adorned 
p. 469. ^i^ goj^ ^^j jewels, which he began to con- 
fidcr as the allurement of the viftor, and not 
as the ftrength of thofe who wore them. He 
caufed fwords to be foiled after the Roman 
&fhion, with folid and weighty bucklers : he 
coUciSled horfes, rather well made and broke, 
than magnificently adorned % aflf^nbled an hun-^ 
dred and twenty thoufand foot, armed and dif- 
ciplined as the Roman infantry, and fixteen 
thoufand horfe well equipped for fervice; 
Svithout reckoning an hundred chariots armed 
with long fcyths, and drawn by four horfes. 
He alfo fitted out a confiderable nufhber of 
galleys, which glittered no longer as before 
with gilt pavilions, but were filled with all 
forts of arms offenfive and defenfive, and well 
provided with fums of money for the paying 
and fubfiftance of the troops. 

Mithridates had begun by feizing Paphlago* 

nia and Bithynia. The province of Afia, which 

found itfelf exhaufted by the exadtions of the 

Roman tax-fermers and uiiirers, to deliver them- 

felves from their oppreffion, declared a fecond 

time for him. Such was the caufe of th^ third 

Mithridatick war, which fubfifted almoft twelve 

years. 

A. M The two confuls, LucuUus and Cotta, were 

3930- fent againft him, with each of them an army 

^"^ J- ^' under him. l.ucuUus had Afia, Cilicia and 

Oppa. 
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Cappadocia for his province ; the other Bithy.- 
nia and the Propontis. 

Whilft Lucullus was employed in reforiping 
the rapocioufheis and violence of the farmers 
and ufiirers, and in reconciling the people of 
the countries, through which he paJded, by 
giving them good hopes fqr the times to come ; 
Cbtta^ who was already arrived, thought he 
had a favourable opportunity, in the abience 
of his coU^ue, to iignalize himfelf by fbme 
notable exploit. He therefore prepared to give 
Mithridates batde. The more he was told, 
that Lucullus approached, that he was already 
in Phrygia, and would foon arrive ; the more 
hafte he made to fight h believing himfelf al- 
ready ailured of a triumph, and delirous of 
preventing his coUegue from having any fhare 
in it. But he was beaten by fea and land. la 
the naval batde he loft futty of his fliips, with 
their whole compliments ; and in that by land 
he had four thoufand of his beft troops killed, 
and was obl^ed to Ihut himfelf up in the city 
of Chalcedonia, with no hope of any other re- 
lief but what his collegue fliould think fit to 
give him. All the officers of his army, en- 
raged at Cottars ralh and prefumptuous conduft, 
endeavoured to perfwade Lucullus to enter Pon* "' 
tus, which Mithridates had left without troops, 
and where he might aflure himfelf of finding 
the people inclined to a revolt. He anfwered 
generoufly, that he flioulcTalwaysefteem it more 
glorious to preferve a Roman citii^en, than to 
poffefs himfelf of all the dominions of an ene- 
my ; and without refentment againft his col- 
legue, he marched to aflift him widi all the fuc- . 
cefs he could have hoped. This was the firft 
manlier in which he diftinguifhed himfelf, and 
3 which 
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i«fWch ought to do htm more hondt* than thrf 
* moft fplendid viAories. 
A. M. Mkhridaces, encotrraged by the doifbl^ * ad- 
393 »• vantage he had gamed, utiderttook the fie^e of 
Ant. J. C. Cy^icum, a city of Pro^ohti^^' V^hidi ffifehu- 
Jhit. in oufly fuppoited the Roman piny ih this war. 
Lucttl. p. In malang hittifelf •mafter of mis place, he 
^77-499 would have operied himfelf i paftkge from 
ug^zzz^^^y^^^ into Afia minbr, whieh ^oUld hat^-e 
been very advantagious to hitt/ ih givrh^ hirh 
opportunity of carrying thd war thither with 
all pfcffiWe feciirify and facility. It was foi' 
this reafott he deflred to take it. lA order td 
jfucceed, he invefted it by land widi three hun- 
dred thoufand men, divrdfed inteiicanips ; and 
by fea with four hundred fhfps.' Lucuilus fobh 
followed him thithef, and begstn, by klzing a 
poft upon an emiheWceof the la'ft ittifibl-tance to 
him, beeaufe it facilitated his rtcieiving con- 
voys, and gave him the raeanS of cutting off 
the enemy's provifiOns. lie had only thfrty 
thoufand foot, and two thoufkitd five huhdf-ed' 
horfe. The ftfperiorlty of the eriertiy in ndni-' 
ber, far from dHmayirig, ericOifr^ed, him ; for 
he was convincedj that fd irinumferabfe a Mul- 
titude would foon be in wdtit of pfov'ifiom. 
Hence, in haranguing his frdo]ps, he prdmlfed 
them in a few day^ a viftory, that would not 
coft theili a finj^te drop of blobd. It wis in 
that he placed his glory ; for the liVes of his 
Ibldiers were dear to him. 

The fiege was long, and pufhed with ex- 
treme vigour. Mithridates battered the place 
on all fides with innumerable machines. The 
defence was no lefs vigorous. The bcfieged did 
prodigies of valour, and employed all means, 
that the moft induftrious addrcfs could invent, 

to 
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to repulfe the enemy^ attacks, either by burn- 
ing their machines, or by rendering themufelefi 
by a thau&nd c^ftacles they oppofed to them. 
"What in^ired thejn with fb mudi coorage, was 
their exceeding confidence in Lujcullus, who 
had let them Know, that if they continued to 
defend thcmfelves wirfi the lame valoxir, the 
place would not be taken. * 

LucuUus was indeed ib well pofted, that 
without coming to a general aftioft, which he 
always carefully avoided, he made Mithridates*s 
army fufFcr infinitely ; by intercepting his con- 
voys, charging his foraging parties with advan- 
tage, and bciatitig the detachments he fent out 
from time to time. In a word, he knew fo 
well how to improve, all occafions that offe- 
red •, he weakened the army of the befiegers 
fo much ; and ufed fudi addrefe in cutting off 
their proyifions, having fhut up all avenues by 
which they might be fupplied, that he reduced 
them to extreme famine. The foldiers could 
find np otl^r food but the herbage, and fome 
went fb far, as to fupport. themfetvds upon hu- 
man fkih. * Mithridates, who palTed for the A. M. 
mod artfuJ captain of his times, in dcfpair, that 3933- 
a general,^ who could not Jiav^ had miKh ex-'^^' ^'^' 
pcrience, fhouH fo often put the. change upon^*' 
him by falfe marches, and feigned movements, 
and had overthrown him without drawing his 
fWoi^d, was at length obliged to raife the fiege 
IhamefuUy, aft^r having fpent almoft two years 

* Cam totius impetus belli cxnnia, ut urbs fideliflimoraiR 

ad Cyzicenorum mcenia con- fbciorum defenderetur, ut 

fUtiffet, eanique urbem fibi omnes copise regis diutumi- 

MkhrldatesAfisejanuam fore tate obfidionis confuineren- 

putaviiTet, qua effrada & re- tur. C/V. in Or at. pro Mur. 
vujfa, tota patcret provincia : . »» 33. 

perfcdla ab Lucallo liaec funt . 

* ^ in 
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in it. He fled by fea, and his Ikiiienants re^ 
tired with his army by land ta Nicomedia^ 
LucuUus parfued them, and having come up 
with them near the Granicus,. he killed twenty 
thoufand of them upon the fpot, and took an 
infinite number of priibners. Ic was (aid^ thac 
in this war there perifhed almoft three hundred 
thoufand men, foldiers and fervants, with other 
followers of the army. 

After this new fuccefs, Lucullus returned to 
Cyzicum, entered the city^ and after having en- 
joyed for fome days the pleafure of having pre* 
fer^'^ed it, and the honours confequendal of that 
fuccefs, he made a fwift tour updn the coafls of 
the Hellefpont, to colled flups and form a 
fleet. 

Mithridates, after having raifed the fi^e of 
Cyiicum, repaired to Nicomedia, from whence 
he paflfed by lea into Pontus. He left part of 
his fleet, and ten thoufand men of his beft 
troops in the Hellefpont, under three of his 
mofl able generals. LucuUus, with the Ro- 
man fleet *, beat them twice i the firft time at; 
Tcnedos^ and the other at Lemnos, when the 
enemy thought of nothing leis than making fail 
for Italy, carrying the alarm thither, and plun* 
dering the coafb of Rome itfdf. He killed 
almofl all their men in thofe two engagements ; 
and in the lafl took M. Marius the Roman 
fenatpr, whom Sertorius had fent into Spain to 

• Ab eo'dcm ' impcratorc vakm ad Teheduin, cttiri 

claffcm magnam & ornatam, tanto concurfu, acerrimisda- 

?Qae ducibus Sertorianis ad cibas, hoftium claifis Italiafn 

taliam Audio inflammatora- fpe atque animb inflata ^e^ 

pcretur, fuperatam effe atque ret, medidcri certamilie & 

deprcffam. Ck. fro lege Ma- parva dimicatioWe ebmmif^ 

nil n. z\. fam arbitrtris ? Id, p^Mi^ 

Quid \ Ilkm pugnam na- rcna, /r, 33.^ 

the 
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the slid of Mithrtdates. Lucullus ordefed him 
to b* pat to death, bccaufe it was not con- 
Mentwfth the Roman dignity, that afenator 
erf" Rome ftiduld be led in triumph* One of 
the t^o QjEhfers potibned himfelfj andthethitd 
was relervcd for the triumph. After having 
clearfcd the coafts by thcfe two victories, Lu- 
nillus turhed hb arms towards the continent i 
rtdiiced Kthyma firift, then PaphlagOnia 9 
fflafched afterwards into Pontus, and carriea 
the war into tht hdirt of Mithrldat6i*s do- 
minions. 

He fitfFeted at firil fo gttat ttraht of ptovi- 
fion^liA this expedition, rfiat he \<^as obliged to 
make thirty thdcr&nd Qalatians follow the arftiy, 
*ith each a quantity of whdat upon his Moul- 
ders. But i^n his advancing into the country, 
and ftrbjefting the cities and provinces, he. 
found fuchabiindahce of all things, that an ox 
fold fdr only one drachma, and a fkv6 for no j^^ 
more tliah four. //wr. 

Mithridafcs had fofFered almoft as rtuch by 
ihe tem^eft, ht his paffa^e Oti the Eujiine fea, 
as in the cam|>aign wherein he had been treated 
fo rougWy. He had lolt^ almofi all the fe-, 
ihamder of his fleet, and dxe troops' he l>ac( 
brouglit thither for the defence of hh fiiitient; 
dominionis. When Luculliis arrived, he wa^. 
making riew levies with the utmoft expedition,, 
to deffend hiriifcif againft that inVafiOn, which 
he had forefeen. 

Lttoallus, upoh atrivi^ig in l*6ntus, without 
lofs of time befieged Amifus ind £upatoria, 
two of tfe principal cities of the country- very 
near each other. The latter, wfcch had bee^ 
very lately built, was called Edpatofiai from, 
the firname of Eupator, given to Mkhridates i 
this place wais his ufual refidenec, and! he de- 

V o L. X. K figned 
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figned to make it the capital of hir dO0>imon&« 
Not cdntcnted with thefe two fieges at^nc^f he 
fcnt a detachment of his army to form that of 
Themifcyra, upon the river Thermodoony 
which place was not Icfs confiderable than the 
two others. 

The officers of LucuUus's army complait^, 
that their general amufed himfctf too long in: 
fi^es, which were not worth his trouble, juid . 
that in the mean time he gave Midiridatcs op- 
portunity to augment his army, and fortify 
himfelf. To which he anfwered in his juftifi-. 
cation : " That is direftly what I^ want. I 
*^ a6l in this mannet for no other purppfc ; in 
** order that our enemy rhay take new courage, 
<« and aflembie fo numerous an army^ as may 
« embolden him to expedl us in the field, 
** and fly no longer before us. . Do you not 
" obferve, that he has behind him impienfe fo- 
^^ litudes and infinite defarts, ia which it- will 
**^' be impoffible for lis either to come up with, 
'* or purfue him ? Armenia is but a few days 
•' march from thefe diefarts. There Tigranes 
" has his court, that king of kings, whofc; 
" power is fo great,, that he fubduesthe Par- 
" .tjiians, tranfpprts whole cities of Greeks into 
^ the heart of Media, has made hin^felf- mafter 
"of Syria and Paleftine,, exterminated the 
<' kings defcended from SeJeucus, and carried 
" their wives and- daughters into captivity. 
" This powerfiif prince is the ally and fon-in- 
*^Vlaw of Mithridates. Do you think, when 
«« he has him \h his palace as a fuppjiant, that 
*« he will abandon him^ and not make war 
. *' updh us ? Hence in haftning to drive away 
" Mithridates, we fhall, be in great danger of 
« drawing Tigranes upon pur hands, who has 
«* long fojght pretexts for declaring againft us, 
■ ' ' - ^ ' '■ . "and 
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** and who can never find dnfe more fpecious, 
** legitimate, and h&nourable i than that of 
** ai?aiing his father-in-law, and ^ king re- 
^^ duced to . the . laft extremitjr. Why, there- 
" fore,-ihould we.lerve Mithndates againft our- 
^ fchres, dr (hew him to whom he Ihould have 
*^ rccourfe for the means of fupporting the 
*• war with us, by pufhihg him, againft his 
*^ will, and at a tinte perhaps 'when he looks 
** tapon liich a itep as* unworthy his valour 
*" and greatncfs, into the arnis and proteftion 
" of Tigranes ? . Is it not infinitely better, by 
*^ giving hirn time to take courage, and 
^* ftrengthenhimfelfyith his own forces, to 
" have bnly upon our bands the troops of Col- 
" chis, the Tibarenians, and Qppadocians, 
" whom we have fO often defeated, thin to ex- 
" pofe ourfclves to having the additioilal force 
" of the Arrn&iians and Medes to contend 
«)^;th?** , . 

Whilff die Rcffrians attacked the three placed 
we have mentioned, Mithridates, who had al- 
itady formed a new army, took the field very 
torly m the fpring. LucuUus left the cortimand 
bf the iicges of Amifiis and Eupatoria to Mu- 
fcAa,- the fon of him we have fpoken^ of be- 
fore, whom Cicero reprefents in a very favou- 
rable light. * " He went into .Afia^ a pro- 
" vince abounding with riches and pleafures^ 
" where he left behind him no traces either of 
*' avarice or luxury: He behaved iii fuch a 
*' manner in this important war, that he ijid • 
'' many great actions, without the general, the 

* ^liam ifbm rcfertam 8c eft vef fatiis, ut jiic multas res 

wtideln Vldicatam, fie. obiit, & ihagnas fine imperatorc 

^t in ea neque afvafltiistr,* ne- geflerit, nullam fine hoc im- 

^ue luxuriae veftigium reli- ^rator. Cic. ^ffo Murana^ 

Suent. Maximo ini bcUofic «, 26. 

Vol. X. K 2 « general . 
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^ general none widiout him/* Luculljas marched 
dgait^ Mithndates, who lay encamped in the 
plains 0^ Cabirac. The latter had the advan- 
tage in two adions^ but was entirel;^ debated 
in the third, and obliged to &)r without eidier 
fervaht or equerry to attend himi or a iij%k 
hbrfe o^ his ftabK It was apt tiU very late, 
that one of liis eunucl^, feeing him on ibot in 
the midft of the ftyinjg ci^ou^, jgot from his 
horfe and g^ve it to hhn. TKe Komahs were 
fo near him, tnat they^ almoft had him in their 
nands, and it was owing entirety to them&Ives 
that diey did not take him. The av^ice on^ 
of flie folalers loft diem a prey, which they 
had purfiied Co long, through fo many toils, 
dangers, and batdes, and deprived LiicuMns of 
die fole reWaixLof all his viftories, Mithrida- 
tes, liys * Cicero j artfully imitated dhemanner 
ii;i which Medea efc^d the puriiiit of her fa- 
ther, in the lame kingdom of Pontes. That 
princef3 is faid lio have cut the body of Abfyr* 
tus her brother in pieces, and to have fcattered 
his limbs in the j)laces, diroufldfi which her fa- 
ther purfued her } in order that his care in taking 
up thqfc difperled members, and the grief fo 
fad a fpedacle gave him, might Kdp the ca^ 

* Ex luo regno fic Mi- rum^ue reium oxn&mm, qoas 

fhrfdates profugity ot ^ eo- & a majoribus acceper^, St 

dem Ponto Med^a ithi qoon- Ipfe bello fupei'iore ex tota 

4am profugi£*e 4'}^f Cttr ! quaiti ^fia* 4irepta9 in fuutti re^ 

praeaic^t, in, fuga» fratris num congeflerat in Ponto^ 

(hi mexAbfa ip ih Tools, aiia oinhem reliquit. Haec dum 

• tt fsittns perftqucfrcttir,- dif- hoflri colligunt otiinia dili- 
fipatvitk, ut eonmi colk6i!!o . gadoj> ftx ivCc p Aaeedb^ 

difperSi, mcerorque patrius effugit. ita ilium m perfc- 

celeritatem perfequendi re* qpc^di fiudio mceitTj JiosJae- 

iafdaret. Sic Mithridatea titia rctardavit. Cic, de la[. 



fugiens maximam vita aorl JUgnil* h. zz 
atque axgchd, pulcHerrixhar 



pWity 
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pidky of his purfuit. Mitjiridatcs, in the fame 
manner, as he fled, left upon the way a great 
quantity of gold, fihrer, ^d p^ddus efibSb, 
which had eidier defomded ta mm from his an- 
ceftors, or had been amafftd by himfelf in the 
preceding iirars : and whilft the foldiers em- 
ployed thonifelvQs in gath^ng thoTe treafures 
too attentively, the king efi:aped their hands. 
So that the £uher of Medea was (topped in his 
purfuit by forrow, btit dhe Romsuis by joy. 

Aft^ this defeat of the enemy) Lucullus 
took the city of Cablras;* with fev^eral odier 
places and cafttes, in which he found great 
riches. He found alfo the prifons foil of Giteks, 
and princes nearly related to die kin^, who 
were confined in then). As thofe unhappy 
perfons had long given them&lves over for deacf, 
the libaty, d)ey lecdv^ from LucuUus, ieem- 
ed le& a delivoattc^, than new life to them* 
In one of diefe caftles a fifter of the king's^ 
named Nyfia, was alfo taken, ^diich was ^ 
great inftance of her good fortune. For die 
other jSfters of that prince, with his wives, who 
had been ient farther from the danger, and 
who believed themielves in fkfety and repofe, 
all died miferably : Midiridaies, qn his flight, 
having fent them orders to die. 

AmcMi^ the refl: were Roxana and Statira^ 
both unmairiedt sMid about forty years of age, 
with two of his wives, Berenice and Monima, 
both of Ipnia. All Greece fpoke much of 
the hxn^y whom they admired more for her 
wifdom than beauty, though ex(]^ifite. The 
king having fallen dcfperately In love with her, 
had forgot nothing that might incline her to 
favour his paAion : he iknt her at once fifteen 
thoufand pieces of gold. She was always a* 
verfc to mi», and refoiedhb.preietttiy till hq 
K 3 gave 
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gave her the quality of wife iafid queen, and 
feather the royal tiara or diadem, an cflential 
(;eremony in the marri^gc.<>f the king3 of thofc^ 
nations. Nor. did ihe then- comply without 
extreme regret, and to ffttisfy the wU of 
her family, dazzled with; the .%lcndor of 
^ crown, ^d the power of Mithridates, who 
was at that tinrie Ylftorious, m^ at the height 
of his glory. From her marriage to the mo- 
ment we are now fpeaking of, that unfortunate 
pfincefs had paflfed her Ife in Jcontiniial fadiiefs 
and affliftion, JtoKnting her falal beauty, (bat 
inftead of an hfifb^nd had given her a mafter ; 
2^nd of procuring her an hojsiouraye abode, 
and the endearn^nts of cojFijugal fociety, had 
confined her ir> a.<:lofe .prifQn,.'iinder ^.gqard of 
Barbarians; whercfar removed frOpi tjie dcr 
lightful regions of Greece, >ijie h^d. only en- 
joyed ft dream, of the h^ppinefs, with ,iyhich 
ihe had been fl^tt^ted, and had'reajly loft th^t; 
folid and eflerjtial good fhe -po^ffiifed in her 
own beloved country. ' , 

. When Ba^chidas-arrivcdj atfd.had fignified 
to the prindefferithe order of MithridaCes, which 
tavoured them; no further, than rtpjeave them 
at liberty tp cl^ufc the kind of xfewhithey (houid 
think moft gentle and in>iaf|edisite;..Mpnima, 
faking thp^ii^dejpffoni herfibta^itf^it rpqnd 
her neclv, and hwg herfelfbttp jiy.it;. 3ut that 
.wreath. not beinig.ftrong enough^? &rid brjuljcing, 
ihe cried Qut i-'^Jh fatal kr\fit^ yqu fn^bt'Cat leafi 
-render me Jkif mmmfulj^rmel .Theri-^|owing 
■it away, witli ii?dignafion, :fhQ prefenteck* her 
.^eck to-Bacdiidas. ' . . - .' 'i? 

<-. As fis^ Berenice ftie took, a, cup of poifon, 
•and as#A^;j\yas-gpjng to- ^rjiik.'k, jKer.nv^ftheri 
-whA .w^ pi:efc]Wi .defired- tO;lharei\it with her. 
Tbejf ^cc9r4ipgly ^draiik both t9gether, .The 
.v.; • - r ^: ^ half 
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half of thae cup fufficed to carry off the mo-. 
ther, worn eut and feeble with age 5 but was 
not enough to. furmount the itrength and youth 
of Berenice, That princcfs ftruggled long 
with death in the moft violent agonies, tiH 
Bacchidas, Jbeing weary of waiting the effeas 
of the poifon, ordered her to be ftrangled. 

Of the two fitters, Roxana is faid to .have 
(wallowed poifpn, venting a thoufand reproach- 
es and imprecations againft Mithridates. Sta- 
tira, on the contrary, was pieafed with her 
brother, and thanked him, that being in fo 
great danger for his own perfon, he had not 
forgot them, and had taken care to fupply 
them with the means of <iying free, and of 
withdrawing fix)m the indignities, their enemies 
might elfe have made them fuffer. 

Their deaths extremely afflifted LucuUus, 
who was of a gentle and humane difpofitipn. 
He continued his march* in purfuit of Mithri- 
dates : but having received advice, that he 
was four days Journey before him, and had 
taken the route for Armenia, to retire to his fon- 
ki-law, he returned direftly, and after having 
fobjefted fome countries, and taken fome cities 
in the neighbourhood, he fent Appius Clodius 
to Tigranes, to demand Mithridates of him •, 
and in the mean time returned againft Amifus, 
which place was not yet taken. Callimachus, a. M. 
who commanded in it, and was the moft able ?qh- 
engineer of his times, had alone^prolonged thc^"'* J- ^\ 
fiege. When he faw, that he could hold out ^°' 
no longer, he fet fire to the city, and efcaped 
in a Ihip that waited for him. LucuUus did his 
litmoft to extinguilh the flames, but in vain ; 
and to encreafe his concern, faw himfelf obliged 
to abandon the city to be plundered by the fol- 
Uiers, from whom the place had as much to 

K 4 fw 
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fcv ^ (rovx the flanacs tbonfelycs^^^li js troopn 
^ere infati^ble for booty, and hie^not capabb 
of rcftrainiqg them. A raiiH that happciJissd to 
falU preferved ^ great number of buildu^gs^ aiid 
l^ucullus, before l^is departure, c^ufcd thole 
which had been burnt to oc rebuilt. This city 
was an antient colony pf the Athcniana. Such 
of the Athenians, during Ari(tion*s bcii^ m^" 
ter of Athens, as defired to fly from from his 
tyranny, had retired thither, and enjoyed there; 
the fame rights and privileges with tjbe na-* 
tive?, 

Lucullus, when he left Amifus, direfted his 
march towards the cities of Ada, whom the 
nvarice and cruelty of the ufurcrs ai)d tax- 
farmers, held under the molt . dr^fiil Ofiprei-i 
lion ; infomucb that thofe poor people were ob« 
liged to fell their children of both iexes, and 
even fet \ip to audtipn the mintings and fta(u^ 
confecrated to the gods. And when thefe woviiA 
not fuffice to pay the dudes, ta3;cs, and inte- 
reft of impofls unpaid, they were given ijip 
without mercy to their creditors, and often ex^ 
pqfed to fwch barbarous tortures, that flavery,^ 
in Gomparifon with their miferies, feemed * 
I$ind of redreis and tranquillity to them. 
Thefe immenfe debts of the province arofc 
Si fjmi^ from the fine of twenty thouiand talents^ which 
//V«> of Sylla had impofed on it. They had already 
/iftrcs. p^jj jj^g j^^j^ ^j^^ Q^gj. . j^^^ ^^^ inlatiabfe 

• ufurers^ by heaping up intereft ^pon intereft, had 

fkw huM' ran it yp tq an hundred and twenty tho^fand ta-. 

dredaud Icnts i fo that they fljH owed tripple die fums 

^^m T^ ^^^"^ ^^ already paid, 

/i^rf^ Tacitus * has reafon tp lay, that ufury was 

one of th? moft. juitiept evils of the Roman 

* Sane* vetus arbi fotxkffhtt cordUranque creb^iriina can- 
mi^^n ^ ^?4itiojQ^«ci dif ^, t^it. Jjmel* 1. 6. c. i6. 

common- 
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ccaskw^tmeaidkj and die moft frequent cwie of 
feditiQii : but at the ti«ie we now ipeak of k 
MTsts carried to an ejLoefi not eafy to com* 
prehend. 

The intereft of money amongft the Ronuns 
was paid every month> and was one per cent : 
heiu:e it was odled njura cetaefima^ Of umiarum 
f^enus \ becauie in reckcxtiing the twelve months, 
twelve ^^ cmt. w;^ paid : unm is the twelfth 
part of an whole. 

^ht * law of the twelve tables prohibited the Tacit. An- 
raiJing intereft to above twelve per cent. Thisnal. 1. 6. 
law was revived by the two tribunes of the pco-S\ '^: 
pJc, in the 396th year of Rome. j^\'^' ^' 

Ten yeans after, intereft was reduced to halfj^y n.^^, 
that fum, in the 406th year of Rome s Jmun^ 
ciarumfienus, 

Atlengdi, in the 411^1 year of Rome, all ibid.n.42. 
inter^ was prohibited by decree 2 nefanerari 
Uceret. 

All thefe decrees were ineflSsdual. + Ava- 
rice was always too ftrong for the laws : and ' 
whatever regulations were made to fupprefs it, 
either in the time of the republick, or undo- the 
emperors, it alwayS' found means to elude them. 
Nor has it paid more r^ard to the laws of the 
church, which has never entered into any com- 
pofition in this point, and feverely condemns 
all ufliry, ev«i die moft moderate ; becaufe, 
God having forbade any, Ihe never believed 
Ihe had a right to permit it in the leaft. It is 
remarkaUe, that ufury has always occafioned the 
ruin of the ftates where it has been tolerated ; 
and it was this diforder, which contributed 

* Ncqais unciafio £enofe kam fraudibus : quae totie» 

lanplius ezercetQ. jrq)refrae, mir« per artes, rur- 

f MuIci&|)kbifqti9Qbviaia ium ai^iebantux* TaUt.ik^A, 

very 
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very much to fubvcrt the conftitution cf the 
Roman rcpublick, and gave birth to the great- 
eft calamities in all tlie provinces of that em- 
pire. 

Lucullus, at this time, applied himfelf in 
givuig the province of Afia fome redrefs, which 
he could only efied, by putting a ftop to the 
injuftice and cruelty (^ the ufurers and tax- 
farmers. The latter, finding themfelves de- 
prived by Lucullus of the immenfe gain they 
m^de, as if they had been exceffively in- 
. jured, raifed a great cry, ^nd by the force of 
money, ftirred up many orators againft him ; 
panicularly confiding in having mod of thofe 
who governed the republick in their debt, 
which gave them a very extenfive, and almoft 
unbounded, influence. But Lucullus deipifed 
their clamours, writh a conftancy the more ad- 
mirable, fi-om its being very extraordinary and 
uncommon. 

SECT. III. 

Lucullus caufes war to he declared mtb T^ranes^ 
and marches againji him. Vamty and ridkuhus 
felf-fufficiency of that prince. He lofes a great 
battle, Lucullus takes Ttgranocerta^ capital of 
Armenia. He gains a fecond viStory over the 
joint-forces of Tigranes c^ -Mtbridatej. Mu- 

A. M. (ijjy ^^ revolt in the army of Lucullus. 

W34. ^ -" J J ^ 

Ant. J. C 

Plut. 
Lurul 



70. npIGRANES, towhomLucwltysh^dfent 
Plut. in X an ambaflador, though of nft great pow* 



504-^/1*2 ?^ ^" ^^ beginning of his reigp, h^^d enlarged 
Mcmn. it ^ i^uch by a feries of fucceffes ; of which 
c. 48—5.7 there are few examples, that he was commonly 
]jJPP^^^?j^^firnamed the king of kings. After having over- 
p. 228-^ thrown, and almoll ruined the family of the 
^32- > . kings^ 
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king^, fuccefibrs of Seleucus the Great ; after 
having very often humbled the pride of the 
Parthians, tranlported whole cities of Greeks 
into Media, conquered all Syria and Paleftine, 
and given laws to the Arabians, called Scaeni^ 
tes •, he reigned with an authority refpedtcd by 
all the princes of Afia. The people paid him 
honours, after the manner of the Eaft, even to 
adoration. His pride was inflamed and fup- 
porced by the immenfe riches he poflefled, by 
the exceffive and continual praifcs of his flat- 
terers, and by a profperity, that had never 
known any interruption. 

Appius Glodips was introduced to an audi- 
ence of this prince, who appeared with all the 
fplendor he could difplay, in order to give the 
ambaflfador an higher idea of the royal dignity ; 
on his fide , uniting the haughtinefs of his 
difpofition, with that which particularly cha- 
rafterifed his republick, perfeftly fupported the 
dignity of an ambaflador from the Romans. 

After having explained, in a few words, the 
fubjefts of complaints, which the Romans had 
againft Mithridates, and that prince's breach of 
faith in breaking the peace, without fo much as 
attempting to give iiny reafon or colour for it ; 
he told Tigranes, that he canie to demand his 
being delivered up to him, as due by every fort 
of title to Lucullus's triumph ; that he did 
not believe, as a friend to the Romans, which 
he had been till then, that he would make any 
difficulty in giving up Mithridates, and that in 
cafe of his reiufal, he was inftrufted to declare 
war againft him. 

That prince, who had never been contra- 
di6ted, and who knew no other law nor rule 
but his will and pleafure, was extremely offend- 
ed at this Roman freedom. But he was much 
I mor? 
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more fo .wkh. LucuUu3*s ktter^ when it W9S ife-r 
liverecl to him. The title of king only, which 
ic gave hiip, did not iaosfy hio). He had 
taken that of kif^ of kkigs^ of which he was 
very fo^d, and 1^ carried Ms pride in that 
refpeft fo far, a& to caufe himfelf to be ienred 
by crowned heads. He never appeared in 
publick withput having four king3 attending 
him ; two on foot, on each fide pf his har&, 
when he went abroad : at table, in his cham- 
ber, in ihort, every where, he had always fomeof 
them to do the lpw;eil offices for him ; but eipeci- 
ally when he gave audience to amba0adon. For 
at that time, in wder to give Ibrangers a 
jgreater idea of his glory and pOwer, he made 
them all ftand in two ranks, one on each fide 
of his throne, where they appeared in the ha- 
bjt and poflure of common flavc;^. A pride 
fo full of abfqrdity offends all the world. One 
more refined hurts lefs, though much the iame 
at bottoiTi. 

It i$ i)ot fqrprizing, that a prince of this 
charader, (hpqld bear the manner in which 
C}odius fpoke to him with impatience. It is 
the firft free and fincere fpeech he had heard, 
during the five and twenty years he had go* 
verned \i\% fubjefts, or rather, tyrannised over 
them with e?iccelfive infplence. Heanfwqiedj 
that Mithridates was the father pf Clecpatra 
his wife 5 that the unipn betwieen them was of 
too ftri(a a nature, to admit his delivering him 
up for Ae triumph pf Lwcullus \ and that if 
the Romans were unjuft enopgh to make wv 
upon him, he knew how to defend himfelf, and 
to make them repent it- To cxprefs his re- 
fentment by his anfwer, he diredked it only to 
Lucallus, without adding the ufeal title of Impe- 
3 rator, 
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lator^ or my others commonly giren to tire 
Roman generala. 

JLucuItusy when CIpdius repoit^ his com* 
miffion^ and that watr had been deelafed agaunft 
Tigranes^ returned with the utihoft diliflence 
into Pontus to begm it. The eneertriiie teem- 
ed rafli', and the tefribk power of tne king a£- 
toniflied all tboie, who relied lefs upon die va- 
lour of thte trdopd, and the condud of the ge« 
neral, than upon a midtitudeof fokiiers. After 
having made Hmfelf malkerof Sinop6, he gore 
that city its liberty^ as he did alfo to AmifbSf 
and made tl«m both &ce and ind^ndant ddes. 
Cotca did not treat Heracka, which he tookj^i^,,^ 
afi)ef;a loi^ fi^ by treachery, in the fiuBec.51— ^1 
manner. He enriched him&lf eiit of its fpoils, 
treated the inhabitants With exceffiye cruelty^ 
and burnt almoft tiM^WhoIe city. On his re^ 
turn to Rome, he was at firft well received by 
the fen^e, and honoiffed inth the fimame ct 
Potxticus, upon accomit of the takii^ that city. 
But foon after, when the Heracteans had hid 
their compUitits' bdbte the fenate, and repre* 
iented, in a inanncr fcapaWc. df movirig the 
h^deft hearts, the miferiea Coda's avarice and 
cruelty had made them firffer, the fenate con- 
tented theotfelv* with dtprivirtg him of ths 
Lacufdavusj which was the robe i*}om by tWs 
fenaikbrs,^ a punidmnent in no wilb proportioned 
to the crying exceffes proved upon him. , 

Lucullu9 left Sornatius, one of his generals, 
in Pontut^ .With fix thc^i&nd me^ and marchM 
with the reft, which Amounted only to twelve 
thoufand foot^ and thce*:th©w&id Ifcorfc, throt^h 
Qippadocia to the Euphrates. He pkStd tfet 
rif^r in the rtildft Of the winter^ arid afterwards 
tb^iiRi^is, aifd caifac befotle Tigranocerta, wbici 
was#t<>iRi& finail diftance, to attack Ti^anfes 

in 
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in his caphatlj where he had lately arrived front 
Syria. No body dared fpeak to that prince of 
LucuUus andhi!3 itiarch^ after the cruel treat- 
ment he had ordered td be given him, who 
brought hini the firft' news of it; and whom he 
put to death in reward ftfr fo im^oftinf a fer- 
vice. He gave ear to notMi^ but the difcour- 
fcs of flatterers, who told him' LticuUus muft 
be a great captain, if he only d^red wait fbr 
him at Ephefiis, and did not take t6 flight and 
abandon Afia, when he faw the many thou- 
lands, of which his army was compofed; Sb 
true it is, fays Plutarch, that as all conftitutions 
are not capable of bearing much wine, all minds 
are not fuited to bearing great fortunes, with- 
out Ibis of reaibn and infatuation. 

Tigranes,. at firft, had not deigned fo much 

as to fee or fpeak to Mithridates, fhdugh hw 

iuther-in-law, but treating him with the ut- 

moft contempt and arrogance, he kept hi^ 

at a diflance, and placed a guard uYidef 

him as a prifbner of flate, in < marfhy xin- 

A. M. wholfome places. B^ afier Clodius*s emibalfy, 

3935 he:had ordered him to be brought to court with 

^t. J. C. allpoflible honours and marks of refpeift. In 

^' a private convcrfation which they had together, 

without witneffo, they cured themfelves of 

their mutual fu^icions, to the great misfortune 

of their friends, upon whom they caft all the 

blame. ' - . 

In the number of thofe unfortilnateis -^as 
Metrodorus, of the city of Scepfi^, a man of 
extraordinary merit,, and whb had fo much' 
credit with the king, that he was called the 
king's father. That prince had fent him on an' 
cmbaflTy to Tigranes, to deftre aid againft the 
Romans. When he had explained the occafion 
of his journey, Tigranes alkcd him- y And for 
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ycu^ Meirodorusj what would ym ddvife me to 
do^ in regard to your mafter^s demands? Upon* 
which MetrodoruS'teplied, out of an excefs of 
ill-timed fincerity j As an ambajfador^ I advife 
you to do what A£tbridates demands of you ; but as 
your coun/ilf not to do it. This was a criminal 
prevarication, and a kind of treafon. It coft 
him his life, when Mithridates had been ap- 
prized of it by Tigranes. 

LucuUus continually advanced againft that 
prince, and was already in a manner at the 
gates of his palace^ without his cither knowing 
or believing any thing of the matter, fo much 
was he blinded by his prefomption. Mithror 
barzanes, one of his favourites, ventured to.' 
carry him that news. Thereward hdhad for 
it, was to be chjirged with a commMon, to go 
immediately with fome troops, and bring JLu-' 
cjulkis prifoner ^ as if the queftiori had been; 
only to arreft one of the king's fubjefts.. The* 
favourite, with the jgreateft part of the troops^ 
given him, loft: their lives,' in endeavbiiring to' 
execute that dangerous commiflion. This ill* 
fiiccefe opened the eyes of Tigranes, ^nd made; 
him recover from his infatuation. Mithridates 
had btcn fent back into Pontus with tch thour 
fand h(»fe, to raife troops there, and to return, 
and join Tigranes, 'in cafe LucuUus entered* 
Armenia. For himfelf, he had chbfen to con- 
tinue at Tigranocerta, in order to give the 
necd&ry orders 4br raifing troops throughout 
his whole dominions. After, this check he be- 
gan ; to be afraid of LucuUus, quittfcd Tigra- 
nocerta, retired to Mount Taurus, and gave 
orders to all his troops to repair thither^to him. 
Lueiillus ,mar<ihcd direftly to Tigranocerta, 
tpok up his quajters 'ground the place, and 
formed ihe fiege of ir. This citj^ was'^U of 

all 
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aU forts of riches $ the inhabidu^tB of all Orders 
and conditions hayins emulaied e^h other in 
contributing to its enibellifkineiit and magpoifi- 
cence, in order to niake dieir eolHt to the king« 
It was therefore Lucoilus (>reflfed the fie^ with 
the ntmo& vigour ^ belieting ^t Tigranes 
would neypr fu&rit to betaken^ and tint he 
would come on in a truni^ort <tf fiiry to offer 
hifn battle, and oblige him to raife the Bcgp^ 
And he was not miikaken in his conjefti^. 
Mithridatei fent every day coimers to Tigranes^ 
ancl wrote him letters, to advife him in the 
ftrongeft torms not to hazard a battle, and only 
to make de of his eavaliy, in cutting off Ld- 
c;ullus*s provifioris. Taxilus himfelf was^ fent by 
him with the iame inftruftions, who flaying 
with Kim in his camp, made eameft inftances 
to him every day^ not to attack the Roman 
armies, as they, were e^tcellently difciptined) 
veteran foldiers^ and alntoft invincible. 

At firft he hearkened to this advice with pa^ 
tience enough. Biitwheli his troops, con&ftiDg 
of a great number of difierent natiofns, were 
aftembled, not oivly the king^s fbfts , but 
his councils refunded if^ith nothing but vain 
bravadoes, lull of iiif6lem:e<i prides and Barbae 
rian menaces. Taxilus was ih daiiger of being 
killed, for having Venturod.to oppofe the ad- 
vice of thofe, who Wftie ftrr a battle ; and 
Niithridates, himfelf was opeoLy acculed of op' 
pofmg it, x>nly out of eKvy, td deprive his Im- 
in-kw of the . gloyy of . fo ^tat a fbccefe. 

In riiis conceit Tigranfes defcerriiined to wait 
nobler, leaft MithridatSs Jhdiiki' arrive, and 
iKare with him in the honour of the viftory. tic 
therefore marched with all his forces, telling his 
friends, that he Was orAy forry on one accotint, 
and t^t wasi his h&Ving to do ^ith Lucuilus 

alone. 
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alone^, and not with' all the Homan generals t<y- 
^dier. He meafured hi^ hop^ of fucccfs by 
ae number of his troops. He had twenty tiiou- 
iknd archers and flingers, fifty-five thouflndf 
horfe^ feventeen thouiand of which were heavy- 
armed cavalry, an hundred and 'fifty thoufand 
foot, divided by companies and battalions, be- 
fides workmen to clear the roads, build bridges^ 
deanleand turn the courfe of rivers, with other 
labourers ncceflary in armies, to the number of 
thirty-five thouiand, who, drawn up in battle 
behind the comba^nts, made the army appear 
liDl more numerous, and augmented its force 
and his conficience. 

When he had pafied mount Taurus, and all 
his tro^ appealed together in the plains,, the ^ 
fight alone of his anny, was iuificient to firike * 
terror into the moft daring enemy. LuCuUus, 
always intrepid, divided his troops. He lefb 
Murena with fix dioufand'foot before the place, 
and with all the reft of his infantry, cOnfifting 
of twenty-four cohorts, which together did 
not amoitfit to more than ten or twelve thoufand 
men ; all his horie, and about a thoufand archers' 
and flingers, he marched againft Tigranes, and- 
encamped in the plain, wim a large river in liis- 
front. 

This, handful of men made Tigrancs laugli, 
and fupplied his flatterers with great matter for' 
pleafantry. Some openly jeftcd upon them ; 
others, by way of diveriion, drew lots for their 
fpoils ; and of^ ajl Tigranes's generals and the- 
kings in Kis army, there was not one who did 
not entreat him to give the charge of that affair 
to him alone, and content himfelf with bcing^; 
only a fpe&ator of the aftion. Tig^nes him- 
felf faid, to appear agreeably and a fine raiUier ; 

Vol. X. i^ If 
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If they come as amhajfadors^ they are a great many \ 
hut if as enemies^ very few. Thus the firft day 
paired in jefting and raillery. 

The next morning, at fun-rife, Lucullus 
made his army march out of their entrench- 
ments. That of the Barbarians was on the other 
fide of the river towards the eaft, and the river 
ran in fuch a manner, that a little below it turn- 
ed off to the left, towards the weft, where it 
was eafily fordable. Lucullus, in leading his 
army tor this ford, inclined alfo to die left, to- 
wards the lower part of the river, haftning his 
march. Tigranes, who faw him, believed he 
fled ; and calling for Taxilus, he told him witK 
a contemptuous laugh : Do you fee thofe invincible 
^Ronian legions ? Ton fee they can run away, Tax- 
ilus replied, I wijh your majefifs good fortune 
may this day produce a miracle in your favour \ lut 
the arms and march of thofe legions do not argue 
people intent on flying. 

Taxilus was ftill {peaking, when he faw the 
eagle of the firft legions move on a fudden to 
the right about, by the command of Lucullus, 
followed by all the cohorts, in order to pafs 
die river. Tigranes, recovering at that time, 
as from a long fit of diftraftion or drunken- 
nefs, cried out two or three times, How ! Are 
thofe people coming to us ! They came on fo faft, 
that thofe numerous troops did not poft them- 
felves, nor draw up in battle without abundance 
of diforder and confufion. Tigranes placed 
himfelf in the centre ; gave the left wing to the 
king of the Adiabenians, and the right to the 
king of the Medes. The greateft part of the 
heavy-armed horfe covered the front of the 
right wing. 
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As LucuUus was prepariflg to pafe the river, 
ibme of lus. general officers advifed film not to 
ad upon that day, becaufe one of thofe un^ 
fortunate days, S¥hich the Romans called black 
days. For it was the fame upbn which the ar-^ 
my of Cepio Ind been defeated in the battle 
with the Cimbri. • J^ucuIIus made them this an- 
Iwer, which afterwards became' fo famous : And 
far me J Pll make this an happy day for the Ro- 
mans. It was die fixth of Odtober, ( the day 
before the nones of Odober. ) 

Af|er having made that reply, and exhorted 
them not to be difcouraged, he pafled the ri- 
v^r, and marched foremoft againft the enemy. 
He was armed with a fteel cuirafs, covered with ' 
fpales, which glittered fui^rizingly % over that 
was his coat of arms bordered all around with 
a fringe. He carried his naked fword Aining 
in his hand, to intimate to his troops, that it 
was neceffary to join the enemy immediately, 
accuftomed to fieht only at diftance with their 
arrows/, and to deprive them, by the fwiftneft 
and warmth of the attack, of the fpace rci- 
quired for the ufe of them; 

Perceiving that the heavy^armcd cavalry ,upof|* 
whom the enemy very much relied, were drawn 
up at the foo^ of a litde hill, of which the 
fiimmit was Jflat and level, and the declivity of 
not above five hundred pac^s, neither much 
broken nor very difficult, he faw at firft view 
what ufe he had to make of it. He command*^ 
cd his Thracian and Galatian horfe to diarge 
that body of the enemy's cavalry in flank^ with' 
' orders only to turn afide their lances with their 
fwords. For the principal, or rather whole^ 
force of thofe heavy-armed horfe, confifted in 
their laaces, which when they had npt rooni to - 
life, they could do nothing either againft the 

Vol. X. I* z m^my^ 
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^ enemy, or ferthemfelres i their arms being fo 
hc^yj^ ^% ^.amlxrfe^nc, that they could 
i^^ tfxn^ tiii^nkllyj^^ and watt aknoft im- 
qjpvcablfi. 

Vi^il^ ^'s/camfary marched to execute his 
qrcjiersy Ije^tiQpk tm>. cohortio£ foot, aiidivent 
to g^n r^Q. eiiuiicauu The in&ntry follow^ 
<WHragipvflx, «citfi«l by the eicample of theif 
general, w.Rom they &w. marching foremoftoa 
fppt^ ^i\diafc^ading the hilL When he was at 
the top» hp. &cwed.ldm&lf from the higheft 
pan of it, and feeipg ftom thence the-whok or- 
der pfr tlie qnemy'a battle, he cried but ^ 72^ 
vMoryis oiirh felh^f folJ&ers^ the viH&ry is ours. 
Ax\^ at the iame time, with his two cdhM>rt&he 
aiavanced .^g^nft; that heavy-armed cavalry, or- 
dered iy^. trp^p^noctp make ufe pf their pikes, 
l)^t join, thpie.iK>dc iWord in hand, and ftrikc 
up,o;i their l^s and^thighs, which were th^ only 
unarni^, I>art$. ^ut than. But lus foldiers 
had not fo,. much trouble with th^ro. Thofe 
ligirfe, 4i4'not:ftay: their comins on, but Ihame- 
fpljy^ tQQk.ta ^Ught > and hoii^ing as they fled, 
tell w),th dieir navy unweildjr horfes into the 
ranks pf their foot,, without joining battle at 
s^l, Qr^io^mocLas. making a fingle,thruft with 
th^ir lances. The (laughter did not begin till 
tpgy b^w IP fty^ or rather- to endeavour it 5 
% they could not. dp-fo, being jwcventcd by 
<|ieir o\^A bs^ttalions^ whofe.ranks were fo clefii 
ajid d<pp, that.they couldiriot break their way 
tbi'ough them. Tigranes, that king (o lof^ 
andbr^Vjc; in.words, had^uken to flight fvom 
tjie beginniog^ with a few followers ; and' fee- 
ing his fpn, the.cQmpanion of his fortune, he 
vrook o|F his^diadcm, weeping, and having givei^ 
i( hini^ exbor^.him to fave hiniielf as well as 
hie qjsqH^ by.anotfaqLroute» That yosng prince 

"was 
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was j£aid to put, the ^ildem upon Kb hcad^ 
w^ch wouldWe been a dangerous ornament at 
fudx a tim^. He j^aveit intt> Che hands of one 
of dke moft faithful of 1ii3 ferVants,. whq iRras 
taken a moment aJftef) and cs^ed to Luculbi. 

it is faid, tbat in this defeat ttorc than an 
hundred ithotiiand of the.ehemy'$ foot perifliecU 
^d that very few of their horfc efcaped t on 
the iide of dte Komans^ OAly^ve were killed^ 
and an hundred wQunded. . They had neyo- 
ecgaged in a pitched bdtde fo great a number 
of enemies with A lewlK)0t)9 % fqr the ylftdii 
did not amoupt to the twenti^h part of thr 
yanquiidied. . The greater, and iacA able Ro^ 
man generals, who. bid leeli moft wars and 
battlest gave Luoillus particular pitiiies, fok* 
Iiaving defeated two of the. greSteft dnd mbfl 

S)werfiil kii^ in the World, by t#o entirely 
^ fierent methods, protradidn and diligence* 
JFor by del$ymg and fpinhixig tnit the war^ he 
exhaufted Mithridates whod he. iras ftroiq^eft 
and moft fi>nni(fable s wd rtiifted Ti^granes^ bv 
making hafte, aiyi not ^Tiiig fiinrt timeto boK 
about him. U ha5 hem reteal*ked^ that few 
captains have known; h0#i Hke him» to lilake 
(lownefs adhre, and tu^e fiite.. t 

That was what prevent^ Mithridates &cim 
being prefent in tte battle. He.in^agtiied IM- 
cullus would ufe the iante pctcdutLoo and prot 
(ra^tiqn againft. Tigranes, as hi hadidoneagainft 
himielf. ^ So th^t be marched but flowly, and 
^y finail day^joufnies to join Tigran^. But 
having met ^me Armienians u{S6n Che wa^, 
who fled with the utmoft terror and conlbmar 
tiqh he fufpe<^ed Whkt had ha!|;!pened $ and after- 
^^rdsr meeting 2( mUchjereat^ flufnber^ he was 
fully informed of .the.ddMu:^ slnd went in fcarch 
of Tigranes. He found him at length, aban* 
L 3 doned 
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dofted by all the world, and in kVery deplora-* 
blc condition. Far from retuhiing his ungene- 
rous treatnnreni, and infulting Tigtanes in his 
misfortunes^ as he had done him,^ he quitted his 
horfe, lamenfted with him their common dif- 
graces, gave him the guard that attended, and - 
the officers that fenred him, confoled, encou- 
raged him, and revived his hdpe^r So that 
Mithridates^ upon this occafion, iheWed himfelf 
not entirely void of humanity. Both together 
applied to railing new troops on all (ides. 

In the mean time a furious fedition arofe in 
Tigranocefta, the Grefeks having mutinied a- 
gainft the &irbarians, and determined^ at all 
events, tx> deliver the city toLucullus. That 
fedition was at the higheft, when he arrived 
there. He took advantage ^oP the occafion, 
ordered the afEiult to be giv^h,* took the dtyj 
and after having feized alt tiic: king's treafiires, 
abandoned it to> be plundered by the foldiers ; 
who, befides odier riches, found /in it eight 
thoufand talents- i of coined fiiver,' {four and 
twenty millitoiof 'litres. ) 'Befides this plunder, 
hufhutr be gave each fbldier eight htindred drachmas, 
^edli- which, with alLthe :iK)oty they l^d taken, did 
*'^^* notfufficcitolarisfy their infatiable avidity. 
Strab.Lin As this city had been peopled by colonies, 
P- 53*^ which had been carried awaj^ by force from 
t^&.^ Cappadocia, Cilicia,.aad oth** places, Lucul- 
lus permitoed thefl) all to rcturti iiito their na- 
tive countries4 They -received diat permiffion 
with , extrcine joy, and quitted it in fo great a 
number, that fr<»n one of the greateft cities in 
the -worlds Tigranocerta became in a moment 
«lmoft a defart. . * \ •" ' 

l>ioii.Caf.' If Lucullus h^ purfbed Tlgrancs after his 
l3S.p.i..viAory, witliout giving him time to rs^^'ncw 
troops, he would eiliier ha^re taken or driven 

him 
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him out of the country, and the war had been 
at an end. His having failed to do fo was very 
iJJ taken both in the army and at Rome, and he 
was accufed not of negligence, but of having 
intended by fuch condud to make himfelf ne- 
ceffary, and to retain the command longer in 
his own hands. This was one of the reafons, 
that prejudiced the generality, againft him, and 
induced them to think of giving him a fuc- 
ceflbr, as we fhall fee in the fequel. 

After the great victory he had gained over 
Tigranes, feveral nations came to make their 
fubmiffions to him. He received alfo an em- 
bafly from the. king of the Parthians, who de- 
manded the amity and alliance of the Romans. 
LucuUus received this propofal agreeably, and 
fcnt alfo ambafladors to him, who, being ar- 
rived at the. Parthian court, difcovcred, that the , 
king, uncertain which fide to take, wavered 
between the Romafis and Tigranes, and had fe- 
cretiy demanded. Mefopotamia of the latter, as 
the price of the aid he offered hiai, Lucul- 
lus, informed of this fecret intrigue, refolved to 
leave Mithridates and Tigranes, and turn his 
arms againft the king of the Parthians; flatte- 
red with the grateral thought, that nothing 
could be more glorious for him, than to have 
entirely reduced, in one, expedition, the three 
moft powerful princes under the lun. But the 
oppoiition this propofal met with from the 
troops, obliged him to rencmnce his enterprizc 
againft the Parthians, and to confine himfelf in 
purfuing Tigranes. 

During this delay, Mithridates and Tigranes 
had been indefatigable in raifing new troops. 
They had lent to implore aid of the neighbou- 
ring nations, and efpecially of the Parthians, 
who were the neareft, and at the fame time in 

L 4 the 
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the beft condition co aflfift them, in the prefent 
^mci^ency of their af&irs. Mithridaces wroce 
a letcer to their kitig, which SaHuft has pit- 
ferv^ed, and is to be found amongft his frag* 
mentsi I fhall infert a part of it in diis plaice. 

Letter from ABtbridates to ♦ Arfaces king tf 
the Partbians. 

"ALL thofe t, who in a ftate of prolpc* 
*' '^ my, are invited to enter as confeidcrates 
*' into a war, ought firft to confidcr, whctha- 
*' peace be at their own option 5 and then, whe- 
<' ther what is demanded of th^m, is confident 
" with juftice, their intereft, fafety, and glory. 
^* You might enjoy perpetual patce anci tran- 
*' quUlity, were not the enemy always intent 
" upon feizing occafions for war, and entirely 
^' void of faith. In reducing the Romans, yoif 
" cannot but acquire exalted glory. It may 
^* feem inccnfiftent in me, to prppofc ta yoii 
^^ eitHer aa alliance with Tigraiies, or power* 

^ Jrfiues nvas m common nri pofle videntai^ in in 

natfft td t^U $hi' kings ^ Bar- Tignp^m receap^ bdU* h 

thi^' Jncai .CCS param prolpene, fi 

f Omnes, qui fccondb vera x/lumare voles, laaxime 

tebus fuis ad beUi foeieutem Kornbuntur. file enim ob- 

^xvckW* cQufVimic dcbcnt, aosiis,. quakm ta voleft f<v> 

licc^irne turn papcija agcre : cio^atpm acdfttet : mihi ix^ 

ddn* quod qujerituf, fatifne tiii^a, muld$ rebus ereptis, 

fiuni|i<tutufn, gloriofuniy an uijbm dtdit bene fuadendi, 

indecoruja fit. Tibi per- U qu^ Borentibtis optabile 

Bctoa pace fmi liceret» niii. ef^, qg;Q Bjm validiffirnus pne* 

hoflcs opportuni & fceJeAif- beo e^empluni) quo k^us 

fimi. Eg'Cgia fiima fi Ro- tua compona^. Namque Ro- 

ir anos opprelTeris, foturaeft. matiis eum nationibus, pppu- 

!^iequc petere audeam focle- lis, regibus eunflis, una ft 

r:teiiu jk frufi^ snala mea ea vetuB, cau& beliandi eft, 

cum tuis bonis ni5(ccri /pc- cupidd profunda imperii. & 

jcm. Atqui ca, quap tc mor divjtiaram.-^— * 

« fill 
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** fill as you arc, that you Ihould join % prince 

*^ m my unfortunate CJondition. But I dare 

** advance, that tbofe motives, your refent- 

*' ment a^inft Tigranes upon account of his 

** late wsu* with you, and the no advantagi- 

*• ousfituation of myafiairs, far from oppofing 

** m^ dentend, ou^ht to fupport it in a right 

** eftimadon of things. For as to Tigranes, 

** as he knows he has given you juft fubjed 

'* of complaint, he will accept, without diffi-, 

♦* culty, whatfver conditions you Ihall think 

•* fit to impofe upon him ; and (or me, I can 

'* fay, that fortune, by having deprived me of 

^^ almoft all I poflefled, has enabled me to 

^* give others good eounfels, and what is much 

** to be defired by perfons in prosperity ; I 

^« can, even firom my, own misfortunes, fupply 

^^ you with examples , and induce you to 

<^ take bemr mcndGiies dian I have done. For 

** do not deceive your felf, it is with all the 

<< national ftates, and kings of the earth, the 

<* Romans am at war i aind two nlotives, as 

•* antient as powerfiil, put their arms into rfieir 

** hands j the unbounded ambition of extend- 

*^ ing their conquefts, and the infatiable thirfl 

** of treafore/' Mithridates afterwards enu- ^ 

nfierates at large the princes atid kings they had 

reduced one after another, and c^en by one a-» 

aoih^. He repeats alfo his firft fuccefies a-* 

gainft the Romans, and his late misfortunes. 

He goes on to this effcft ; " Examine * now* 

" I beg 

• Nunc qttaeiby confidera, opes virorum, annoram, & 
Aobis <^reffis, utrum finni auri cffc: cc eare nobis ad 
6rcin te ad i^fiftendamy an focietatem, ab illis, ad prae- 
finem bdii fiiturom pates? dampeteris. CaeteiAm con- 
Scio c^uidem tibi xnagnas filimh eft Tigranis^ regno in- 

tegro. 
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I beg you, when we are finally ruined, whe- 
ther you will be in a condition to refift the 
Romans, or can believe, that they will con- 
fine their conquefts to my country ? I know 
you are poweHul in men, in arms, and trea • 
lure ; it is therefore we defire to ftrengthen 
ourfelves by your alliance ; they, to grow 
rich by your ipoils. For the reft, it is the 
intent of Tigranes to avoid drawing the war 
into his own country ; that we fhall go with 
all my troops, which are certainly well dif- 
ciplined, to carry our arms far fi-om home, 
and attack the enemy in perfon in his own 
country. We cannot therefore either con- 
quer or be conquered, without your being in 
danger. Do you not know, that the Ro- 



tegn>» meis mllitibus belli 
prodentibos, pcocal ab do- . 
TOO, parvo laporc, per ao- 
ftra corpora bellum confi- 
cere: quando ncquc vincere 
neque vinci fine pcriculo tuo 
poiiumus. An ignoiis Ror 
xnanos, poftquam ad occi- 
dcntem pergentibus iinem b« 
ieanus fccit,arma hue cpnver- 
tifTe? Neqne quicquam a 
principioniA raptum. habere j 
domum, conjuges, agros, 
imperium ? Convenas,*olim 
fine pafria, fine parentibus, 
pefte conditosorbjs terrarum : 
quibus non humana ulla ne- 
que divina obHant, quin To- 
cios, amicos ; procul, juita- 
quc fitos, inopes, potentef- 
que trahant, excidantque ; 
omniaque non ferva, Sc, max- 
ime regna, hollilia ducant. 
Namque pauci libertatem 
pars magna juftos dominos 
volunt. Nos fufpe£li fumus 
iejoiuli^ fc in tempore vindi- 



L 



CCS affbtuH. To vero cui 
Seleucia-snaxlmaurbiumy re- 
gnumqiic Peritdis inclitis di- 
vitiis eft, quid ab illis^ niii 
dolum in praefens, & poflea 
bell am expedas? Romaniin 
omnes amaaJbabent, acerrima 
in eos quibui viSds fvoliz 
maxuma iunt. Audendo & 
^lendo, & beMa ex bellis 
ierendo, magni BtdU. Per 
hunc morepi exting^ent om- 
nia aut Occident: quod dif- 
ficile non efli fi tu Mefopo- 
tamil, nos Armenia circum- 
gredimur exercitum fine £ru-» 
mento, fine auxilis. Fortuna 
autem noftn^ vitiis adhuc in* 
cohmis: Te<)ae ilia - fama 
fequetur, auxilio profedlum 
magnis regibus latrones gen- 
tium oppreffiflTe.. Quod 4iti 
iacias moneo hortorque, nea 
malis pernicie nofha , unum 
imperium probare > quam 
Lcietatcviftor fieri. 

*' nuns. 
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*' mans» when they found themfelves (topped 
" by the ocean on the weft, turned their arms 
'' on our fide? That to look back to their 
" foundation and origin, whatever they have, 
" they have from violence ^ home, wives, 
" lands, and ^dominions. A vile herd of 
*^ every kind of vagabonds •, without country, 
" without forefathers, they eftablifhed them- 
" felvcs for the misfortune of human race. 
•' Neither divine nor human laws can prevent 
" them from betraying and deftroying dieir al- 
" lies and friends, remote nations or neigh- 
" hours, the weak or the powerful. They 
" reckon all enemies, that are not their flaves \ 
*' and eipecially, whatever bears the name of 
*' king. For few nations aflFedt a free and in- 
*' depjendant government % the generality prc- 
** fer juft and equitable mailers. They fufoeft 
'' us, becaule we are fuppofed to emulate their 
" power, and may in time avenge their oppref- • 
" fions. But for you, who have Seleucia, the 
" greateft of cities, and Perfia, the richeft and 
" moft powerfol of kingdoms, what can you 
" exped from them, but deceit at prefent, and 
** war hereafter ? The Romans are at war with 
^ all nations ; but efpecially with thofe, from 
" whom the richeft fpoils are to be expedted. 
" They are become great by enterprizing, be- 
** traying, and by making one war bring forth 
" another. By this means they will cither de- 
" ftroy all Others, or be deftroyed themfelves. 
** It will not be difficult to ruin them, if you, 
" on the fide of Mefopotamia, and we, on 
" that of Armenia, furround their army, 
" without provifions or auxiliaries. The prof- 
** perity of the Roman arms has fubfifted to 
" this day, folely by our fault, who have not 
** been fo prudent to undcrftand this common 
1 «* enemy. 
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" enemy, and to ully dur felves agaifift him. 

^^ It will be for your imtnoriAl glofy to hare 

** fupported two great kings, and to have cbn- 

" qiiered and deftroyed thefe rbbbers of the 

*^ world. This is what I advift aAd ekhort 

** you to do 5 that you may chufe nither to 

** fliare with us by a falutary allitocc, in c5bn- 

** quermg the common enemy, than to fufier 

<' the Rottiah tiiipire to e«ena itfclf bnivcrfiUy 

** by our hiin.** 

It does not appear thik this letta- had the 
tSb€k upon Phraates, Mi'thridatfes nii^ht Wc 
hoped ttem it So that the two kups con- 
tented tliefnftlves with their oWn.tr6bi)s. 
Appian. in ^^^ ^ ^^ means made ufe of by Tig^nes 
Syr p. tdafiemble'a new ^rmy, -s^as to recal Meg^- 
ii8, 1 19. elites from %ri:r, who had goveriiedit fourteen 
years in his name : him he fent orders to Join 
Jaftin. him with all the troops in that country. Syria 
1. 40. c. 2. being thereby Entirely uilgarrifoned, Aritiochus 
Afiaticus, fon of AntiochiisEiipatois towjion) 
It of right appertained, as'^ jsCwful heir of the 
L^ufe of Seleucus, took po^ffebri of foiiife part 
of the country, and reigh&d th^re peaceably 
during four years. ' ' .. . 

A. M. The arniy of Tlgranes ^rid Mithridites waj 

3936. at laft formed. It confifted of fcveiity tfiou- 
^^^•J'^fand chofen nien, whom Mi^idates had ex- 
Plut. in ercifed well in the Roman difciplinc. ,It was 
Lucul p. about midfiimmer before it to5k the field. The 
513— 515 two kihgs took particular care, in all the rho- 
tions they made, to chufe an advarita^ous 
ground for th6ir camp, rfnd to fortify it well, 
to prevent LucuUus's attacking themi in it i 
nor could all •the ftratagems he ufed engage 
them to come to a battle. Their defigii was to 
red jce him gradually, to harrals Iris troops on 

their 
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their marches, in order to weaken them, ta in- 
tercept his convoys ; and oblige him to quit the 
country for want of provilions. Luqullus not 
being able, by all the arcs he could ufe, to 
bring them into the open field, employed a new 
means, which fucceeded, Tigranes hf^d left at 
Artaxata, the capital of Armenia, before the 
foundation of Tigranocerta, his wives and 
children; as he had almoft all his treasures. 
Lucullus marched that way with all his troops, 
rightly fbrefeeing, that Tigranes would not 
remain quiet, when he faw the danger to which 
his capital was expofed. That prince accord- 
ingly decamped impiediately, fpllpwed Lucul- 
lus to diiconcert his defign, apd by fpur great 
marches having got before h}m, he fKpfted him- 
felf behind the river ♦ Arfamia, which Lucul-* Or jSt- 
l«s 'wras. obliged to pafs in his way to Axtaxata,>«^ 
refolved to aifpute the paffage with him. The 
Romans pafted the river without being pre- 
vented by the view or effort? of the enemy. A 
great battle eiifued, in which the Romans again 
obtained a compieat yiftory. There were three 
kings in the Armenian army, of whom Mith- 
ridates behaved the worft. For not being able 
to Iqok th^ Roman legions in the face, as.foon 
as they charged, .he was one of the firft that 
took to flight; which threw the whole army 
into fuch a terror, that it foon entirely loft cou- 
rage ; this was. the principal caufe of the lofs of 
theUttle. 

LucuUus, after this vidory, determined toi>ion.Cif: 
continue his march to. Artaxata, which was thel- 37- 
certain means to put an end to the war. But asP* 3^7- 
that city was ftUl fevpral days journey from 
thence towards the north, and winter ap- 
proached with its train of fnow and ftorms, 

the 
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the * foldiers, already fatigued by a fufficiendy ' 
rude campaigp, refiifed to follow him into that 
country, where the cold was too fevere for 
them. He was obliged to lead them into a 
warmer climate, by returning the way he came. 
He therefore repafled mount Taurus, and en- 
tered Mefopotamia, where he took the city 
Nifibis, a place of confiderable ftrengfh, and 
put his troops into winter-quarters. 

It was there that the fpirit of mutiny began 
to (hew itfelf openly in the army of Lucullqs. 
That general's feverity, and the infolent li- 
berty of the Roman foldiers, and ftill more, 
the malignant praftices of Clodius, had given 
occafion for this revolt. Clodius, fb well known 
by the inveftives of Cicero, his enemy, is hard- 
ly better treated by hiftorians. They repre- 
fent him as a man abandoned to all kind of 
vices, and infamous for his debauches, which 
he carried fo far, as to commit incefl with his 
own lifter, the wife of LucuUus ; to thelc he 
added unbounded audacity, and uncommon 
cunning in the contrivance of fedition : in a 
word, he was one of thofe dangerous perfons, 
born to difturb and ruin every thing, by the 
unhapi)y union in himfelf of the moft wicked 
inclinations, with the talents necefTary for put- 
ting them in execution. He gave a proof of 
tills upon the occafion we are now fpeaking. 
Difcontented with Lucullus, he fecretly fprpad 
reports, highly proper to render him odious. 
He affefted to lament ej^tremeiy the fatigues of 
the foldiers, and to enter into their interefls. 

* Nofter excrcitus, etii ur- guitate locomm , ac defiderio 
bem ex Tigranis regno cepe- Fuorani, commovebatur. Cjc, 



rat, & prasliis ufu^ crat fe- pro lege Mar, n^ 23. 

cun^is, tamcn nimia long in 



He 
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He told them every, day, that they were very 
unfortunate, in being obliged to terve fo long 
under a fevere and avaricious general, in a re- 
mote climat?, without lands or rewards, whilft 
iheir fellow foldiers, whole conquefts were very 
moderate in comparifon with theirs, had en- 
riched themfelves under Pompey. Difcourfes 
of this kind, attended with obliging and po- 
pular behaviour, which he knew how to aflumc. 
occafionally, without the appearance of affec- 
tation, made fuch an impreffion upon the 
minds of the foldiers, that it was no longer in 
the power of LucuUus to govern them. 

Mithridatcs, in the meantime, had re-ente- 
red Pontus with four thousand of his own, and 
four thoufand troops given him by. Tigranes* 
* Several inhabitants of the country joined 
him again, as well out of hatred for the Ro- 
mans, who had treated them with. great rigour, 
as the remains of affedtion for their king, re- 
duced to the mournful condition in which they 
faw him, from the moft fplendid fortune and 
exalted greatnefs. For the misfortunes of princes, 
naturally excite compaflion, and there is gene- 
rally a profound refpeft in the hearts of the 
people, for the name and perfon of kings. 
Mithridates, encouraged and ftren^thned by 
thefe new aids, and the troops which feveral 
neighbouring ftates and princes fent him, re- 
fumed courage, and faw himfelf more than 

* Mithridates & fuamma- tunx facile multorum opes 

nam jam confirmarat, Sc eo- alliciant ad miferlcoi^iam , 

lum qui fc ex ejus regno col- maximequc corum qui aut, 

Jcgcrant, & xnagnis adven- regcs funt, aut vivantin reg- 

ticils multorum regum .& na- no: quod regale lis nomen 

tionum copiis juvabatur. Hoc magnum & fandum effe vl- 

jam fere fie fieri foJere acce- deatur. C/V, /tr* L^. ManiL 

pimusi iit regunj affliaap for- n. 2^* 

ever, 
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ever^ in a condition to make head ag^infl 
the Romans, * So that not contented widi 
being re-eibiblifhed in his dominions, which a 
moment before he did not {p much as dare 
hope ever to fee a^n, be had the boldheis to 
atmck the Rt^man troops fo often victorious, 
beat a body of them, commanded by, Fabius, 
and after haying put them to the route, prefled 
Friarius and Sornatiusi, two oAei' of Lucul- 
liis-s lieutenants in that country, with great vi- 
gour. 
A. M. Lucullus at leng^ engaged his foldiers to 
3937- quit their winter-q^uarters, and tp go to their 
Ant. J. C. j^jj^ But they arrived too late. Friarius had 
^' imprudently ventured a battle, in which Mith- 
ridates defeatedhim, and killed him feven thou- 
fand men ; amon^ whom were reckoned, an 
Hundred and fifty centurions, and twenty*lbur 
tribunes- i*, which made this one of the great- 
eft* loiTes the Romans had fuftained a great 
while. The army had been entirely defeated, 
but for a wound Mithridites received, which 
exceedingly alarmed his troops, and |^ve the 
enemy time to efcape; Lucullus,. upon his ar- 
rival^ found the dead bodies upon the field of 
battle,, and did* not give orders for their inter- 
ment: which ftillexafp/erated his foldiers' nwce 
againft him. The fpirit of revolt rofe fo high, 
that without any regard for his charafter as 
general, they treated him no lon^ but with 

* Itaque tantum viftusef- in exercitum veftrum clanim 

ficcre potuir, quantum inco* atque* viAorem impetum fe- 

lumis nunquam eft aufds op- cit. Cic, pro U^: Man, n, 

tare. Nam cum fe- in rcg- 25; 

num reccpiffct fuum, non fu- ^ f Q^^ cakmitas tanta fo- 
it CO concentus, quod ei prae^ it,- uc earn ad aures L. La- 
ter fpem acciderat, ut eami culli,' non exprstlionuntra.% 
poftea quam pulfus- erati ter- fed ex fwmone rumor affdr- 
ram un^uam attingcrct : ied • rer. CtV. ibidr 

iniblence 
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if^oknce and Contempts and though he went 
from tent tb terit^ and almoft from man to 
maO) to conjure. them to march ag^nft Midi^ 
ridates and TJgmnes^ he coold never prevail 
upon them to quit the place where they were« 
They anfw^red hnti brutallyf that as he had no 
thoughts Mit o£ enriching himfelf alone out of 
the fpoiki^of the enemy, te might march alone^ 
a^ fight then} if he thoi^ht fit. . 

:sEcT. IV*: 

Ji^tbridateSy Utkit^ a^antngeyrf the mi/under^ 
Jlanding^ which bfd arofe in ^ the Roman army ^ 
recovers flU . his dominions. : Pompey ts cbofen tq 

. fucceed LupiUus. .He overthrows Mithridates 
in feverd battles. The latter ^ fiies in vain to 
*Tigranes bis fon-in-law for refuge^ who is en^ 
gaged in a, war with bis own fon. Pompey 
marches into Armenia •ag-ainji Tigranes^ who 
. ctnius tolifn and furrenders Igi^filf^ Weary of 
purfuing Mithridates. to no purpofe^ he returns 
into Syria^ rnakes himfelf mafier of that king* 
domj (^hdfutS; m end to the empire of the Ser 
Uuci^s.; lie marches back, to Pontus. Phar-- 
naces ptakes the army revoU qgdnji Jtns father 
. Mithridates J who kills himfelf. "^at princes 
cbaroifer, ^ Pompefs expeditions- into Arabiit 
and Judaa, 'where he takes Jertdalfim. After 
having reduced all the cities of Pontus^ he «;- 
turns to Rome^ and receives tb^e J^onour of a 
triumphs ;i : 

MA N I U S • Aciliua Gkhriov^ and C. JPifo, 
had been elefted confuls at Rome. The 
firft had Bithynia and Pontus for his provinccy 
Vol. X. Wh where 
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where LucuUus commanded. The lenate, at 
the fame time, di^fbanded Fimbria's 'kgk>ns, 
which were part of his anily. All'thi^ nefi 
Augmented the difel^dience and jiifofetKre of the 
troops in regard 16 Luculius, 
Dion. Caf. It is true, his rough, auftere, and frequently 
1- 3SP- 7- haughty difpofttibrt, gave fome rbWh for fedi 
uC^e, He tahiiot be « denied the glory of ha- 
ving been one of the greateft captains of his 
ag^ ; and of having had almoft sdl the quali- 
ties that form a compkat.g^eral. Bat the 
want of one diminilhed the merit of all the reft: 
I mean, the addrefs of winning the heart, and 
of making himfelf beloved by Ae foldiers. 
He was difficult of accefs, rough in confimatid- 
ing, carried exa^itude, in point of duty, to an 
excefs that made it odious, wasinexd^bte ih pu- 
iiifliing offences, *arid did not ktiotsr hoWto con- 
ciliate cfteem by praife ai>d rewards bcftowcd 
opportunely , an air^ dif kindnefi affti &vdur, 
o*' by'irifmuatirig manners, 'ftffl fnpre efficacious 
khan either gifts or praifes. And' what proves, 
that the fcdition of^ the troops was In ^ great 
iheafure his crwii fault,, was their ^bfcing very 
docile and obedient under Pompey; 

In cpnfequence of the letters Luculius wrote 
to the fcnate, in which he adquaintcd them, that 
Mithridkties^ wak ciitirely defeated, and* utterly 
incapable bf retrieviilg himfelf, commi^ohers 
had been nbminafgd' to regulate the' affaire of 
-Pbntus, as of^ a kingdom totdly reduced. Iliey 
were much furprlzed to find, upoii; their ar- 
rival, that far from being matter riJF . Pontus, 
he was not fo .much as matter of his army, 
.and tliat his own'ioldieri^treatcd him' widh the 
utmoft contempt. « '•.•-' 

^ The 
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Tiheairivalof ^^ conlul AciliusGlabrio ftill 
added p'tiiisir Jicence. ^He ititbrmed them, 
that iLvjpU^ k^ been accuied at Itome of 
-protiafting tiie.wir, in order to continue in 
' cQounand ; tlKatthe fehate liad difbanded part 
.of! his troops, .aQdfi>rbad them paying him any 
further ohedtence. So thatihefoon found him- 
felf almoft entirely abandoned by the foldiers. 
MidiridatBS, tajtiiig advantage of this diforder, 
haid, tiixie to nccqycr his whole kingdom, and 
to make great ravages in Oippadocia. 
. Whtift.die^s^irs of the army were in this 
CQodjtion) gre^tiioiie was made at Rome againft 
Ldicuiius. Bam^y was cetumed from putting 4. m. 
an ;end^to the. war With -the Pirates, in whi<!h3938- 
an.^xtraorditiaicy ^ower hadbden granted him.^^- J- ^• 
Up9n thisiDCcafian, 4^neof the Tribunes of the p|„j j^ 
pec^ie, named idaiiilius,. prepared a decree topomp. 
this eflfeft : ^ ThatPompey, taking upon himp- 634. 
*^ thecomn^aqd of all the troops and provin-^^^ P' 
*'. ces, which were under LucuHus, and adding i)iol Cafli 
55iib-. th^'fiidiyaia, where Acilius command- 1. 36. p 70. 
•^ jed, ihould be charged with making war 
>^aapon the kmgs, Midiridates and Tigranes, 
** retaining under him all the naval forces, and 
>♦ i0Oistii|tDifg CO command at fea with the fame 
:«« condition^' and prerogatives; as had been 
^* granted him in the war agaiikl the Pirates : 
** that is to fay, that he. ftK)uld have abfolute 
** pOMferon all the coafts of -the Mediterranean, 
^ ^o thirty lea^eS'diftance from the fea.** This 

wfS,ine&d,fi^e£ting the whole Roman empire 

\ . 

: 1*^ In ipfo illo malo gcavif- tUatomitati modum llatuen- 

fiinaqiie belli offeniionc, i»- djum, veterl exempio, puta- 

LlUcuIIus, qui tatnen aliqua viitis, partem miiicam, qui 

ex partfc iis ii^cdmmodis. me- jam lUpendiis confeft s er?nt, 

deri fortafle potmilet/ veilro dimilit, partem Glalrioai 

jofla.coa^as, quo4 iiP^p^ni tradidic. ihiJ* ». 26^ 

V O L. X. M 2 to 
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to one man. For all the prdvinceS) which lud 
not been granted him by the firft' decree, Phrp 
gia, Lycaonia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cihcki 
the higher, Colchis, and Armenia, were con- 
ferred upon him by this fecond, . that inchided 
alfo all the armies and forces, wj^ whichlLu- 
cullus had defeated the two kmgs, Midxridati^s 
andTigranes. 

Cohfideration for Lucullus^ who was de- 
prived of the glory of his great eatplofts, and 
in the place of whoin a general was appointed, 
to fucceed niorc to the honours of his triumph, 
than the command of his armies^ was not^ how- 
ever, what gave the nobiUty acfd fenate moft 
concern. They wetc well coovincti, that great 
wrong was done him* and \that his fervices 
were not trepited with theagratitudc they dc- 
ferved : But what gave theiH imoft pain, and 
which they could not fupport^ 'was that high de- 
gree of power, to which Poifapey was raifed, 
which they confidered as a tybtnny already 
formed. It is for this reaibn>they exhorted 
each other, in a particular manner, to oppofc 
this decree, and :not abandon their eiqnring 
liberty. , . :..:.•• 

Carfar and Ciqero, who wcre:very powerful 
at Rome, fuppotted Mauiliu^, or, rather Pom- 
pcy, with all their credit.,;: It was upon this 
occafion, the latter pronounced that fine oration 
before the people, intitled, Fon the law of Mani- 
lius. After having demonftrated^in Ae two firft 
parts of his difcourfe ; the neceffity and impor- 
tance of the war in queftion, he proves in the 
third, that Pompey is the only, perfon capable 
of teraiinating it fuccefsfuUy. For this pur- 
pofe, he enumerates the qualities neceflary to 
. term a general of ar^. army,, and iheW5. that 
Pompey poflTeffcs them* all in ^ liipreme degree- 
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He infifts principally upon his probity, huma- 
nity, innocence of manners, integrity, difmte- 
reltaJneis, love of the publick good : « Vir- 
** tues, by fo much the more necej(&ry, fays he, 
** as the * Roman name is become infamous 
^' and Hateful amongO; foreign nations ; and our 
•'allies, by the debauches, avarice, aiid un- 
** heard-of oppreflions of the generals and ma- 
*'' giftrates we fend amongft them, f Inftead 
*' of which, the wife, moderate, and irre- 
<« proachable conduft of Pompey, will make 
*' him be rcj^rded, not as fcnt from Rome, 
*' but dcfcended from heaven, for the happinefs 
** of the people. We begin to believe, that - 
*' all which is related of the noble difintercft of 
** thofe anticnt Romans is real and true, and 
** that it was not without reafon, under fuch 
*' magiftratcs, that the nations chofe rather to 
*^ obey the Roman people, than to command 
« others.** 

Pompey was at that time the idol of the 
people, wherefore the fear of difpleafing the 
multitude kept thofe grave fenators lilent, who 
had appeared fo well inclined, and fo fijll of 
courage. ,The decree wa* authorized by the, 
aiithority of all the tribes, and Pompey, though 

* Difficile eft iiHu, Qui- fuifTe, homines RomanQS h;ic 

rites quanto in odi(^ finlus * quondam ab(^inentia, quod 

apod cseteros nationes, prop- jam nationibus ceteris incre- 

tcT covuD, qQos ad eas hoc dibile, ac faifo memome pror* • 

anno cum imperio mifunus, ditum, videbatur. Nunc 

ihjurias ac libidines. Num, imperii noftri fplendor illis 

61. gentibus lucet : nunc intclli» 

f Itaque omnes quidem gunt, non fine caufa majorat 

nunc in nil locis Cn. Pom- - fuos tum^ cum hac tempc- 

Deium, £cut aliquem.nonex .rantia magiftratushabeVsixnvis^ 

hacurbe miiTtim, fed'de ca- fervirc populo Romai\o,quiiH 

Jo delapfum intuenniiv Niinc impeiare alils maluiiTe. JMi 
(lenique , incipittnt credere/ «. 4^:.. , 

M-j ' '^^ ^' abfent.... 
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abfenr, declared aWolute ihalter df almoft aR 
Sylla had ufurped by arniis, and by mking 4 
cruel wit Upon his' country. 
Dio. Caff. We muft not imagirie, fayi a vtry judicious 
^ 36 p. hiftorian, that either Cgefstr or Cicero, who* 
^°'^'* took' fo much pains td hive dii^ law paffed, 
afted with the view of thepublick'gbbd. Cai- 
far, ftjli of ambition ahd great projefts, endea- 
voured to make his court to the |)eople, whole 
authority he knew Was at' that tinie much great- 
er than the feriite's : he thereby op6nbi himfdf 
a way to the fame pOwer, arid farhiliarized the 
Romans to extraordinary and unKmital- dom- 
mifllons : in hdiping upon the head of Pom- 
pey fo many favours ahd glaring dffiinSions, 
he flattered himfelf, that he flibuid at length^ 
rendcir him odious to the fieople, who would' 
foon take offence at* thfcm. S6 that iri lifting 
him up, he had no other defign ftan tbrp'reparc 
a precipice for him. . Qcero alfo intended only' 
his own greatnefs. ft- was his^ weaknefif to de- 
fire to lord' it in the repuHick; not^ indeed by 
guilt: and* violence, but by die ihethod' of pcr- 
fwafkm, Bfcfides hir hiving the .Hippdit of 
Porhpej^'y otditiii vie^Wi ne'.^^^very wel| 
pleaifed with fHe^ing- die noBillty and people, 
whp formed two. parties, and in, a manner 
two republicks' ih tlie ftate, that he was 
capable of maklnjg the balance, incline to the 
fide he efpouibd; In confequence, it was al-' 
Ways his policy ta'mariage ecraalljr bdth parties, 
iri declaring fometiinies tor the one, ahd ibriie- 

timesfor theother. . \ 

A M. Po^pey, who had lately terminated thfe war 

3938 witK the f iratesi' wjis 'fiiir ih Cilici^ji, when he 
66.^ i^riyeii Jitters JtP' inform him qt all the people 
piur. in had decreed in his favour/ When his friends. 
Pomp p. who .were prcfent, congratulated him, and ex- 
634 636: -' ,^^ prcffcd 
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prfeflbd their joy, it is faid, diat he knit l^sDio. Qir* 
prows^ ftruck his thigh, and cxicd out as if ^- 36- p. 
c^preffcd and forry for that new command ; ^pj^^^* 
Gcdsy what endbfslaif$urs ani Idtvokd to? Hadp. 238. 
/ tua been more bappy in being a man unknown 
and inglorious ? Shall I never ceafe to make ivatj 
nor ever have my arms off my back ? Shall I never 
efcofe the emrf that petfecutes me^ vor live at peace 
in the country with my w^e andxbildren ? 

This is frequently the language of .the am- 
bitions, and even thofe who arc moft cxccffivcly 
aftuated by the love of power^ But however 
iiKce&fol they may be in impofii^' upon ihem- 
fblvcs, it feldom happens that they deceive p- 
thers, and the pubiick is far from miftaking 
diem. The friends of Pompey, and even thofe, 
who were m^ intimate with him^ could not 
fupport his diflimuktion at this time. For there 
was not one of them, who did not know, that 
his natural ambition-and paffion for command, 
liill more inflamed by his difierence with Lu- 
cullus, made him< find a more exalted and fen- 
iible fatisfadtion froni the new chai^ conferred 
upon him. And his adibns foon took off the 
itiaik, and explained his real fentiments. 

The firfl: ftep which te took upon arriving m 
the provinces of his governnient, was to forbid 
any obedience whatfoever to the orders of Lu- 
cullus. In his march, he altered every thing 
his predecefibr bid decreed. He difch^rgcd 
fbme from the penalties LaicuIIus had laid upon 
dicm ; deprived others of the rewards he had 
given theni ; in . fhort, his fole view in every 
thing, was to let the partifens' of LucuUus fee, 
that they a;dhered to a nian, who had neither 
authority nor power. Sirabo's uncle by theg^^i^i^, 
mother's fide, highly difconceg|t^d with Mith-p. 557, 
ridates, for having put to deilh feVeral of his 55^- 
M 4 relations, 
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fftlidofts, to^ avenge himfelf for that cruelty, 
had gone ov%t to Lucullus, and had given up 
fifteen places in Cappadociato him. JLucullus 
loaded him with honours, and promifed to re- 
ward him as lych confiderable ferviccs dcfer- 
.ved. Pompey, far from having any regard 
tothofe juft and reafonable engs^emcnts, which 
hb predeceflbr had taken ifoldy from the view 
of the puhlick good, aSeded an univcrfiil op- 
pofition to them, and looked upon all thofe as 
his enemies, who had contraded any friendfliip 
with Lueullus. 

It is not uncommon for a fuccefibr to endea- 
vour to leiTen die value of his predeceflbr's ac- 
tions, in order to arrc^te all honour to him- 
felf; but certainly none ever carried that con- 
du£b to fiich monftrous exceis, as Pompey did 
at this time. His great qualities and innume- 
rable conquefts are exceedingly extolled ; but 
fo bale and odious a jealoufy ought to fully, 
or rather totally eclipfe the glory of them. 
Siich was the manner in which Pompey tjiought 
fit to begin. \ 

Lucullus made bitter complaints of him. 
Their common friends, in order to a reconcili- 
ation, concerted an interview between them. 
It pafied at firft with all poffible politene^ 
and with reciprocal marks of efteem and amity. 
But thefe were only compliments, and a lan- 
guage that extended no farther than the lips, 
which cpfta the great nothir^. The h«irt foon 
i explained itfelfi The converfation growing 
' warm by degrees, they proceeded to injurious 
, terms ; Pompey reproaching Lucullus with his 
• arv'-arice, and Lucullus Pompey with his ambi- 
tion •, in which they fpoke the truth of them- 
- -felves, They parted more incenfed againft each 
gther, and grcjytcr enemies ;han before. , ^. , 

;. • ' LuCLllIuS 
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Ijocullus fet but for Rome, whither he car- 
ried a great quantity of books, which he had 
coUed^ed in his conquefts. He put fliem into 
a Jibrary, which was open to all the learned 
and curious, whom it drew about him in great 
numbers. They were received at his houfe 
with all pofliible politenefs and generofity. The 
honour of a triumph was granted to Lucullus ; 
but not without being long contefted. 

It was he that firft brought cherries to Rome,pijn j.,-^ 
which till then had been unknown in Europe, c. 25. 
They were called Cerafus, from a city of that 
name in Cappadocia. 

Pompey b^an, by engaging Phraates king 
of the Parthians in the Roman intereft. He has 
been fpoken of already, and is the fame, who 
was firnamed the God. He concluded an of- 
-fenfive and dcfenfive alliance with him. He 
offered peace alfo to Mithridates *, but that 
prince, believing himfelf fure of the amity and 
^d of Phraates, would not fo much as hear 
it mentioned. When he was infortned, that 
Pompey had prevented him, he fent to treat 
with him. But Pompey having demanded, by 
way of preliminary, that he ihould lay down 
his arms, and give up all deferters : thofe pro- 
polals were very near occafioning a mutiny in 
Mithridatcs's army. As there were abundance 
of de&rters in it, they could not fufFer any 
thing to be faid upon delivering them up to 
Pompey ; nor would the reft of the army con- 
fent. to fee themfelves weakened by the lofs of 
their conuudes. Mithridates was obliged to 
tell them,^ that he had fent his ambafladors only 
to infped into the condition of the Roman ar- 
my \ and to fwear, that he would not make 
peace with the Romans, either on thofe or cmi 
.^ny.pther condiuoWk 

"^ Pompey, 
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Fontpey, having diftributed his fleet m dif- 
ferent ftations, to guard the whole lea between 
Phoenicia and the Bofphorus, marched bjrj land 
againft Mithtidates, who had ftill thirty thou- 
&nd foot, and two or three thoufand horie ; 
but did not dai'e, however^ to eome to abatde. 
That prince was encamped voy ftrangiy iqpoa 
a mountain; where he could not be forced, but 
he abandoned it on Ponipey's apjnoadi, for 
want of water. Pompey immediately tdok 
poiTeflion of it, and conje&uring from die na- 
ture of the plants, and other figns, that there 
was abundance of fprings widiin it, he ordered 
wells to be dug, and in an. inftant the camp 
had watei' in abundance.. Pompey could not 
fufficiently wonder how Mithridates, for want 
of attention and curibfity, had been fo long ig- 
nomnt of fo important aiid neccflary a rc- 
fource. 

Soon after he followed him, encamped near 
him, and Ihut him up within good walls, 
wliich he carried quite round his camp. They 
were almoft eight leagues in circumference, and 
]ua. ^^^^ fortified with gopd towers, at proper di- 
ftances ftoni each other. Mithridates, either 
through fear or negligence, fiiflfered him to fi- 
nifh his works. He did in efFeft reduce him 
to fuch a want of prcvifions, that his troops 
were obliged to fobfift upon the rarriage-beafts 
in their camp. The horfes onTy were fpared. 
After having foftained this kind of fiege for al- 
moft fifty days, Mithridates efcaiied by n%ht 
ii^ith all the bleft troops of his army. He firft 
drdcred all the ufdefs and iick perfons to be 
killed. 

' Pompey immedmtely purfued hhn, came up 
with him near the E^uphrat^s, encamped near 
him J and apprehending, that in order to efcape, 
. '^^ . 3 - he 
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hid Tfr-ould make hrife to p^fs tlie river, he 
quitted hisentrenchments, ^nd adv^ahced agaihft: 
hini'bjr ni^Rt, in order of battle. His defign 
then was only to ftirrouiid the enriniy, to pre- 
vent their ffying, arid to attack them at day- 
break the next morning. But all his old officers 
made fuch Entreaties and remonftehces to him, 
that th^y detfermined him to fight without 
waiting till day ; for the night was not very 
dark, thd nloOri giving light enough for dlf- 
tin^iftiing objects, and knowina one another, 
j^ompey could ndt refofe hinifelF to the ardour 
of his troops, and led them on againft the 
enemy. . The Barbarians were afraid to (land 
the attack, and fled immediately in the utmoft 
confternatidn. T^he Romans made a great 
Iki^hter of them, killed them above ten thou- 
land men, and tbbk their whole camp, 

Mithridates, with eight hundred horfe, in the 
beginning of the battle, opened himfelf a way 
fword in hand through the Roman army, and 
went off. But thofe eight hundred horfe foon 
quitted their rankjs and dilperfed, and left him 
ifrith only three followers ; of which number was 
Hypficratia, one of his wives, a woman of 
mafculine courage and warlike boldnefs > which 
occafioned her being called Hypficrates, by ultra fa- 
chahgihg the termination of her name fromminam 
the feminine to the mafculine. Upon that day^^^]^- 
fhe was mounted upon a Perfian horfe, and 
wore the habit of a foldier of that nation. She 
always accompanied the king, without giving 
way to the fatigues of his long journies, or be- 
ing weary of ferving him ; tho' fhetook care of 
his horfe herfelf, till they arrived 3,t a fortrefs, 
where the king's trieafures, and riioft' precious ef- 
fe£b lay. There, after having diftributed the 
moft magnificent of his robds to fuch as were 

aflembled 
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aflembled about him, he made a prefent to each 

of his friends of a mortal poifon ;. in order that 

none of them might fall alive into the hands 

of their enemies, . but by their own conient. 

Plat, in That unhappy fugitive faw no other hopes 

^^^P^P. for him, but from his fonTiq-law Tigranes. 

Appian He fent amballadors to demand his permiffion 

p. 242. tb take refuge in his dominions, and aid for 

pio. CaiT.jj^g re-eftablilhment of his entirely ruined af- 

2c? 2^ f^^^^* Tigranes was at that time at war with 

his fon. He caiifed thofe ambafladors to be 

feized, and thrown into ptifon ; and fet a 

price upon his father-in-law's liead, promifing an 

An bun- hundred talents to whomfoever ihould feize or 

dred /^<w kill him i under pretence, that it was Mithri-. 

wums. ^^^^» who liad made his fon take up arms a- 

gainft him j but in reality to make his court to 

the Romans, as we fliall foon fee. 

Pompey, after the vidory lie had gained, 
marched into Armenia major againft Tigra- 
nes. He found him at war with his fon of his 
own flame. We have obferved, that the king 
of Armenia had efpoufed Cleopatra, the daugh- 
ter of Mithridates. He had three fons by her, 
two of whom he had put to death without rea- 
fon. The third, toefcape the cruelty of fb un- 
natural a father, had fled to Phraates king of 
Parthia, whole daughter he had married. His 
father-in-law carried him back to Armenia at 
the head of ah arlny, where they befieged Ar- 
taxata. But finding the place very flrong, and 
provided with every thing neceffary for a good 
defence, Phraates left him part of the army to 
carry on the fiege, and returned with the reft 
into his own dominions. Tigraries the father, 
foon after fell upon the fon with all his troops, 
beat his army, and drove him out of the coun- 
try. That young prince, iftfetthis miifortune^ 
!''-:'*'-- ' * ' ''■ - ' had 
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4>ad defigiied to withdraw to his grandfather 
Mithridates: But on the way waS informed of 
his defeat, and having loft all hope of obtain- 
ing aid from hin^, he rcfolved to throw himfeff 
into the arms of the Romans. Accordingly, 
he entered <heir camp, and went to Pompey to 
implore his protcftion. Pompey jgave him a 
very good^ reception, and was glad of his 
coming 5 for being to carry die v^ar into Arme- 
nia, he had kx:cafion for fuch a guide as him. 
He therefore caufed that prince to conduft him 
diredly to Artaxata. - ' 

Tigraiics, terrified at this news, and lenfible 
that he was nor in a coriditioh' to opppfe fo pow- 
erful an a^iftyy refolved to ha\te reeourfc to the 
' generolity and clemtocy of the Roman gene- 
ral. He put the ambafladbrs, fent to him by 
Mithridates^ into his hands,' and followed them 
directly hi^felf: Without taltinjg any precath- 
tion, he eftfecrdd' the Roman camp, and went to 
fiibmit his perlbn and crown to the difcretioh 
<rf Pompey and the Romans. * He faid, that 
of all th€ Romans, arid of ^1 nfiankind, Pom- 
pey was 'the only perfon oh whofc faith he 
could confide ; that in whatfbever manner he 
ihould decide his fate, he would be fatisfied : 
that he^w^s not alhamed to be conquered by a 
man, who^ none could conquer,; and that it 
was no (Hflionour to fubmit to- him, whom for- 
tune had^nade fuperiour to all others. 

• Moxipfe fupplex & pras- dam* cajiis auftor illc cfl^N 

fens k reg^umque ditioni e- fortunam tolerabilem futu- 

JUS permilit-, prjefatus : ncmi- ram. Non cfTe turpc ab eo 

ncm alium n<?que Romanum vmci, quern vincere effet nc- 
ncque ullius gentii vlrumfu- ' fas :"ncque ei inhohefl^ ali- 

tunim fuiffeV cpjus. fe. ^4ei ' qu^m fitimnirtiy quern fortu- 

commiiTarus foret, quasi Cn. na fuper onies extulifTet. riL 

Pompejum. Prolnde omncm Paterc, 1. 2. c. 37. 
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. When he arrived oahoifeback i)ear,^eK(- 
tri^nchments of the camp, two of pov^^^s 
lidcM^ came out to meet him, and prder^ i^ 
to dUmount and enter on fi^pt^; fflVngJufiPs ihaf 
no ftrai^ger bad been ,cver kno?jrn,tt> tinter a JL«h 
OTan cftmp on horfeback. Tig^^ne^ cib^yed, 
and ungnt his .fword, ,ga,ye it ^P ^ lie- 
jtors ; and af^er, whcfi he . ^j^oacjied Pp9k- 
|>ey, taking off* his di^m, l\o would hfiyfi 
laid it at his fefft, and pEroflrated h(tnfelf to the 
/earth to embrace j^iis kncps. j^ut Pompey xm 
to prevent him, and taking him by (he J)aQd, 
carried him mto his tent, fM4^ J^iij^ fit Qn the 
light, and his fon, (jhe yoifflg Tigranes, ^ 
the left fide of him. He af^er rdkx^ heiuing 
Iw^iat he b;^ tp f^y to the nqjt day, and 
invited ^ ^tf^^i" ^ fpn.to Cup Yf)^ Htn .tlm 
.evening. The ffpn refund to be th^e wvk iWs 
father ^ and as be ^h^d not fliewi*d biffii fh^k^ 
.mark of refpeft duriqg tbe interview, mi bad 
itreated hii^n wi(b ^iame ii^difi^^ioe; a^if be 
had beeQ aftning^r, Fgiiiipey .w^s.yery ipudi 
offended at |h?^t b^viour. IJe did ncc, bow- 
eyer, entirely n^left bis intereft^ ui de^ensnining 
upon the afeir gf Tigranfis. Afecr haying 
Eighteen condcnvied Tigt^^nes to pay the .Rontans fix 
miirtofu s(^tbqufand taieots for the charges of tbe war, Jbe 
hvrej. ^^ ^^ ^p^ ^j^^yg^ witboitt qiufe^ MkI to re- 
jyi^quUh to then) aU bis coi^quefts on that fide 
of the Euphfftte?, fee decreed, that jthat prioce 
fhould reign in his antient kingdom Armenia 
major, and that his fbn ibould have Gordiana 
and Sophena, two provinces upon the borders 
of Armenia, during his father's lij^, ^nd all 
the reft of his doniinions after his death ^ ne- 
; ferving, however, to the fether, the trcafnres 
• be had in Sophena ; without which it had been 

iipppflible 
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impofiible lor Him tx> have paid the Romans die 
fum Pompcy required of him. 

^he i6i£her - was well iatisliied with thofe con^ 
didcm$9 Whidi; ftiU Iqft him a crown. But th^ 
fon,:^ wlijp liad got vchimseras In his^^J^ 
liofc^ f elifti a ' df«»efc , which deprivcSd him of 
Wkit bad been pltMnifed bim. He was even 
fo mudi difcontented with it^ ' that he wanted to 
efcape, in drd^r lo Imre ek^ 

Poinpey, who fe^^ed Ws defign, dr^^^ - 

to be always kiept in view ; and when he ifaW^ 
that he adR>)y^ely ttfofed to cx)nj[ent'that his fa- 
ther ihoald withdmW his treafiities from Sophe- 
na, he caufed htiA to be put info prifon. A& 
lerwards liaving difeovered, that he ^fdlicited 
the Armeniari hobility to take up arms, and 
endeavoured m engage the Paithians to. do the 
Sune, he placed him'amongft thofe he rcferved 
for his triumph. '\ ■/■'•/ 

Some time after » Phraates king of the Par* 
thianS) fent to Pj^npey, to claim that young 
prince as his fohUn-Iaw ; and to reprcfent to 
hinij that Ke oi^ht'.to make the Euphrates the 
botiiidary of hisrconquefts* Pompey made aii- 
iwer. That the yoimger Tigralies vm motfe 
nearly related' to his- fetfier than his father-in^ 
lawi and that- as to his conqucfts, he ihould 
gfvfe them iuch botmdsas reafonWd juftice re- 
qiircd ; but with©»c being prdcribed' them b^ 
ai^ one. 

When Tigranes had been fuficred'to poflefs 
himfelf of his itreafiitei h> SopHeiia, he -paid the 
fix thobjand^tateifts^add bcfides that, gave every 
private foldier fifty, drachmas, a thoufand to a 25 /i^vrer. 
cermjrion,'Md ten 'thddarid to each * tribune ; * 5000. 
- aridT by that liberality obtained the title of 
dfriend and aJly- ^ <SF-the Roman people. Thft 
had been pardonable: in hinfi,' had he not. joined 

' r.j with 
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wuh it (tbjed .behaviour and fiihfs&ffions un-- 

worthy of a kmg i: .- : 

Pompey gjkwe all Cappa4ocia/ 1<^ Ariotetta- 
nes, and added to it Spphtna ahd Gordiaiia^ 
which he had ddigned for young T^nuies^ 
Plat, in After having. regulated, evrcry. thing in Ar* 
^®"P mcnia, Pompey mardied northwsfcrd in purfvuit 
{jio.^(>air.of Mithridates. Upon the banks of the * Cy- 
1. 36. p. rus he found the Albaniaxis and Iberians^ two 
23—53* powerful nations, (ituate between the Caipian 
24!^ zli ^^ Euxine feas, , who endcavdured to Aop 
^ ^' him : but he beat them, and ojbl^cd the Alba* 
jiians to. d^nwii peace; .He grw«ed it^ and 
pafled the wiafier in their country; 
A. M. The next year he took the field very q^rly 
3939 iag?iinft the Iberians. This wa? a very warlike 
Ant. J. C nation, and had never been conquered. It had 
^" always r^ej^ined its liberty, during the time that 
the Medes, Perfians, and Macedonians, had 
altema)£ly po0cfled the dnptreof Afia.; Pom- 
pey found med.ns to fu|;>due.tfai9 people, though 
not without very confideraWe difficulties, and 
obliged them to demand p^ce. The king of 
tlie Iberians fent him a bed„ a (abki and a 
throne aiU of ^afly gpld I defiring him to ac- 
cept thpfe pr^fents as earnefts of his amity. 
Pompey put tfeeni intQ the hands of the queftors, 
for the publick treafory. He alfo fubjeftai die 
people of Cojchis, and ma^ their king Ql- 
thaces prifoncr, whom he afterwards led in tri- 
limph. From thence he xi^turpedinto Albania, 
to chaftife that nation for having taken up arms 
again, whilft he was enga^^d with the Iberians 

and people qf Colchis. , v* - 

The army of the Albanians was commanded 
by Cotis, the brother of king; Orpdes. . That 
)>rince, as foon as thetwo jirmies came tpblo^99 

. • CMd Cjfmus a!fo iy Jbm Mittbwu . . .* 1 . 

confined 
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confined Iiimfelf to Pompcy> and running up- 
on Kim, darted his javelin at him. But Pom- 
pey received him . fo vigorbully with Iris javelin, 
that it went thfoi^^ his jbody, and laid him dead 
at hi» horfe*s tiaet. Tfhe Albanians we're over- 
thrown, and a. great ffaughter was made of 
them. *rhis: vidtery obliged king Orodes to 
buy a feconc^ peace, upep the fame terms with 
that, he had nniade y^tb, the Romans the pre- 
ceding year* •, at the price of great prefents> and 
by giving one of hisTon^s as an Hoftage for hifi 
oWerying it better than he, had done the former^ 

Mithridates, ;in tte meai\ ^iihe, . had paflcd 
the wiixter at Diofcurias, in the north-cali; of the 
Euxine fea. parly in the fpring he marched 
to the Cimmerian Bofphorus, through feveral 
nations of the Scythians, fome of which fuf- 
fered him to pai^ volunt«trily, and others, were 
obliged to it Dy.forca, T^s kingdom of the 
Cimmerian Bb^horuSjis the fame ^w called 
Crim-Tartary,. and wis at that time a f rovincc 
of Mithridates*s empire. . He had given it as 
an appanage to his ion i»med Machares. But 
that young prince had been fo yigproupy hand- 
led by the Romans, whilft they b^fieged Si- 
nope and their fleet was in pofleflign of the 
Euxine fea, which lay between* that city and 
his kingdom, that he had been pbliged to make, 
a peace with thein, which he had inviolably 
obfeinred till tl^n. He well knew that his fe- 
ther was extremely dilpleafed with fuch/Condu6fc, 
and therefore very much apprehended his pre- 
fence. In order to a reconciliation*- he fent 
ambafladors to him upon his route j^ who rel- 
jprefented to him, that he had been reduced to 
a6t in that manner, contrary to his inclinatior^ 
by the neceflSty of his affairs. But finding that 
his father would not hearken to his rgafons, he 

V o L. X. " N endea- 
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endeavoured to fave himfelf by fea^ and was 
taken by veffels fent exprefsly by Mithridates 
to chiifc in his way. He cho& rather to die 
than fall into his father's hands. 

Pompey having terminated the war in the 
north, and feeing it impoffible to follow Mith- 
ridates in the remote coancry to which he had 
retired, led back his army to the fbuth, and on 
his march, fubjefted Darius king of the Medes, 
and Antiochus king of Comagena. He went 
on to Syria, and made himfeif mailer of the 
whole empire. Scaurus reduced Ccjelo-Syria 
and Damafcus, and Gabinius all the reft of the 
country j as far as the Tygrisj they we^r his 
Applan. in li^tenant-generafe. Antiochus Afiaticus, fon 
Syr. p. of Antiochus Eufebes, heir of the houfe of 
133. the Seleucides, who by Lucullus*s permif- 
/"^'°c, 2 ^^^^ ^^ reigned four years in part of that coun- 
• 40- ^ ^* joy^ of which he had taken pofTefTion, when 
Tigrane^ abandoned it, came to foUicite him to 
«-eftabrrfh him upon the throne of his ancet 
tors. But Pompey refufed to give him audi- 
ence, and deprived him of all his dominions, 
which he made a Roman province. Thus 
whilft Tigranes was left in poflelTion of Ar- 
menia^ who had done the Rpmans great hurt, 
during the courle 6f a long war, ' Antiochus was 
<lethroned, who had hevpr committed the leaft 
hoftility, and by no means deferved luch treat- 
ment. The reafon givcnfbr it was, that the 
Romans had conquered Syria under Tigranes ; 
that it was not juft riiat they (hould lofe the 
fruit of their viftory; that Antiochus was a 
prince, who had neither the courage nor capa- 
city neceffary for the dtfcntc of the country : 
'and that to put it into his hands, would be to 
«xpofe it to the perpetual ravages and incurfions 
of the Jews, which Pompey took care not to 
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do. In confequence of this way of reafoning, 
Antiochui loft his crown, and was reduced to 
the ncceffity of pafling his life as a private 
perlbri. In him ended the empire of the Seleu- A. M. 
cides, after a duration of almoft two hundred 3939- 
and fifty years. ^J^ J- ^ 

During thefe expeditions of the Romans in 
Alia, great revolutions happened in Egypt. 
The Alexandrians, weary of their king Alex- 
ander, took up arms, and after having expelled 
lum, called in Ptolomacus Auletes to fupply 
his place. That hiftory will be treated at large 
in the enfuing article. 

Pompey afterwards went to Damafcus, where piut. in 
he regulated fcveral affairs relating to Egypt Pomp. p. 
and Juda». During his refidence there, twelve ^38* ^39- 
crowned heads went thither to make their court 
to him, and were all in the city at the fame 
time. 

A fine contention between the love of a fa-yj j^^^^^ 
ther, and the duty of a fon, was feen at this 1, 5.* c. 7/ 
rime: a very extraordinary conteft in thofe 
days, when the moft horrid murthers and par- 
ricides fi-equendy opened the way to thrones. 
Ariobarzanes king of the Cappadocians, vo- 
luntarily refigned the crown in favour of liis 
Ion, and put the diadem on his head in the pre- 
fence of Pompey. The moft fincere tears 
flowed in abundance from the eyes of the truly 
afflided fon, for what others would have highly 
rejoiced. It was the ible occafion in which he 
thought dtfobedience allowable ; and he would 
have ♦ perfifted in refiifingthe fcepter, if Pom- 
pey's orders had not interfered, and obliged 

* Net ttlkm finem tain e* tas Pompeii adfoiflet. Vakr. 
gregiilm ^ertamai habuiflet M^x, 
nllipacrias voluauu audori- 

VoL. X. N 2 him 
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him ar length to fubmit to paternal authority. 
This is the fecond example Cappadocia has in- 
ftanced of {o generous a difputje. We have 
fpoken in its place of the like conteft between 
the two Ariarathes. 

As Mithridates was in pofleffibn of feveral 
ftron^ places in Pontus and Cappadoda, Pom- 
pey judged it neceflary to return thither, in 
brder to reduce them. He. made himfelf maftcr 
of almoft all of them, in efFed, upon his ani- 
yal, and afterwards wintered at Aipis, a city of 
Pontus. 

Stratonice, one of Mithridates's wives, fur- 
rendered a caftle of the Bofphorus, which Ihe 
had in her keeping, to Pompey, with the trca- 
fures concealed in it, demanaing only for re- 
compence, that if her fon Xiphares fliould fall 
into his hands, he fhould be reflored to her. Pom- 
pey accepted only fuch of thofe prefents, as 
would fervc for the ornaments of temples. When 
Mithridates knew what Stratonice Jiad done, to 
revenge her facility in furrendring. that fortrefe, 
which he confidered as a trealon, he killed Xi- 
phares in his mother*s fight, who beheld, that fad 
Ipedacle from the other fide of the Strait. 

Caina, or the new city,, was the ftrongeft 
place in Pontus, and therefore Mithridates kept 
the greateft part of his treafures, -and whatever 
he had, of « greateft value, u^ thzt pl^» 
which he conceived impregnable.; Pojnpcy^o^'^ 
it, and. with it all that Mithridates: had left in 
it. Amongli: ptlaer things were found fccr^^ 
memoirs, wrote by himfelf, which gave ft very 
good light into, his charadler.. In one part he 
had noted down the peffons he had pQifoned, 
amongft whom were his own jkxk Ariarathes, 
and Alcfeus of Sard is ; the latter, bccaufe he 
had carried the prize in the chaript-race again* 

him. 
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him. What jfantaftical records were thefe ! Was 
he afiuid that the publick and pofterity ihould 
not be informed of his monftrous crimes, and 
his motives for committing them ? 

His memoirs ctf phylick were alfo found there, Piin. 1. 2 j. 
which Pompey caufed to be tranflated into La-c. 20. 
tin by Ijenacos, a good Grammarian, one of 
his fiised-men ; and they were afterwards made 
publick in that language. For amongft the 
other estraotdinary qualities of Mithridates, he 
had that of being very fkillfol in medicines. It 
was he, who invented the excellent antidote, 
which ftiU bears his name, and from whidi 
phyficians have experienced fuch cffcfts, that 
they continue to ufe it fuccefefully to this 
day. 

Pompey, during his ftay at Afpis, made luchA m. 
regulations in- the afiairs of the country, as the 3940. 
ftate of them would admit. As foon as the^**'- J-^* 
foring returned, he marched back into Syria, j^^^^ 
for the fame purpofe. He did not think it ad- ao^ 
vifeable to puffue Mithridates in the kingdom xiv. 5,6. 
of Bofphorus, whither he was returned. Xo^^"'*** 
do that, he mxA have marched round the Eux- g?^?'^^ 
ine iea with an army, and paiTed through many Dioii.Oir. 
countries, either inhabited by barbarous na-l.S7-PJ4« 
tions, or entirely defert ; a very dangerous en- 36- 
terprize, in which he would have run great ^SL^'ji 
rifque of pcrifliing. So that all Pompey could 
do, was to poft the Roman fleet in fuch a man- 
ner, as to intercept any convoys, that might 
be fent to Mithridates. He bcneved, by that 
liieans, he fliould be able to reduce him to the 
laft ejrtrertity ; and! laid, on ^ing out, that 
he left Mithridates more formidable enemies 
than the Romans, which were hunger and ne- 
ceflity^ 

N 3 What ^ 
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What carried him with fo much ardor into 
Syria, was his exceffive and vain-glorious am- 
bition to pufh his conquefts as far as the red 
fea. In Spain, and before that in Africa, he 
had carried the Roman arms as far as the wes- 
tern ocean on both fides of the ftraits of the 
Mediterranean. In the war s^nft the Albani- 
ans, he had extended his conquefts to the Caf- 
pian fea, and believed, there was nothing want- 
ing to his glory, but to puih them on as far as 
the red iea. Upon his arrival in Syria, he de- 
clared Antioch and Seleucia upon the Orontus 
free cities, and continued his march towards 
Damafcus ; from whence he defigned to have 
gone on againft the Arabians, and afterwards to 
have conquered al] the countries to the red lea. 
But an accident happened, which obliged him 
to fufpend all his proje^, and to return into 
Pontus. 

Some time before, an embafiy came to him 
from Mithridates, king of Pontus, who de- 
manded peace. He propofed, that he fliould 
be fuflfered to retain his hereditary dominions , 
as Tigranes had been, upon condition of pay- 
ing a tribute to the Romans, and refigning all 
other provinces, Pompey repHed ; that he 
ihould then come in perfon as Tigranes had 
done. Miduidates could not confent to fuch 
a meannefs, but propofed fending his children, 
and fome of his principal friends, Pompey 
would not agree to that. The negotiatipn broke 
up, and Mithridates applied himfelf to making 
preparations for war with as much vigour as 
ever. Pompey, who received advice of this 
aftivitjr, judged it neceflary to be upon the 
place, in order to have an eye to every, thing. 
For that purpofe he went to pafs fome time at 
Amifus, the anuent capital of the country. 

Therc^ 
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There, throughthcjuft punifhmentof thcgods, 
fays Plutarch, his ambition made him commie 
&ults, which drew upon l^im the blame of all 
the world. He haa publickly chai^ged and 
reproached Lucullus ; diat fubfifting the war, 
he had difpofed of provinces, given rewards, 
decreed honours, and aAed in all things, as 
vigors are not accuftomed to aft, till a war be 
finally terminated ; and now fell into the fame 
inconfiftency himfelf.. For he difpofed of go- 
vernments, and divided the dominions of Mith- 
ridates into provinces, as if the war had been at 
an end. But Mithridates dill lived, and every 
thing was to be apprehended from a prince in- 
exhauilible in refources, whom the greateft de^ 
feats could not difconcert, and whom lofles 
themfelves feemed to infpire with new coun^e, 
and to augment his ftrength : at that very time, 
when he was believed tp be entirely ruined, he v 
adxially meditated a terrible invalion into the 
very heart of die Roman empire, with the 
troops he had lately raiied. 

Pompey, in the diftribution of rewards, gave 
Armenia minor to Dejotarus, prince of Gala- 
tia, who had always continued firmly attached 
to the Roman interefts during this war, to 
which he added the title of kin^. It was this 
Dejotarus, who by always perfifling, outof gra« 
titude, in his adherence to Pompey, incurred 
the refentment of Caefar, and had occafion for 
the eloquence of Cicero in his defence. 

He made Archclaus alfo high-prieft of the 
moon, who was the fupreme goadels of the 
Comanians, and gave him the fovereignty of 
the place, which contained at leaft fix thoufand 
perlons, all devoted to the worfhip of that de- 
ity. I have already obfcrved, that thi$ Arche* 
laus was the fon of him, who had commanded 

N 4 in 
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in chief the troop fent by Mithridates into 
Greece, in hfls firft war vhii the Roman?, and 
Who being (Jifgraced by that prince, had, with 
his fon, taken refmc amongft then:i. They 
had always, from tnat tim^^ Continuod their 
firm adherent?, and had tx;en of great ufe to 
them io the wars of A&i. The father being 
dead, die high-priefU\ood of Comana was given 
to the fon, in recompence for the lervices of 
both. 

During Pompey*s ftay in Pontus, Aretas, 
king of Arabia Petraea, took the advantage of 
his abfence, to make incurfions intp Syria, to 
the great diftrefe of that country. Pompey 
returned thither. Upon his way he came to 
the place where lay the dead bodies of the Ro- 
mans, killed in the defeat of Triariu?.' He 
cauf^d them to be inteired with great folemhity, 
w^iich gained him the hearts of his foldiers. 
From thence Pompey continued his march to- 
wards Syria, with the view of executing the 
prbjefts he had formed tor the. war of Ara- 
bia : but important advices prevented his pro- 
ceeding. 

Though Midiridates had loft all hopes of 
peace, after Pompey had rejefted the overtures 
ne" hid' caufcd to be made to hiip ; and .thoug^h 
he fa# mahy of his fdtjefts abj^ndon His party, 
far from Icifing courage, he had formed the 
defign of crofling P^nnonja, and paffing the 
Alp^fti ltt^(!:k' the , Romans. in Italy itfelf, as 
Hannibal had done before him : a proje(3: more 
bold than prudent, with which his inveterate 
hatred 'and blind defbair had ' inlpired him. A^ 
great numt>er of neighbouring- Spy thians had en- 
tered themfelVes' in his fervice, and confidera- 
l)ly augnifehte^'his'at^m^.' He had fent depu- 
Jicj ihto Gaul to foHicitc that 'people to join 
"-■ ■^'* -* ^ ^' him. 
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him, wbcft he Ihould approach the Alps. As 
great paffions are always credulous, and men 
eafiiy flatter themfelves' in what they ardently 
dcjGre, he was. in hopes that the heat of revolt 
amongil the flaves in Italy and Sicily, perhaps 
ill extinguiihed, might fuddenly rekindle up- 
on his prefcnce : that the Pirates would repot, 
fefs themfelves of the empire of the fea, and 
involve the Romans in new difficulties ; and 
that the provinces opprefled by the avarice and 
cruelty of the magiftrates and generals, would 
be fond df throwing off the yoke by his means, 
under Ivhich they had fo long groaned. Such 
were t^ thoughts that he revolved in his 
mind. ^ 

But as to execute this projeft, it was neceflary 
to march five hundred leagues, and traverfe the 
countries, now called little Tartary, Molda- 
via, Walachia, Tranfylvania, Hungary, Sti- 
ria, Carinthia, Tirol, and Lombardy, and 
pa& three great rivers, the. Boryfthenes,, Da- 
nube^ and the Po : the idea only of fo rude and 
dangerous a march, threw his army into fuch a 
terror, that to prevent the execution of his de-. 
fign, they confpired againft him, and chofe 
Pharnaces his fon king ; who had been adtive. 
in exciting the foldiers to this revolt, Mith* 
rldates then, feeing himfelf abandoned by-^ all 
the worlcj, and that 'even his fon would not 
fufFer him to efcape where he could, retired to 
his apartment, and after having given poifon 
to fuch oif.his wives and daughters, as were 
with him at that time, he took the fame him- 
felf J but when he perceived, that it had not 
its effedt upon him, he had recourfe to his 
fword. The wound he gave himfelf not fuf- 
ficing, he was obliged to defirc a Qaulifh fol-^ 

dier 
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dier to put an end to his life. Dion fays, he 

was killed by his own fon. 

^ j^^ ' Mithridatcs had reigned fixty years, and Jived 

3941. feventy two. His greateft fear was to fall 

Ant. J. C into the hands of the Romans, and to be led 

^' m triumph. To prevent that misfortune, he 

always carried poifon about him, in order to 

cfcape that way, if other means fhould fail. 

The apprehenfion he was in, left his fon fhould 

deliver him up to Pompey, occafipned his ta* 

king the fatal refolution he executed fo fuddenly. 

It was generally faid, the reafon that the poifon 

did not kill him, was his having taken antidotes 

fb much, that his conftitution was proof againffc 

it. But this is believed an error, and that it is 

impoffible any remedy fhould be an univerfal 

antidote againft all the different fpecies of 

poifon. 

Pompey was at Jericho in Paleftine, whidier 
the differences, between Hyrcanus and Ariflo- 
bulus, of which we have fpoken elfcwhere, had 
carried him, when he received the firft news of 
Mithridates's death. It was brought him, by 
exprefles difpatched on purpofe ftxym Pontus, 
with letters from his Lieutenants, Thofe 
exprefles arriving with their lances crowned 
with lawrels, which was cuftomary only when 
they brought advice of fome vidory, or news 
of great importance and advantage ; the army 
was very ea^er and foUicitous to know what it 
was. As they h^ only began to form their 
camp, and had not erefted the tribunal, fi"om 
which the general harangued the troops, with- 
out ftaying to raife one of turf, as was ufual, 
becaufe that would take up too much time, 
they made one of the packs of their carriage- 
horfes, upon which Pompey mounted without 
ceremony. He acquainted them with the death 

. of 
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of Mithridaiaes, and the manner of his killii^ 
lumldf ; that his fon Phannces iubmitted him- 
lelf and dominions to tlie Romans i and diat 
thereby that tedious war, which had endured 
fo long, was at length terminated. This gave 
both tbe army and gqieral great fubjeA to re- 
joice. 

Such was the end of Mithridates ^ a prince, 
lays * an hiftorian, of whom it is difficult 
either to foeak or be filent : foil of aftivity in 
war, of cfiftinguilhed courage ; fometimes very 
great by fortune, and always of invincible re- 
iblution ^ tndy a general m his prudence and 
coufifel, and a ibldier in aAion and danger i a 
fecond Hannibal in his hatred of the Romans. 
Cicero fays of Midiridates, that after Alex- 
ander he was the greatcft of kings : Illc r^^Academ. 
foft Alexandrmn maxknus. It is certain, diatQjiaeft. 
the Romans never had fuch a king in arms a-1- 4* »• 9. 
gpift them. Nor can we deny that he had 
his great qualities, a vaft extent of mind, that 
aipired at every thing ; a fuperiority of genius, 
capable of the greatdS: undertakings \ a con* 
fhmcy of foul, that the fevereft misfortunes 
could not deprels ; an induflry and bravery, 
inexhauftible m refources, and which, after the 
greateft lofles, brought him again upon the 
ftage on a fudden, more powerfiil and formidable 
than ever. I cannot, however, believe, that he 
was a confimimate general \ that chara£ter does 
not feem to refult fi-om his adions. He ob- 
tained great advantages at firft ; but againft ge- 
nerals, without either merit or experience. When 

* Vir neqae filendus ne- per animo maximus: conii- 

cue dicendus fine cara: bel- liis dux, miles manu: odio 

lo acerrimus, virtate exixni- in Romanos Annibal. VeL 

tts : all^pando fortmu fern- Faterc, 1, 2. c. 1 8. 

Sylla, 
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Sylla* Lucullus, and Pompey oppofed him, 
it docs not appear that he. acquired any great 
honour^ either by his addrefs in porting him- 
felf to advantage , . by his prefencc of mind 
in unexpefted cniergency, or intrepidity in the 
heat of aftion. But fhould we admit him to 
have all the qualities of a great captain.; he 
could not but be confideredwith horror, when 
we reBe(9t upon the innumerable murthers and 
parricides of his reign, and that inhuman cru- 
elty, which regarded neither mother, wives, 
children, nor friends, and which facrificed every 
thing to his infatiable ambition. 
^ j^ Pompey being arrived in Syria, went directly 

3941. to Damalcus, with defign to fet out from thence, 
Ant. J. Cto begin at length the war with Arabia. When 
^3- Aretas, the king of that country, faw him up- 

Aniq, ^^ ^^^ P^J^^ ^* entring .,hi$ dominiiMis, he fcnt 
xiv. 4j, 8- an embaffy to make his fubmiffions. 
& deBell. The troubles of Judaea, employed Pompey 
^kt in ^ ^^"^^ ^^^^* ^^ returned afterwards into Syria, 
Pomp. p. fro^ whence he fct out for Pontus. Upon his 
641. arrival at Amifus, he found the body of Mith- 
App. p- ridates there, which Pharnaces his fon had fent 
Dio. Caff. ^^ ^^^ * "^ doubt, to convince Pompey by his 
J. 36. p. own eyes, of the death of an enemy, who had 
35. & 3^- occafioned him fo many difficulties and fatigues. 
He had added great prefents, in order to incline 
him in. his favour. Pompey accepted the pre- 
fents y but for the body of Mithridates, look- 
ing upon their enmity to be extinguifhed m 
death, he did it all the honours due to the re- 
mains of a king, fent it to the city of Sinope, 
to be interred there with the kings of Pontus 
his ^nceftors, who had long been buried in 
that place, and ordered the fums that were ne- 
cef&ry tor the folemnity of a royal tuneral. 

U 
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In this laft journey • he took poffcfRon of all 
the places in the* hands of thofe, to whom 
Mithridates had confided them. He found im- 
menfe riches in ibmcLOf them, efpecially-ftt Te- 
launis, where part of Mithridates*s moft valua- 
ble cfiefts and precious jewels were kept-, his 
principal Arfenal was affo in the fame place. 
Amongft thofc rich things were two .Aoufand 
cups of onyx, let' and adorned with gold; 
with fo prodigious i quantity of ^1 l^in^s of 
plate^ fine moveables, and furniture of war for 
man and horfe, that it qo^ the queftor, or trea- 
(iirer of the army, diirty days entire in taking 
the inventory of them. ' 

Pompey Ranted Phamaces the kingdom of 
Bofphorus, m reward of his parricide; declared 
him friend and ^Uy of the Roman people ; and 
marched into the province of Afia, in order to 
winter at Ephcfiis. He gave each of his fol- 
diers fifteen hundred drachmas, ( feven hundred 
and fifty livres) and to the officers according 
to their feveral pofts. The total fum , to 
which his liberalities amounted , all raifed 
out of the ipoils of the enemy, was fixteen 
thoufand talents;' that is to fay/ forty eight 
miliioHs of livres ; befides which, he fiad twenty 
thoufand more, ( fixty millions ) to put into the 
treafiitfy at Rome, upon the day of his entry. 

His triumph continued two days, and was^^ j^ 
celebrated with extraordinary, magnificence. 3943. 
Pompey caufed three hundred and twenty-four Ant. J. c. 
captives of the higheft diftinilion to march be- ^** 
fore his chariot : amongft whom were Arifto- 
bulus, king of Judaea, with his foh Antigo- 
nus ; Olthaces king of Colchos;; Tigranes, the 
fon of Tigranes king of Armenia ; 'the fifter ; 
five fons, and' two daughters of Mithridates. 
For want of thuc- krng's perfon, his throne, 

fceptcr. 
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icepter, and gold hdEto of eig^t culws, or 
twelve feet, in hdgtic, woe curied in trnunph. 

V 

•A R T I C L E II. 

' rri tt lis fecond ardcle contains the hiftory 
1 of thirty-five years, from the beginning, 
or the reign of Ptolomacus Aoletes, to the 
death of Qeopatra , with which ended the 
kin^om of Egypt : that is to fay, from the 
year of the wond 3939, to 3974. 

S E C T. I. 

Ptohmaus Auletes bad lecn placed upon the tbrtmt 

of Egypt in the room of Alexander. He is 

ftiled the friend and ally of the Roman people^ 

by the credit of Cafar and Pompey^ wbicb be 

purchafed at a very great price. In conjequence 

be loads his fubjeSs igntb impqfis. He is expel- 

pelled tbe throne. The Alexandrians make bis 

daughter Berenice queen. He goes to Rome^ 

and by money obtains tbe voices of tbe beads of 

the republick for bis re-eJiMifiment. He is 

oppofed by an oracle of the SibyPs \ mt- 

tuithftanding whicbj Gabinius Jets bm upon tbe 

i throne by force of armsy where be remains tUl 

his death. The famous Cleopatra^ and her bro^ 

tber very youngj fucceed him. 

WE have feen in what manner Ptolomsus 
Auletes afcended the throne of Egypt. 
^Alexander, his predeceflbr, upon his being ex- 
pelled by his fubjc«as, withdrew to Tyre, where 
he died fomc time aftcn As he left no iffue, 

nor 
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nor any other legitimate prince of the blood 
royal, he made the Roman people his heirs. 
The fenate, for the reafims I have repeated 
eliewhere, did notjudge ic proper at that time, 
to takepofleffion or the dominions left diem by 
Alexander's will : but to fhew that they did 
not renounce their right, they relblved to call 
in part of the inheritance, and fent deputies to 
Tyre, to demand a fum of money left there by 
chat king at his death. 

The pretenfions of the RcHnan people were 
under no refbiAions ; and it had been a very 
unfecure eilabliihment to poflefs a State, to 
which they believed they had fo juft a claim ; 
unlefs fome means were found to make them 
renounce it. All the kings of Egypt had been 
friends and allies of Rome. To get himfelf 
declared an ally by the Romans, was a certain 
means to his being authentically acknowledged 
king of Egypt by them. But by how much 
the more important that qualification was to 
him, fo much the more difficult was it for him 
to obtain it. His predeceffor's will was ftill 
frefli in the memory of every bojjy ; and as 
princes are feldom pardoned for defc6b, which 
do not fuit their condition, though they are 
often fpared for thofe that are much more hurt- 
ful, the firname of player on tbeflute^ which he 
had drawn upon himfelf, jiad ranked him as 
low in the dleem of the Romans, as before 
in that of the Egypdans. 

He did not, however, defpairof fuccefs inSaeton m 
his undertaking. All the methods, which heMCarf. 
took for the attainment of his end, were aj^^^^'^ 
long time ineffeftual ; and it is likely theyhj^ip 
would always have been fo, if Caefar had never Strab 1 
been conful. That ambitious fpirit, who be- P* 7S 
lieved all means and expedients juft that con- 
duced 
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duced to his ends, being immenfely in debt, 
^d finding diat king difpofed to merit by 
money what hexcjold nbt obtain by right, fold 
him die alliance of Rome, as' dearly as he was 
willing to buy it ; and received for the purchale, 
as well for himfelf as' for Pompey, whofe cre- 
dit was neceflary to him, fop obtaining the 
peoples confent, almoft fix thoufand talents, 
that is to fay, ahnoft eighteen millions of li- 
vres. At this price he was declared friend 
and ally of the Roman people. ^ 
A.M. Though that. jiriilccV yearly revenues were 

3946. twice the amount of this fum, he could not im- 
^t- J- C. mediately raife the rtoney, without exceedingly 
^ ' over-taxing his fubjeds. They were already 
highly difcontented by his not claiming the 
ifle of Cyprus, as * an antient appanage of E- 
gypt, and in cafe of refiifal, declaring war a- 
gamft the Romans. In this dilpofition, the ex- 
traordinary impofts he* was obliged to exadt, ha- 
ving finally exafpekted them, they rofe with 
fo much violence, that he was forced to fly for 
the fecuritv of his life. He concealed his route 
fo well, tnat the Egyptkns either believed, or 
feigned to believe, that he had periftied. They 
declared Berenice, ' the eldeft of his three daugh^ 
tcrs, queen, though he had two fons, becaufe 
they were both much younger than her. 
Plat in ' Ptolomy, howevef, having landed at the 
Cato.Uticifte of Rhodes, which Was in his. way to Rome, 
P" 77^- was informed that Cato, who, after his death, 
was called Cato of Utica, wis alfo arrived 
there fome time before. That prince, being 
glad of the opportunity to confer with him up- 
OA his own affairs, fent immediately to let him 
know his arrival ; expefting that he would 
come direftly to vifit him. We may here fee 
an inftance of the Roman grandeur, or rather 

haughti- 
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haughtinefi ; Cato ordered him to be told, 
that if he had any thing to fay to him, he 
might come to him if he thought fit. Cato 
did not vouchfafe fo much as to rife, when Pto- 
lemy entered his chamber, and faluting him 
only as a common man, bade him fit down. 
The king, though in fome confufion upon this 
reception, could not but admire, how fo much 
haughtinefe and ftate could unite in the fame 
perfon with the fimplicity and modefty, that 
appeared in his habit and all his equipage. 
But he was very much furprized, when, upon ex- 
plaining himfeljf, Cato blamed him indireftterms, 
for quitting the fined: kingdom in the world 5 
to jgo and expofe himfelf to the pride and infa-, 
tiable iavarice of the Roman grandees, and to 
the fuffering of a thoufand indignities. He did 
not fcruple to tell him, that though he Ihould 
fell all Egypt, he would not have fufficient to 
fatisfy their rapacioufnefs. He advifed him 
therefore to return to Egypt, and reconcile him- 
felf with his fubjeds •, adding, that he was 
ready to accompany him thither, and offering 
him his mediation and good offices. 

Ptolomy, upon this difcourfe, recovered, as 
out of a dream, and having maturely confide- 
red what the wife Roman had told him, per- 
ceived the error he had committed, in quitting 
his kingdom, and entertained thoughts of re- 
turning to it. But the friends he had with 
him, being gained by Pompey to make him go 
to Rome, (one may eafily guefs with what 
views, ) diffwaded him from following Cato'a 
good counfel. He had time enough to repent 
it, when he found himfelf in that proud city 
reduced to foUicite his bufinefs from gate to 
gate, like a private perfon. 

Vol. X. Q C^^ 
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Dio. Caff; Cacfar, upon whom his principal hopes were 
^- 39- P- founded, was not at Roriie: he wa3 2t that 
^^Jj^j^" time making war in Gaul. ButPomoey, who 
CIO. was there, gave him ian apartment in nis !hdufc, 
Cic. ad and omitted nothirig to ferve Tiim. tetidds the 
id""'^ P' ^^^^y ^ ^^^ received from thit prince, in 
fo'n"^g!lconjundionwith Csefar, Ptolemy had afterwards 
50. cultivated his friendfhip by variods fervices. 
Id. pro which he had rendered him during the war with 
"^ '*^' Mithridates, and had maintained eight thoufand 
horfe for him in that of Judaja. Havii^ 
therefore made his complaint fo the fenate of 
the rebellion of his fubjefts, 'he demanded that 
they ftiould oblige them to return to their obe- 
dience, as the Romans were engaged to do by 
the alliance granted him. Pompey's fadion 
obtained him their compliance. The conful 
Lentulusjto whom Cilida, ftparated from Egypt 
only by the cbaft of Syria, had. Tallen by "lot, 
was charged with the. re-eftablilhment oFPto- 
lomy upon the throne. 
j^ 2^^ Biit before his conAilfliip expired, the E- 

3947. gyptians, having been informed that their king 
Ant. J. C. '^as not dead as they believed, and that he was 
57' ^ gohe to Rome, fcnt thither a folerfm embafly, 
tojuftify their revolt before the fenate. That 
embafly confifted of more than an hundred per- 
• fohs, of whom the chief was a celebrated phi- 
" lofopher, named Dion, who had confiderable 
friends at Rome. Ptolomy having received 
advice of this, found means to dcftroy moft of 
thofe ambifladors, either by poifon or the 
fword, and intimidated thofe fo much, whom 
; he could neither corrupt nor kill, that they 
-were afraid either to acquit themfelves of their 
'tdmmiflion. Of to demand juftice for fo many 
murders. But as all the world knew this cru- 
elty^ it made him as highly odious as he was 
^■—^' " bJeforc 
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before coiitempc9>le : and his immenie pro- 
f ufions, in gaining the poordt, and moft felf- 
interefted ^nators, became fo publick^ that 
nothing ^Ife was talked 4^ i;^roughout the 
dty. 

So nocoripus a contempt of the la^s, and 
fuchanexcefsof audacity, excited the indigna* 
tion of all the pepfons of integrity in the fe- 
nate. M. Favonius the ftoick philofopher was 
the iirft, who declared faimfelf in it againft 
Ptolomy. Upon his requeft, it was rrfolved, 
that Dion (hould be ordered to attend, in order 
to their knowing the truth from his own mouth. 
But the king's party, compofed of that of 
Pompey and Lentulus, of iuch as he had cor* 
ruptcd with money, and of thofe who had lent 
•him fums to corrupt others, a^d fo openly iii 
hi$ favour, that Dion did not dare to appear ; 
and Ptolomy, having caufed him alfo to be 
killed fome fmall time after, though he who 
did the murder was accufed juridically, the 
king was difcharged of it, upon maintaining, 
that he had juft caufe for the aftion. 

Whether that prince thought, that nothing 
further at Rome demanded his prefcnce, or ap- 
prehended receiving fome affront, hated as he 
was, if he contiliued there any longer, he fet 
out from thence lome few days after, and reti- 
red to Ephefus, intc/ the temple of the goddcls, 
to wait there the decifion of his dcftiny. 

His afiair, in efiedt, mad? more noife than 
ever at Rome. One of the tribunes of the peo- 
ple, named C. Cato, an afttve, enterprizing 
young man, who did not want eloquence, de- 
clared himfelf, in frequent harangues, againft 
Ptolomy and Lentulu^ and was hearkened to 
by the people with fingular pleafure, and ex- 
traordinary appjaufe, : 

Vol. X. O z In 
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A. M. . In order to put a new fcheme in motion, he 

A ^^'l C ^^^^^^ ^^^^ thenew confuls were elefted, and as 

"^ -'' * foon as Lentulus had quitted that ofBce^ he pro- 

5 ' duced to the peopJean oracle of. the Sibyl's, 

which imported : If a king of Egypt^ having 

occafton for didy apples to you j youjhall not re- 

fufe bimyour amity : hfit however^ you fhall mi 

• . give him any troops. For if you doj you will 

fuffer and hazard much. 

The ufual form was to communicate this 
kind of oracles firft to the fenare, in order that 
it might be examined, whether they were pro- 
per to be divulged. But Cato, apprehending, 
that the King's faftion might occafion the paf- 
ling a refolution there, to fupprefs this, which 
was fo oppofite to that prince, immediately pre- 
fented the priefts, with whom the facred books 
were depofited to the people, and obliged 
them by the authority, which his ofHce of 
tribune gave him, to expofe what they had 
found in them to the publick, without demand- 
ing the fenate's opinion. 

This was a new ftroke of thunder to Ptolo- 
my and Lentulus. The words of the Sibyl 
were too exprefsj^t to make aU^the imprefSon 
upon the vulga^^hich their enemies defired. 
So that l^ntulusi'viv^hofe confulfhip was expired, 
not beine willing to f^eive the affront to his 
face, of l^ing the fcnate's decree revoked, by 
which he wi|Kg^ppointQd to reinftate Ptolomy, 
fet out immeoBSi^ for his province in quality 
.of proconful. 

He was not deceived. Some days after, one 
of the new confuls, named Marcdlinus, the de- 
clared enemy of Pompey, having propofed the 
cPnicle to the fenate, it was decreed, that re- 
.gard lliould be h^d to it, and that it appeared 

dangerous 
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dangerous for the rcpublick to re-eftabli(h the 
king of Egypt by tbrce. 

We muft not believe there was any perfon in 
the fcnate fo fimplc, or rather fo ftupid, to have 
any faith in fuch an oracle* No body doubted^ 
but that it had been contrived for the prefent 
conjundiire, and was the work of.fbme fecret 
intrigue of policy. But it had been publifhed 
and approved in the aflembly of the people^ 
credulous and fuperftitious to excels, and the 
fenate could jpafs no other judgment upon it. 

This new incident obliged Ptolomy to change 
his meafures. Seeing that Lentulus had too 
many enemies at Rome, he abandoned the de- • 
cree, by which he had been commiflloned for 
his re-e(tabli(hment, and demanded by Ammo- 
nius his ambaflador, whom he had left at 
Rome, that Pompey ihould be appointed to 
execute the feme commiffion 5 becaufe it not ' 
being pofBble to execute it with open force, up- " 
on account of the oracle, he judged with rea- ' 
Ibn, that it was neceflary to (ubflitute ia the 
room of foite a perfon of great authority/ 
And Pompey was at that time at the higheft' 
pitch of his glory, from his fuccefs in having 
deftroyed Mithridates, the greatefl and moft 
powerful king Afia had feen after Alexander. 

The aflfair was deliberated upon in the fe- 
nate, and debated with great vivacity by the 
different parties that rofe up in it. The dif-Ckef-^^ 
fcrenceof opinions caufcd feveral fittings to bet^^.^illu 
loft without any determination. Cicero never *^* ^* 
quitted the intcreft of Lentulus his intimate 
friend, who during his confulihip, had infi- 
nitely contributed to his being recalled from 
banifhment. But what means was there to ren- 
der him nny fervice, in the condition things 
ftopi ? And what could that prcgonful do a- 
O 3 gainft 
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g^ifift i gfeat kingd(rin« ^hhDut ofing the force 
of arms, which was exprcfsif fbrbad by th& 
.liOracle f In dus tnafiKf dioc^ht people of litiic 
wit and fubtlct^, that were not likd to confider 
things in difibrent lights. The orade only fft-o- 
hibited giving the king any tnsops for h^ re- 
eftablilhmcrit* Gould not Lentulus have left 
him iii fome place near tht frontlets^ and went^ 
ho\trev^, With a ^od drmy to befii^ Aleit- 
andria. After he had taken it he mi^ have 
returned^ leaving a £kroiig garrifbn in the place, 
and then fent the king thither^ who would have 
found all thin^ dil^ofed fpr his rec^ti<)n with- 
out violdKe or troops. This Was Cicero^s ad- 
vice ; to confirm .which, I Ihail repeat his o^m 
wordsi takeh fiom a letter wrote by lum at 
that tihift to Lcntxiiiafe. ^ " You ire the beft 
*^ judges fays he, lads ybb are mailer of Cilicia. 
** and. Cyprus, of what you ran iindertiike and 
". efFeft. If it feems prafticaHe for you to 
*'- mke Afciandria, ind poffefs your fbJt 'rfthc 
'< left of EgyjJt, it isj without doubly both for 
'^ your own and ite hdhour of rite l-epobiick, 
" that you fhouH go thither with your fleet 
** and army^ leaving ite king at Prolemais, or 
" in fome dther neighbouring pkce >v in order, 
** that after you have appcAled the itvok, and, 
*' left good gaAifiMis where ncceffary, that 
^* priifce may iafely TeDjrn thither. ^ In this 
• -- ** hiamfer yotk wiM reinflare him, according to 
« the fcnate's firft detree, and he be itrftored 
** without ttbops, which our zealots aflure us is 
« the fenfe of the Sibyl.** Would one believe 
that a grave nia^iftratej in an afeir fo ximpot- 

. * Ita fore ut per te reftha- tittidme reducatnr, qoemad- 
#tur, queijiadmodum initio modam homiaes rel^iofi Si" 
Wiittts ccjifaif; *& fihe niul- byllae^laccre-dixtruiK. 

tanc 
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tant a^ diat in the pr?fcnt qu?ftion, Ihould be 

capa,ble of an cvafion, which appears fo littl^ 

cdJifSftent with the integrity an^ probiQTj ^pon 

which Cicero piqued himfelf? ^t wiis', becaulf 

he reekon^,^ the oracle only pretended tp ^'ii^f 

Sihyl*$/as'indjeed it was, tha^ is ioihyjWmjxJf 

contriyancc and impofture. 

. LentuIuS) (topped by the difficulties qf tk^ 

cnterprizei which were great and real, was afraiij 

to engi^gc in it, and took the advice Cicero gay^ 

him in the conclufioh of his letter,' where he 

rcprefented: *' That ^ all ^he world w6ul<| 

** judge of his conduft frorn the event : That 

•* therefore he had only to take his meafures fo 

** well, as to affure his fucceis, and that other* 

*' wife he would do better not to undertake it.'^ 

Gabinius, who commanded in Syria in the 

jqu^ity of proconful, wa§ lels apprehenfive and 

jcautious. Though every proconful was pro- 

hibiped by an qqprefe law to quit his province, y 

or declare any war whatfoever, even upon the 

neareft borderer, without an exprefs order of 

the fenate, he h^d marched to the aid of Mith- 

ridates, prince of Parthia, expelled' Media by 

the king his brother, which kingdom had fallen 

to him by divifion. {ie had already pafied the A. M. 

Euphrates with his ^rmy for that purpofe, when 3949- 

Ptblomy joined Kim with letters froni Pompey, _. '* ^' 

their common friend and patron, who had very App. in 

lately heen declared' fonful for the enfuing year. Syr p. ^ 

By thofe letters ^heconjufied Gabinius, ^9 dOpj^^^^^^ 

his utmoij: in favour of the propofals that prince , j^' ^* 

fhb.uld malce him, with regard to his re-efta- Plut. in 

Anton, p. 

* )E?c cvcntu homines d^ tibi fit, pojaTe te illius regni^'^* 9"7* 

tuo ccnfilio cffe jadicaturos, pbtiri, non cffc cunctandum ; 

vidcmus — —— Nos qaidem fin dubium hon cfle conan- 

hoc (eiLtimus ; fi exporatuzzi dum./ 

P 4 bliihment 
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bliftiment in his kingdom. However dange- 
rous that conduft might be, the authority of 
Pompey, and ftill more, the hope of confide- 
rablegain, made Gabinius begin to waver. The 
lively remonftranccs of Antony, who fought 
occafions to flgnalize himfelf, and was bcfides 
inclined to pleafe Ptolomy, whofe requeft flat- 
tered his ambition, fully determined him. This 
was the famous Mark Antony, who afterwards 
formed the fecpnd triumvirate with Oftavius 
^nd Lepidus. Gabinius* had engaged him to 
follow him into Syria, by giving him the com- 
mand of his cavalry. The more dangerous the 
enterprize, the more right Gabinius thought he 
had to make Ptolomy pay dear for it* The lat- 
ter, who found no difficulty in agreeing to any 
terms, offered him for himfelf and the army 
ten thoufand talents, or thirty millions of livres, 
the greateft part to be advanced immediately in 
ready money, and the reft as foon as he.fhould 
be reinftated. Gabinius accepted the offer with- 
out hefitation. 
Strab.1.12. Egypt had continued under the government 
p. 538. of queen Berenice. As foon as flie afcended the 
id. 1. 17. throne, the Egyptians Jiad fent to offer the 
.p. 794, & crown and Berenice to Aniiochus Afiaticus in 
1)10*1.39. Syria, who, on his mother "Selena's fide, was 
p. 115— the neareft heir male. Th\e arqbaffadors found 
1^7-, him dead, and returned: They; brought an ac- 
Ffon'^ count, th^t his brother Seleticus, firnamed Cy- 
P«\f9> 50. b^of^^^s 5 was ftill alive. The fame otters 
were- made to him, vyhicH he accepted. Pfe 
was a prince of mean and ^fordid inclinations, 
and had no thoughts but of amaffing money. 
; His firfi car? was,- to caule the body of Alexander 
.the .Great tq be put into a coffin of glafs, in 
order to feize that of gold, in which it had lain 
untouched till th^n. Thj;^ adion, and many 

' •' others 
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others of a like^ nature, having rendered him 
equally odious to his queen and fubjefts, fhc 
caufed him to be ftrangled foon after. He was 
the laft prince of the race of the Seleucides. She 
afterwards efpoufed Archelaus, high-prieft of 
Comana in Pohtus, who called himfelf the fon 
of the great Mithridates, though in effed only 
the fon of that prince*s chief general. 

Gabinius, after having repafled the Euphra- pj^j j^ 
tes, and croffed Palefline, marched direftly in- Anton, p, 
to Egypt. What was moft to be feared in 9 » 6, 917. 
this war, was the way by which they muft ne- 
cefiarily march to Pelufium. For they could 
not avoid paflSng plains covered with lands of 
fuch a depth, as was terrible to think on, and 
fo dry, that there was not a fingle drop of water 
the whole length of the moors of Serbonides. 
Antony, who was fent before with the horfe, 
not only feized the paffes, but having taken 
Pelufium, the key of Egypt on that fide, with 
the v/hole garrifon, he made the way fecure for 
the reft of the army, and gave his general great 
hopes of the expedition. 

The enemy found a confiderable advantage 
in the defire of glory, which poflefled Antony. 
For Ptolomy was no fooner entered Pelufium, 
than out of the violence of his hate and refent- 
ment, he would have put all the Egyptians in 
it to the.fword. But Antony, who rightly- 
judged, that aft of cruelty would revert upon 
himfelf, oppofed it, and prevented Ptolomy 
from execuiing his defign. In all the battles 
and encounters which immediately followed one 
another, h- not oiily gave prootk of his great 
valour, but diiliiiguifhed himfelf by all the 
cpnducl of a great general. 

As 
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y\s ^11 as GabiniMB rec^iv^d adyice of, An^ 
t5ny*s good fipx:cfs, he entered the h^ait di 
Egypt. It was in winter, ^hen the waters of 
the Nile ?ire vcrv low, the prppereft tim? in 
confijqiiencc fqr the concju^ft of it. Areheiausi,. 
who was brave, able, an^d experienced, did all 
that could be done in his defence, and difpujed. 
his ground very well with the eneniy. After 
he quitted the city, in order to march againft 
the Romans, when it was neceflary to encamp, 
and break ground for the entrenchments, the 
Egyptians, accuftomed ^o live an idle and vo- 
luptuous life, railed an otjjcry, that Archelau§ 
ihould employ the mercenaries in fuch work at 
the expence of the pyblick. What ^ould be ex- 
pefted from fuch troops in a batjie? T^ey 
were, in effeA, foon put to thp route. Afche- 
laijs was killed, fighting valiantly^ . Antony, 
who had been hij particular friend ^nd gueft, 
having found his body upop the fiei4 of battle, 
adorned it in a royal manner, and folemnizeq 
his obfetjuics with great magnificence, ^y this 
aftion he left behind him a great ni^pip in A- 
lexandrja, a;vi acquired apiongft the Romans, 
-Who ferved with him in this war^ thp repi|ta- 
tion of a zn^n of fingujar valour and exceeding 
genqrofijty. 

Ejgypt was fopi) reduced, and obliged to re- 
ceive Atiletes, who jtook entire poffeflion of 
his dominions. In order to ftrengithen him in 
it, Gabiniys left tiim Ibme I^oman troops for 
the ggard of his perfon. Thojfe troops con- 
trafted at Alexandria the manners and cuftoms 
of the country, and gave into the luxury and 
effenjiinacy, which reijgned there .in almoft every 
city. Auletes put his daughter Berenice to 
death, for having worn the crown during his 
exile i and afterward got rid, in the fame man- 
ner. 
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ncr, of all the ridi peribm, who had been of 
the adreiie party to him. He had occafion 
for thoie coflfiicationsy to make up the fum he 
had promifed to GabinioSy to whole aid he was 
indebted for his re-eftablifltment. 

Th6 Egyptians fuffercd all thcfe violences Diod. Sic, 
without murmuring. But fome days afecr^ a*- "P- 
Roman foldicr having accidentally killed a cat ;^^ ^^* 
neither the fear of Gabinius^ nor the authority 
of Ptolomy^ could ptevent the pec^le from 
tearing him to pieces upon the fpot» to avenge 
the infiilt done to the gods of the country \ for .« 

cats were of that number. 

Nothing &rther is known in relation to theCic. pro 
life of Ptolomy. Auletes, except that C. RjAi-R^f- 
riu4 Pofthamus, who had either lent him^ or^^" 
caufed to be lent him^ the greateft part of the 
fams he had borrowed at Rome^ having gone ^ 

t^ him^ in order to his being paid, when he 
was entirely reinftated ^ that prince gave him 
to underftand, that he deipaired of fatisfying 
him, unle6 he would confent to take upon lum 
the care of his revenues ; by which jneans he 
might reimburfe himfelf by little and little with 
his own hands. The unfortunate creditor hal- 
ving accepted that dSer, out of fear cf lofing 
his debt if he refufed it, the king loon icnnd 
a colour for caufing him to be imprifoned, tho* 
one of the oldeft and deareft of Caefar's friends ; 
and though Pompey was in Tome meafiire fe- 
curity for the debt 5 as the money was lent, 
and the obligadons executed, in his prefence, 
and by his procurement, in a country-houfe of 
his, near Alba. 

Rabirius thought himfelf too happy in be- 
ing able to efcape from priibn and Egypt, more 
miferable than he went thither. To compleat 
his* difgrace, he was profecuted in form as fbon 

as 
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as heretomed to Rome, for having aided Pto- 
lomy in corrupting the fenate, by the fums he 
had lent him for that ufe •, of haying di/honou- 
red his quality of Roman knight, by the em- 
ployment he had accepted in Egypt-, and 
laftly, of- having fliared in the money, which 
Gabinius brought from thence, with whom it 
was alledged, Ke had a fellow-feeling. Cicero's 
difcourfe in his defence, which we ftill have, 
is an eternal monument of the ingratitude and 
perfidy of this unworthy king, 
A. M. Ptolomy Auletes died in the. peaceable pof- 

^5^3' f^^flion of the kingdom of Egypt,: about four 
ci. years after his re-eftablifliraent. He left two 
Ctefardc fons and. two daughters. Ht gave hi§. crown 
bclloCir. to the eldcft fon and daughter, jand ordered by 
*' his will, that they Ihould naarry together, ac- 
cjording to the cuftom of. that houfe, and go- 
vern jointly. And becaufe they were bqthvery 
. young (for tlws daughtjer, who was the eldeft, 
was only feventcen years of age,) he left then^ 
under the tuition ^ of the Roman fenate. '^'his 
was the famous Gleopatra, whofe hiftory it rc- 
Entrop. npiains for us to relate. We find the people 
^* ^' appointed Pompcy the young king's guardian, 
who fomc years after fo bafely ordered him to 
be put to death.; ' . . 




SECT. 
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S E C T, II. 

JPothinus and Achillas ^ minifters of the young, ^ • 
king^ expel Cleopatra. She raifes troops to re- 
efiablijh berfelf. Pompey^ after having been 
overthrown at Pharfalia retires into Egypt. He 
is ajfaffinated there. . Cefar^ who purjued him^ 
arrrves at jilexandriaj where he is informed 
of his death J which hefeems to lament. He en- 
deavours to reconcile the brother andfijler^ and 
for that furpofe fends for Cleopatra^ of whom he 
Jbon becomes enamoured. Great commotions arife 
at Alexandria^ and fever al battles are fought he-. 
tween the Egyptians arid Ccefar's troops^ wherein 
the latter have almoft always the adva'r^tage. 
The kingj having been droxvnedju flying after a, 
fea-fighty all Egypt fubmits to Ccefar. hefets 
Cleopatra J with her youngeji brcthery upon the 
throne^ and returns to Rome. 

LITTLE is known of the beginning of A. M. 
Cleopatra's and her brother's reign. That 39^6. 
prince was a minor, under the tuition of Po-^g"^* J'^ 
thinus the eunuch, and of Achillas the general piut, Jq 
of his army. Thofe two minifters, no doubt. Pomp. p. 
to engrofs all affairs to themfelves, had deprived ^5 9;- 662 
Cleopatra, in the king's name, of the ftiare in \!"^ 
the fovereignty, left her by the will of Auletes. 731. 
Injured in this. manner, fhe went mto Syria App.dc 
and Paleftine, to raife troops in thofe coun-^^^* ^^^ 
tries, in order to affcrt her rights by force of ^g^^ ° 

arms. Caefarjlc 

It was exaftly at this conjunfture of the dif- bell. dv. 
ference between the brother and fifter, ^h^tj^j^- 
Pon^ey, after having loft the battle of Phar- p. 200—' 
falia^ fled to Egypt-, conceiving, that he ftiould 206. 
fin^ there an open and afllired afylum in his 

misfortunes. 
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misfortunes. He had been the proteftor of Au- 
letes, the father of the Beigniag king, and it 
was folely to his credit he was indebted for his 
i^-eftabliftment. He was in hopes «f Antdirtg 
the f^n ^tefol, and of being powei^dly minifi- 
ed by htm. When he aiT]ved9 f tolomy was 
upon die cooft 4vMi his anny, between f^u- 
fium and mount Cafivs, and Cleopat3:a nt no 
great difianGe, ait the head of her tro<^ alio. ^ 
Ponipey, on approaching the cooft, ^t to 
Ptolomyto demand permiffion to land, and en^ 
ter his Kingdom. 

The two minifters, •Pothinus and Achillas, 
confulDed >witli Tfaeodotua, the •riietoncian, the 
young >king^s opraeoeptor, and with fome others, 
what anfwer they fhould make. Pompey, in 
the mean tiijie, waited the refult of that coun- 
cil, and chafe rather to cxpofe himfelf to the 
decifion of three unworthy perfons, that go- 
verned the prince, tlian to owe his^ fafcty to 
Caefar, who was his father-in-law, and the 
greateft df the Romans. This council differed 
in opinion ; fome were for receiving him, o- 
thcrs for having him told to feek a retreat elfe- 
where. Theodotus approved neither of thefc 
methods, and difplayii^ all his eloquence, un- 
dertook to demonftrate, that there was no other 
choice to be made, than that of ridding the 
world of him. His reafons were, becaufe if 
they received him, Caefar would never forgive 
the having affifted his enemy : If they fent him 
away without aid, and affairs (hould take a turn 
in his favour, he would not fail to revenge him- 
felf upon them for their refofal. That therefore 
there- was no fecurity for them, but in putting 
him to death ; by which means they would 
gain CJsefar's friendfhip, and prevent the other 
^from ever,doing them anyhiirti for, faid he, 

according 
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according \6 the proverb. Dead men ^ifi 
lite. ■ 

This adH^ice carried it, as t)emg . in their 
^nfe the wifeft and ih'oft fafe, Septknius, a 
Roman officer in the fervice of the king of E- 
gypt, and ilbme others, were charged with "pMXr- 
, ting it in c»ecutitbn. They went to take Pom- 
pey on board a Ihallop, tinder the pretext that 
great Veltels could not approach the fliore with- 
out difficulty. The troops were drawn upon 
the fea-fide, as with defign to do honour ^ 
Pompqy, with Ptolomy at their head. ,.The 
j5erfidious Septimius tendered his hand to Pom- 
pey in the name of his mafter, and bade him 
come to a king, Tiis friend, whom he ought to 
regard as his ward and fon, Pompey then 
embraced his wife Cornelia, w:ho was already in 
tears for his death ; and after having repeated 
thefcverfes of Sophocles, Every man that enters 
the court tf a tyrant becomes bis Jlave^ though free 
before^ he went into the fhallop. When they faw 
themfelves near the fhore, they dabbed him be- 
fore the king's eyes, cut off his head, and threw 
his body upon the ftrand, where it had no other 
funeral than what one of his freedmen gave it, 
with the affiftance of an old Roman, who was 
there by chance. They raifed him a wretched 
pile, and covered him with fome fragments of 
an old wreck, that had been driven afliore 
there. 

Cornelia Jadfeen Pompey maffacred before 
her eyes. It is ealier to imagine the condition 
of a woman, -in the height of grief from fo 
'' tragical an objcdt, than to defcribe it. 'Thole 
who were in her .galley, and in two other.lhips 
in company with it, made the coaftjelbund with 
the cri^s tiiey raifed, and weighii:^ anchor im- 
mediately. 
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mediately, fet fail before the wind, which blew 
frefli as foon as they got out to fea : This pre- 
vented, the Egyptians, who were getting ready 
to chace them, from purfuing their defign. 

Csefar made all poffible hafte to amVe in 
Egypt, whither he fufpefted Pompey kid re- 
tired, and where he was in hopes of finding him 
alive. That he might be there the fooner, he 
carried very few troops with him ; only eight 
hundred horfe, and three thoufand two hun- 
dred foot. He left the reft of his army in 
Greece and Afia minor, under his lieutenant 
generals with orders to make all the advantages 
of his viftory it would admit, and to eftablifli 
his authority in all thofe countries. * As for 
his perfon, confiding in his* reputation, and 
the fuccefs of his arms at Pharfalia, and recko- 
ning all places fecure for him, he made no fcru- 
ple to land at Alexandria with the few people 
he had. He was very nigh paying dear 'for 
his temerity. 

Upon his arrival he was informed of Pom- 
pey's death, and found the city in great confij- 
fion. Theodotus, believing he Ihould do him 
an exceeding plcafure, prefented him the head 
of that illuftrious fugitive. He wept at feeing 
it, and turned away his eyes from a ipeftacle, 
that gave him horror. He even caufed it to be 
interred with all the ufual folemnities. And 
the better to exprefs his efteem for Pompey, and 
the refpeft he had for his memory, he received 
with great kindnefs, and loaded with favours, 
all who had adhered to him then in Egypt ; 
'and. wrote to his friends at Rome, that the 

* Caefar confifus fama re- rat ; atquc omncm fibi lo- 
mm geftarurn, infirmis auxi- cum tutum fore cxillimabat. 
liis p)ro£crrci noxi dubitave- Ctsef. 

higheft 
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highdl and mc&, grateful advantage of his vic- 
tory, was to find every day fome new occafion 
to preferve the life, and do fervices to fome ci- 
tizen, who had born arms againft him. 

The commotions encreafed every day tit 
Alexandria, and abundance of murders were 
committed there ; the cityjiaving neither law 
nor government, becaufe without a mafter. 
C^far perceiving ^ that the fmall number of 
ti*oops with him Were far from being fufficient 
to awe an infolent and feditious populace, gave 
orders for the legions he had in Afia to march 
thither. It was not in his power to leave Egypt, 
becaufe of the Etefian winds, wliich in that 
country blow continually in the dog-days, and 
prevent all veflels from quitting Alexandria > 
thofe winds are then always full north. Not to 
lofe time, he demanded the payment of the 
money due to him from Auletes, and took cog-* 
nizance of the difference between Ptolom-y and 
his filler Qeopatra. 

We haveYeen, that when Casfar Was conful 
for the firft time, Auletes had gained him, by 
the promife of fix thoufand talents, and by that 
means had afliired hinlfelf of the throne, and 
been declared the friend and ally of the Ro* 
mans. The king had paid him only a part of 
that fuiii, and had given him an obligation for 
the renfiaindef . Catfar therefore demanded what 
was unpaid. Which he wanted for the fiibfiftance * 
of his trtx)ps, and exafted with rigour. Pothi- 
nus, Ptolomy's firft minifter, eiiiployed various 
ftratagems to mike this rigour appear ftill 
greater than it really was. He plundered the 
temples 6f all thd gold and filVer to be found 
in them, and made the king, and all the great 
pcrlbns of the kihgdom eat Out of earthen; or 
wooden, ixtffkU i infinuating underhand, that 

VouMr. P Carfar 
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Caefar had feized upon all their filver and gold 
plate ; in order to render him odious to the po- 
pulace by fuch reports, which did not want ap- 
pearance, though entirely groundlefs. 

But what finally incenfed the Egyptians a- 
gamft Csefar, and made them at laft take arms, 
was the haughtinefs with which he afted as judge 
between Ptolomy and Cleopatra, in cauQng 
them to be cited to appear before him for the 
decifion of their difference. We lliall foon 
fee upon what he founded his authority for pro- 
ceeding in thkt manner. He therefore decreed 
in form, that they Ihould difband their armies, 
fhOuld appear and plead their caufe before him, 
and receive fuch fentence as he fhould pafs be- 
tween them.This order was looked upon in Egypt 
as a violation of the royal dignity, which being 
independant, acknowledged no fuperiour, and 
could be judged by no tribunal. Csefar replied 
to thofe complaints, that he aded only in vir- 
tue of being arbiter by the will of Auletes, who 
had put his children under the tuition of the fe- 
nate and people of Rome, of which the whole 
authority then vefted in his perfon, in quality 
of conful. That as guardian,' he had a right 
to arbitrate between them ; and that all he pre- 
tended to, as executor of the will, was to efta- 
blifh peace between the brother and fifter. This 
explanation having facilitated the afiair, it was 
at length brought before Csefar, and advocates 
were chofen to plead the caufe. 

But Cleopatra, who knew Caefar's foible, be- 
lieved her prefence would-be more perfuafive, 
tlun any advocate (he -could employ with her 
judge. She cauftd him to be told, that^lhe per- 
ceived, that thofe fhe employed in her. behalf, 
betrayed her, and demanded his permifiion to 
appear in perfon. Plutarch* fays, it was Caefar 
I himfelf 
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himfelf who preflfed her to come and plead her 
caufe. 

That princefs.took no body with her, pf all 
her friends, but ApoUodorus tjie Sicilian, got 
into a little boat, and arrived at the bottom of 
the walls of the cjtadel of Alexandria, when it 
was quite dark at niglit. Finding, that there 
was no means of entering without being known, 
ihe thought of this ftratagem. She laid herfelf 
.^t length in the midft of a bundle of cloaths. 
ApoUodorus wrapt it up in a cloath, tied it up 
with a thong, and in that manner carried it 
through the port of the citadel to Csefar's a.- 
partment, who was far from being difplea^d 
with the ftratagem. The firft fight of fo beau- 
tiful a perfon, had all the efFeft upon him flie 
had defired. 

Caefar fent the next day for Ptolomy, ancj 
pr^ffed him to take her again, and be reconciled 
with her. Ptolomy faw plainly, that his judge 
was become his adverfary ; and having leamf 
that his fifter was then in the palace, and in Cse- 
far*s own apartment, he quitted it in the utmoft 
fury, and in the open ftreet took the diadem off 
his head, tore it to pieces, and threw it on the 
ground 5 crying out, with hi^ face bathed in 
tears^ that he was betrayed, and relating the 
circumftances to the multitude who afTembled 
round him. In a moment the whole city wa^ 
in motion. He p^t hinjfelf at .the head of the 
populace, and led them on tumultuoufly to 
charge Cas^ with ^11 the fury natural on fuch 
occafions. 

The Roman fbldiers, whom Casfar had with 
him, iccured the perfon of Ptolomy. But as 
all the reft, whp krtew nothing of what palfed, 
were difperfed in the feveral quarters of that 
great city, Ca^^r had infallibly J)een over- 
V o L. X. ' P 2 powered. 
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powered, and torn to pieces by that fiirrous po- 
pulace, if he had not had the prefence of mind 
to fhew himfelf to them from a part of the pa- 
lace, fo high, that he had nothing to fear up- 
on it : from hence he affured them, that they ! 
would be folly fatisfied with the judgment he 
fhould pafs. Thofe promifes appealed the 
Egyptians a little. 

The next day he brought out Ptolomy and 
Cleopatra, into an affembly of the people, fum- 
moned by his order. After having caufed the 
will of the late king to be read 5 he decreed, as 
tutor and arbitrator, v^that Ptolomy and Cleopa- 
tra fhould reign jointly in Egypt, according to 
the intent of that will ; and that Ptolomy the 
younger fon, and Arfinoe the younger daugh- 
ter, fhould reign in Cyprus. He added the 
lafl article to appeafe the people ; for it was 
purely a' gift he made them, as the Romans 
were adhially in pofTefliori of that illand. But l 
he feared the effefts of the Alexandrians fiiry •, I 
and to extricate himfelf out of danger, was the i 
reafon for his making that conceflion. j 

A. M. The whole world were fatisfied and charmed I 

3935- with this decree, except only Pothinus. As it 
-Ant. J. C.^^^ he who had caufed the breach between 
Cleopatra and her brother, and the expuMion of 
that princefs from the throne, he had reafon to 
apprehend that the confequences of this accom- 
modation wotild prove fatal to him. To pre- 
vent the effeft of Csefar's decree, he infpired the j 
people with new fubjefts of jealoufy and dif- I 
content. He gave out, that" C^far had only 
granted this decree by force and fear, which 
would not long ftibfift ; and that his true de- 
fign was to place only Cleopatra upon the 
throne. This was what the Egyptian^, exceed- 
* ingly feared, not being able to endure that a 

ivomao 
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womain fhould govern them alone, and have all 
authority to herfelf. When he faw, that the peo- 
ple came into his views, he made Archelaus ad- 
vance at thp head of the army from Pelufium, . 
in order to drive Casfar out of Alexandria. The 
approach of that army put all things into their 
firft CQnfufion, Achiflas, who had twenty 
thoufahd good troops, de^ifed Caelar*s final! 
number, and believed he fhould cnifh him im- 
mediately. But Casfar ppfted his men fo well 
in the ftreets, and upon the avenues of the 
quarter in his poflcflion, that he found no dif- 
ficulty in fgpporting their attack. 

When they faw they could not force him, 
they changed their meafures, and marched to- 
wards the port, with defign to make themfelves 
mafters of the fleet, to cut off his communica- 
tion with the fea, and to prevent him in con^ 
fequence from receiving fuccours and convoys 
on that fide. But Caefar again fruftrated their 
defign, by caufing the Egyptian fleet to be 
Ifet on fire, and by pofleffing himfelf of the 
tower of Pharos, which he garrifoned. By 
t)iis means he preferved and fecured his commu • 
nication with the fea, without which he had 
been ruined effcftually. Some of the veflels on 
fire came fo near the Quay, that the flames 
citched the neighbouring houfes, from whence 
they fprea4 diroqghout the whole quarter, cal- 
led Bruchion. It was at this time the famous 
library was confumed, which had been the 
work of fo many kings, and in which there 
were four hundred thoufand volumes, What a 
lofs was this to learning! 

C^far, feeing fo dangerous a war upon his 

hands, fent into all the neighbouring countries 

for aid. He wrote, amongft others, to 

Domitiiis Calvinus, whom he had left to 

• ' " P 3 qom-j 
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commafid in Afia minor,, and fignified to hirti 
his .danger. That general immediateJy dc-» 
tactiefi two legions, the one by land and the 
other by fea. That which went by fea arrived 
in-time j the other, that marched by land, did 
not go thither at all. Before it had got there 
the war was at an, ehd. But Caefar was beft 
fervcd by Mithridates the Pergamenlan, whom 
he fent into Syria and Cilicia. For he brought 
him the troops, which extricated him out of 
danger,, as we (hall fee in the fequel. 

Whilft he waited the aids he had fent for, 
that he might not fight an army fo fuperior in 
number, till he thought fit, he caufed the 
quarter in his poflcflion to be fortified. He 
ftirrounded it with walls, and flanked it with 
towers and other works. Thofe lines included 
l^e .palace, a theatre very near it, which he 
tnade ufe off as a citadel, and the way that led 
to the port. 

Ptolomy all this while was in Casfar^s hands 5 
and Pothinus, his governor and firft minifter, 
who was of intelligence with Achillas, gave 
him advice of all that paffed, and encouraged 
him to pulh the ftege with vigour. One of his 
letters wis at laft intercepted, and his treafon 
being thereby difcovered, Csefar ordered him to 
be put to death. . 

Ganymedes, another eunuch of the palace^ 
who educated Arfinoe the youngeft of the 
king*s fitters, apprehending the fame fate^ be- 
caufe he had fhared in that treafon, carried off 
the young princefs, and efcaped, into the camp 
of the Egyptians i, who not having, tilj then, 
any of the royal family at their head, were o- 
verjpyed at her prefence, and proclaimed |ier 
.queen. But Ganymedes, who entertained thoughts 
of fupplanting Achillas^ caufed tliat general to 

be 
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be accufed, of having given up the fleet to 
Caefar, that had been fet oh fire by the Ro- 
mans ; which occafioned that general's being 
put to death, and the command of the army to 
l3e transferred to him. He took alfo upon him, 
the adminiftration of all other affairs ; and un- 
doubtedly did not want capacity for the em- 
ployment of a prime minifter, probity only 
excepted, which is often reckoned little or no 
qualification. For he had all the neceflary pe- 
netration andaftivity, and contrived a thoufand 
artful ftratagems to diftrefs Csefar, during the 
continuance of this war. 

For inftance, he found means to fpoil all the 
frefli water in his quarter, and was very near 
deftroying him by that means. For there was 
no other firefli water in Alexandria, but that of 
the Nile. * In every houfe were vaulted re- 
fervoirs, where it was kept. Every ye^, up- 
on the great fwell of the Nile, the water of 
that river came in by a canal, which had been 
cut for that ufe, and by a fluice made on 
purpofe, was turned into the vaulted refervoirs, 
which were the cifterng of die city, where it 
grew clear by degrees. The matters of houfes 
and their families drank of this water ; but the 
poorer fort of people were forced to drink the 
running water, which was muddy and very 
unwholfome ; for there was no fprings in the 
cijty. Thofe caverns were made in fuch a man- 
ner, diat they all had communication with each 
other. This provifion of water ferved for the 
whole year, fevery houfe had an opening, not 
unlike the mouth of a well, through which the 

* There are^ to this d^^ filled once a year, as of old' 
exaSJy the fame kind ofca^es Thevcnot's travels. 
ai Msxandriat which are 

P 4 water 
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water was drawn, either in buckets or pitchers-^ 
Ganymedes caufed all the communications, with 
the caverns in the quarter of Caefar, to be ftopt 
up '9 and then found means to turn the /ea-* 
water into the latter, and thereby fpoiled all 
his frefli water. As foon as they perceived 
that the water was fpoiled, Caefar's foldiersi 
made fuch a noife, and raifed fuch a tumult, 
that he would have been obliged to abandon 
his quarter, very much to his difadvantagc, 
if he had not immediately thought of ordering 
wells to be funk, where, at laft, fprings were 
found, which fupplied them with water enough 
to make them amends for that which wa^ 
fpoiled. 

After that, upon Caefar's receiving advice, 
that the legion Calvinius had fent by ifea» was 
arrived upon the coaft of Libya, which was 
pot very diftant, he advanced with his whole 
fleet, to convoy it; fafely tq Alexandria. Ga-i 
nymedes was apprized of this, and immediately 
affemblcd all the Egyptian Ihips he could get, 
in order to attack him upon his return. A bat- 
tle aftually enfued between the two fleets. Cae- 
far had the advantage, and brought his legion 
without danger into the port *of Alexandria ; 
and had not the night came on, the Ihips of 
the enemy .would not have efcaped. 

To repair that lols, Ganymedes drew together 
all the fhips in the mouths of the Nile, and 
formed a new fleet, with which he entered the 
port of. Alexandria. A fecond aftion was una- ' 
voidable. The Alexandrians climbed in 
throngs tq the tops of the houfes next the port, 
to be fpeftators of the fight, and expefted the 
iucGefs with feaf and trembling •, lifting up - 
(:heir hands to heaven, to implore the aflifl:ance 
of the gods. The all of the Romans was at 
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ftake ; to whom there was no rcfource left, if 
they loft this battle. Qefar was again vidori- 
ous. The Rhodians, by then- valour and fkill 
in nairal affairs, contributed exceedingly to this 
viftory, 

Caefar, to make the beft of it, endeavoured 
to feis^e the ifle of Pharos, where he made his 
troops land after the battle^ and to poflfefs him- 
felf of the mole, called the Heptadftadion, by 
which it was joined to the continent. But af- 
ter having obtained feveral advantages, he was 
repulfed with the lofs of more dian eight hun- 
dred men, and was very near falling himfelf . 
in his retreat. For the fhip, in i^ich he had 
defigned to get off, being ready to fink with 
the too great number of people, who had al- 
tered it with him, he threw himfelf into the 
fea, and with great difficulty Twam to the next 
Ihip. Whilft he was in the fca, he held one 
hand above the water, in which were papers of 
confequence, and fwam with the other, fo that 
they were not Ipoiled. ' 

The Alexandrians feeing, that ill fuccefs it^, 
felf only ferved to give Caefar's troops new 
couragp, enteirtained thoughts of making peace, 
or at leaft made Ihcw of fuch a difpofition. 
They fent deputies to demand their king of 
him ; affuring him^ that his prefcnce alone 
would put an end to all differences. Caefar, 
who well knew their fubtle and deceitful cha- 
rafter, was not at a lofs to comprehend their 
profefiions •, but as he hazarded nothing in gi- 
ving them up their king's perfon, and if they 
failed in their promifes, the fault would be en- 
tirely on their fide, he thought it incumbent on 
him, to gr2int their demand. He exhorted the 
young prince, to take the advantage of this op- 
portunity- to infpire W fubjcfts with fenti^ 
-' nwnts 
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tnentt of peace and equity ; to redrefi the evi^t 
wirfi* which a war, very imprudently under- 
taUen, diftrefled his dominions ; to approve 
himfelf worthy of the confidence he repoled in 
him, by giving him his liberty ; and ta fhew 
his gratitude for the fervices he had rendered 
His father, Ptolomy *, early inftruded by his 
mailers in the art of diflimulation and deceit, 
begged of Casfar, with tears in his eyes, not 
to deprive him of his prefence, which was a 
much greater fatisfaftion to him^ than to reign 
over others. The fequel foon explaiued how 
much fmcerity there was in thofe tears and pro- 
feifions of amity. He was no fooner at the 
head of his troops, than he renewed hoftilities 
with more vigour than ever. The Egyptians 
endeavoured, by the means of their fleet, to 
cut off CaBfar*s provifiona entirely. This occa- 
jfibned a new fight at fea near Canopus, in 
which Caefar was again victorious. When this 
batde was fought, Mithridates of Pergamus was 
upon the point of arriving with the army, 
which he was bringing on to the aid of C^^r. 
j^jf jj fie had been feiit into Syria and Cilicia to 
Antiq. aflemble all the troops he could, and to bring 
XIV. 14 them to Egypt. He accniittcd himfelf of lus 
^ '5- commiffion with fuch diligence and prudence, 
that he had foon formed a confiderahle army. 
Antipater the Idumam, contributed very much 
towards it. He not only joined him with three 
thoufand Jews, but en^ged feveral neighbou- 
ring princes of Arabia and Coelg<fyria to fend 
him troops. Mithridates, with Antipater, who 

* Regius animus difcipli- tcret : mm cnim rcgnum ip- 

ni8 fiillackiimls cfaditus, ne fbm fibt iC6nfpcftu Ca&farb 

a geiith {\m tnotikm dcgc- tffk j^€iindiu». Brrt. dt 

necapet^ flcns oraic concm JMf, 4koe, 



Casiarem cspit, ne ic diniit* 
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ac€ompanied Him in peiTori, marcl^ed into E* 
gypt, an4 upon arriving Before Pelulium, they 
carried diac place by ftorni. T^hcy were in- 
debted principally to Antipater*s bravery, for 
the taking of this city. For he was the firft 
that mounted the breach, and g^ upon the 
wall, and thereby opened the way for thofe 
who followed him to carry the town* 

On their route from thence to Alexandria, it 
was neccflary to pafs through the country of 
Onion, of which the Jews, who inhabited it, 
had feized all the pafles. The army was there 
put to a ftand, and their whole defign was upon 
the point of mifcarrying, if Antipater, by his 
credit, and that of Hyrcanus, from whom he 
brought them letters, had not engaged them* 
to embrace Cadar's party. Upon the fpreading 
of which news, the Jews of Memphis did the 
fame ; and Mithridates received from both all 
the provilions his army had occafion for. ^Vhcn 
they were near Delta, Ptolomy detached a fly- 
ing camp, to difpute the palfage of the Nile 
with them. A battle was fought in confe- 
quence. Mithridates put himfelf at the head 
of part of his army, and gave the command 
of the other to Antipater. Mithridates's wing 
was foon broke, and obliged to give way ^ but 
Antipater^ who had defeated the enemy on his 
fide, came to his relief. The battle began a- 
frefli, and the enemy were defeated. Mithri- 
dates and Antipater purfued them, made a great 
flaughter , and regained the field of battle. 
They took even the enemy's camp, and ob- 
liged thofe who remained to efcape, by repaf- 
fing the Nile. 

Ptolomy then advanced with his whole army, 
in order to over-power the vidors. Caefar 
alfo marched to fupport them i and as foon as 

he 
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he had joined them, came direftly to a deci- 
five battle, in which he obtained a compleat 
vidlory. Ptolomy, in endeavouring to eicape 
in a boat upon the Nile, was drowned in that 
river. Alexandria, and all Egypt fubmitted to 
die viftor. 

Caefar returned to Alexandria about the mid- 
dle of January ; and not finding any fiirther 
oppofition to his orders, he gave the crown 
of Egypt to Cleopatra, in conjundtion with 
Ptolomy her other brother. This was In ef- 
fe(fl giving it to Cleopatra alone ; for that 
young prince was only eleven years old. The 
paflion, which Cnsfar had copceived for that 
princefs, was properly the fole caufe of his em^. 
barking in fo dangerous a war. He had by 
her one fon, called Casfarion, whom Auguftus 
caufed to be put to death when he became mat- 
ter of Alexandria. His afteftion for Cleopatra 
kept him much longer in Egypt, than his af^r 
fairs required. For though every thing was 
fettled in that kingdom by the end of January^ 
he did not leave it till the end of April ; acr 
cording to Appian, who fays he ftayed there 
nine months. He did «ot arrive there before 
the end of July in the preceding year. 
Sttct. m Caefar pafTed wh<?le nights in feafting with 
J. Cacf. Cleopatra. Having embarked with her' upon 
'^ ^^' the Nile, he carried her through the whole 
country, with a numerous fleet, arid would have 
penetrated into Ethiopia, if his army had not 
refufed to follow him. He had refolved to have 
her brought to Rome, and to marry her ; and 
intended to have caufed a law to pafs in the 
aflembly of the people, by which the citizens 
of Rome ftioijld be permitted to marry fuch, 
and as many wives as they thought fit. Ma- 
rius Cinna, the tribune of the peojgle, declared, 

after 
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after his death, that he had prepared an ha- 
rangue, in order to propofe that law to the 
people ; not being able to refufe his offices to 
the earneft foUicitatioas of Casfar. ^ 

He carried Arfinoe to Rome, whom he had 
taken in this war, and fhe walked in his tri- 
umph, bound with chains of gold ; but im- 
mediately after that folemnity he fet her at li- 
berty. He did not permit her, however, to 
return into Egypt, left her prefence Ihould oc- 
cafion new troubles, and fruftrate the regulari- 
ons he had made in that kingdom. She chofe 
the province of Alia for her refidence , at leaft 
it was there Antony found her after the battle 
of Philippi, and caufed her to be put to death 
at the inftigation. of her fifter Cleopatra. 

Before he left Alexandria, Caefar, in gratitude 
for the aid he had received from the Jews, 
caufed all the privileges they enjoyed to be con- 
firmed ; and ordered a column to be raifed, 
on which, by his command, all thofe privileges 
were engraven , with the decree confirming 
them. 

What at length made him quit Egypt, was ^^ » 
the war with Phamad^s, king of the Cimmeri- ^!^/ ^ 
an Bofphorus, and fon of Mithridates, the laft ^ 
king of Pontus. He fought a great battle 
with him near the city of * Zela, defeated his 
vThole army, and drove him out of the king- 
dom of Pontus. To denote the rapidity of this ( 
conqueft, in writing to one of his friends, he 
made ufe of only thefe three words, Feni^ vidij 
vici J that is to fay, I came ^ I fawy I conquer ed. 

* This fiias a city of Cappadocia. 
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S E C T. III. 

Cleopatra caufes her young brother to be put to 

deaths and reigns alone, the death of yulius 

Cafarj having made way for the Triumvirate 

formed between Antony^ Lepidus, and young 

' Cafary called alfo OilaviuSj Cleopatra declares 

berfelf for the Triumvirs. She goes to Antony 

fit Tarfus, gets an dbfolute afcendant over him^ 

and brings him with her to Alexandria. Anto* 

ny goes to Rome^ where be efpoufes Oitavia. 

He abandons him/elf again to Cleopatra, and 

after fome expeditions returns to Alexandria^ 

which he enters in triumph. He there celebrates 

the coronation of Cleopatra and her children. 

Open rupture between Ccefgr and Antony. The 

latter repudiates OElcma. The two fleets put 

tofea. Cleopatra deterniines to follow Antony. 

Battle of Aiiium. Cleopatra jlies^ and draws 

Antony,, after her. Cafar's vi£lory is compleqt. 

He advances fome time after againft Alexandria^ 

which makes no long feftfiatice. Tragical death 

of Antony and Cleopatra. Egypt is reduced 

into a province of the Roman empire. 

^ S A R, after the war of Alexandria, 

had fet Cleopatra upon the throne, and for 

form only, had made her brother her compa- 

nion, who at that time was only eleven years 

of age. During his minority,, all power was 

A. M. in her hands. When he attained his fifteenth 

396»- year, which was the time, when, according to 

^' •'* "the laws of the country, he was to govern for 

Jofcph. himfelf, and have a Ihare in the royal authority, 

Antiq. fhc poifoncd him, and remained Ible queen of 

Egypt. 
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In this interval Gselar had been killed at 
Home by the conlpirators, at the head of which 
were Brutus and Caffius 5 the Triumvirate be- 
tween Antony, Lepidus, and Oftavius Gaefar, 
was then formed , to avenge the death of 
Caefar. 

Cleopatra declared herfelf, without hefitation,Appian. 
for the Triumvirs. She gave Albienus, the con-^- 3- p- 
ful Dolabella's lieutenant, four legions; which ^J ^2 J/* 
were the remains of Pompey's and Craflus's ar-i.5.p.675, 
mies, and were part of the troops Caefar had 
left with her for the guard of Egypt. She had 
alfo a fleet in readinefs for failing ; but pre- 
vented by ftorms from fetting out. Caffius A.M. 
made himfelf matter of thofe four legions, and 3962- 
frequently foUicited Cleopatra for aid, whieh^"'**''^ 
Ihe as often refiifed. She failed fome time af- 

.terwith a numerous fleet, to join Antony and 
Oftavius. A violent ftorm occafioned the lofs 
of a great number of her fhips, and falling fick, 
flie was obliged to return into Egypt. 

Antony, after the defeat of Brutus and Caf.. A. M. 
fius in the battle of Philippi, having pafledSQ^s- 
over into Afia, in order to eftablifli the autho- ^°^* ^' ^' 
rity of the Triumvirate there, the kings, princes, piut. in 
and ambaflTadors of the Eaft, came thither in Anton, p. 
throngs to make their court to him. He was ^26, 917- 
informed, that the governours of Phoenicia, g^^.j^ 
-which was in the dependance of the kingdom App. de 
of. Egypt, had fent Caffius aid againft Dola- bell, civil, 
bella. He cited Cleopatra before him, to an-^SP"^7»' 

\fwer for the conduft of her governors ; and fent 
one of his lieutenants to oblige her to come to . 
him in.CiJicia, whether he was going toa'flem- 

* ble the ftates 6f that province. That ftep be- 
came very fatal to Antony in its effefts, and ♦ 
occafioned his ruin. His Jove 'for Cleopatra, 
ihaving awakened paffions in him, • till then con- 
cealed 
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cealed or afleep, enflamed them even -to mad-* 
nefs, and finally deadened and ex;ungui/hed the 
few fparks of honour and virtue, he might per- 
haps ftill retain. 

Cleopatra, afiured of her charms, by the 
proof flie had already fo fuccelsfully made of 
them upon Julius Caefar, was in hopes, that 
ihe could alio very eafily captivate Antony : 
and the more, becaufe the former had known her 
only when fhe was very young, and had no 
experience of the world j whereas fhe was g6- 
ing to appear before Antony at an age, wherein^ 
women, with the bloom of their beauty, unite 
the whole force of wit to treat and condudt 
the greatefl affeirs. Cleopatra was at that time 
five and twenty years old. She provided herfelf 
therefore with exceeding rich prefents, great 
fums of money, and efpecially the moll mag- 
nificent habits and ornaments ; and with ftill 
higher hopes in her attractions, and the graces 
of her perfon, more powerful than drefs, or 
even gold, fhe began her voyage. 

Upon her way fhe received feveral letters 
fi*om Antony, who was at Tarfus, and from 
his friends, prefling Jier to haflen her journey ; 
but fhe only laughed at their inflances, and ufed 
never the more diligence for them. After ha^ 
ving crofTed the fea of Pamphylia, fhe entered 
the Cydnus, and going up that riVer, landed 
at Tarfus. Never was more fplendid or mag- 
nificent equipage feen than hers. The whde 
poop of her fhip flamed with gold, the fails 
were purple, and the oars inlaid with filver. 
A pavillion of cloth of gold was raifed upon 
the deck, under which appeared that queen, 
habited like Venus, and fiirrounded with the 
moft beautiful virgins- of her court, of whom 
fome reprcfcnted the Nereids, and others the 

Grac^r 



tjraces. Inftead of trumpets, yfcre Heard jButesi 

Jtiaut-Soys; |iatj)s/ and other fuch inftrumcnts-cif 

njgficlc^, wa^t(ln?g Ac-^foftc^l: ^i«^ which- tke 

lo^rs jl^jc onie, ami rpnde^ ijijs harmony more 

Sgr^kWe. ' ]5^^r|u^^ the deck, wljiqh 

^4>r^J^ir odbiire to a great c|ifeancd.upon-d^ 

rivcTi arai on*e^eh fi^ie.pf jts ,banksi ,<:overed 

with aft ftfimtade of people^*' whom the novelty 

of the^lpcSacle^had drawn th^^^^^^ '^ -i 

Ak fbon as her atriVal w^ known j the whole 

jpeppie of ^Taj^fus went out to meet . her j fo that 

^ntqnyi ^whd at di^t time was ^ving audience, 

,iaw jih trjbun^ abaijdone^ by all the worlds and 

not a fingfe' pcrfon with him^ fefur his li^ors 

an^jiqm^icfcs. A mniour was fpread^ that it 

^y2?j]^^,Jg94<^?f^ y?"MSj who came in mafque^ 

^ra3e, fa make Bacchus a 'vifit for the good of 

She^Was no^foonei" landed^ than Antony lent 
X'^ 9^P^V^^Pi^^^ ^^^^ invite her tofupper. But 
,fiie art^^ dqjuties, that flie fliould be 

^y?!^ ^^'^ .}^J%^^^ .^^^ herielf i and that fhe 
Woulci expefthim in the tents fhe had caiifed 
*to ^ got; ready upon the banks of the river. 

• He macJe no df^culty in going thither^ and 
toi^d the preparations of a. magnificence not to 

'fee exprefled.. tit admired particularly the 
^beauty of the brancliesv Ivhich had been dif- 
.pofed with abjandance gf artj and were fo lu- 
Jmmous, .that:tHey made midnight feeman a- 
^"grebfble day. ': - - 

- . Antdny invited, her, in his turn^ for the ne?t 
. day/ But whatever efforts he had ufed to ex- 
ceed liweHn Bis entertainment, he confefled him- 
felfovercomei as well in the fplendor as difpo- 
^ fition of 'tte feaft^ and was the firft to raiily ' 

. the parfimony and plainncls of his own, in c-om- 
' parilon'with the fumptuofity and elegance of 

* "Vol. X. Q^ Cleopatra's. 
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patra's. The queen finding nothing but wktt 
wa5 gro6 in the plcafantries of Antony, and 
more expreflive of the foldier than the courtier, 
repaid him in his own coin ; but with fo much 
wit and grace, that he was not in the leaft of- j 
fended at it, - For the beauties and charms of | 
her conrerfetion , attended with all poffible 
fweetnefs and gaiety, had attraftions m them 
ftill more irrcfiftible than her form and fea- 
ture, and left fuch incentives in the heart, the 
very foul, as were not eafily conceivable. She 
charmed whenever fhe but (poke, fuch mufick 
and harmony were in her utterance, and the 
found of her voice; 

Little or no mention war made of the com- 
plaints againft Cleopatra, which were, bcfides, 
without foundation. She ftruck Antony fo 
violently with her charms, and got fo abfolutc 
an afcendant over him, that he could refiife her 
nothing. It was at this time he caufed Arfmoe 
her filler to be put to death, who had taken re- 
fuge in the termplc of Diana at'Melitus, as in a 
fecure afylum. ^ 
Atiicn.1.4. Great fcaifls were made every day. Some 
P »47> new banquet ftill out-did that which preceded 
^^^' it, and Ihe feemed- to fhidy to excel herfeff. 
Antony, in a feaft Vhidi fhe made, was afto- 
niflied at feeing the riches difphyed on all fida, 
and efpccially at the great number of gold cups 
enriched with jewels, and wrx)ught by the moil 
excellent workmen. She told him, with a dtf- 
dainful air, that thofe were but trifles, and 1 
fiMde him a prefent of them. The next day i 
the banquet* was ftill more fiq>erb. Antony* 
' according to cuftom, had brought'a good num- I 
bpr 6f guefts along with him, all oiBcers of 
rank and diftinftion. She gave them all the I 

veflHs 
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V^fiels aiid plate of gold and filver ufed at the 
entertainment. 

Without doubt, in ont of thefe feaftsj hap- 
pened what Pliny, and after him Macro^i 
bius relate^ Cleopatra jefted according to 
Quftom upcm Antony's table^ as very indiffe- 
rently fenred and inelegant. Piqued with the 
raillery, he alked her with fome warmth, what 
ihe thought woiild add to its magnificence? c 
Cleopathi anfwercd coldly^ that (he could ex- 
pend * more than a million of liVres upon one 
flipper^ He aHirmed^ that fhe only tx>afted^ 
that it was impoffible^ and that fhe could ne^ 
Ver bring it to bear. A ^^iger was laid, and 
Plancus was to decide it. The next day they 
came to the banquets The ferVice was magni- 
ficent^ but had ndthing fo very extraordinary 
in it. Antony calculated the expence j de^ 
manded of the queen the pric« of the feveral 
difhei^ and With an air of ralUefyi as fecure of 
Vi6k6ry^ told her, that they were ftill far frortu 
a million^ Stay, £iid tbequeen^ this is only a 
begirlning« : I Ihftll try whether 1 can't fpend a 
mfllion Qnly upon my felf, + A feeond table 
tras brought^ and according to the order ihei 
had beforegiven^ nothing was fet on it, but a 
fingle cup of vinegar.- Antony furprized at 
iuch a preparation, could not imagine for what 
k was intelicfed. Gle6patta had at her ears two 
of the fineft pearls that were ever feen, each of 
which was valued at a million of livres^ Ome 
of thefe peark &e tookolfi threw it into || the 

vinegar^. 

* CchtJcs A ^. Hdc- ^ + ^ iinfiifth €ku^4d , 

ceixties centeita milliesfelterr fi^tir tahki at every cmufi, 
riiim. Which akuluMed to || Fintgar ij of foni ta . 

fggffre than a million of livrdy melt the harJeft thit^s. Aceti ' 

QT- c^zoo I fer/iftt. fuccus domitor reruxn, as 

VOL. X. 0^2 ?% 
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vittjcgar, andafta* haYinfe. :ji8rfe it wfeld M- 

lowed it. She was preparing to do.WflWGhby 

the otW. , . *:;f?l^ciisji<^pcd. bb-^'and:dcdaing 

the wager . W:hcr ^onv idephrfdi Anfony wcr- 

come.. ;PJai>cus.|ift»|i^^ 

Yy thp qaeen, tlyittngijiar aiid^pc5W 

t)f having, detourcd two ^milltom in two 

cups. ^ . :...:...• ... .... -c: 

A. :<L . Anti^y, was wnhroikd wi&iGcfiu-^ Wm^ 

3964- U^ wife JF^Hf ia, lTa$ . Tery aftiye . at Jloine . m 

Ant- J- C. (yppQrtiog. hi&.intencfe,, and ithc. army 'of die 

^°* Pairthians'i*a3 iq^ftn^tte pdim.a£lcailSn&Sjrr}a, 

as if thoft jthlng$,:did.no{:«!«Scarn.'huB^ iefef- 

jered, hiiniyf ' to bc;,dAwa-«wiy :by '&£dpm 

to Aiejpancifkk wlKre dieylpaffibd:ttoir time m 

fportsy aovrfetivnte^'ind volqjmiefafetfs; txaJ> 

if>g:cjacb;Othcr^. every day/at cjfcdfitc 'and in- 

ciiedi^e.expenccai; *»hicb taay -be judged fro© 

fbt. itt .. A;yOMOgGr««k,'ibhe:wt»t\iaAfc»nd^^^ 
Anton. /tudy-phtfi^» .V|W lfce?gteafiJK)ifc:*9fc^** 
^ 928- iT^ade^ had , the cu!jibay; to^.a^^himfeH; ^^* 
Jiis . own • ey^s> ^ ia jfega^ If a lilfcni, Ihf^ 
been adi?ii|tt^-5nto;AlntMy'!5cfckcl^cn> te]^^ 
amongft Qtterothrngs^ cig^t .wid.bpars r(»ft- 
pg w^ple acijie feiTjc lliane.,.:B^B!^l^'^ ^^. 
expreflcd furpize^rat ihcrjgj^ i^ ^ 



Clcopawa had not tbf glory ^ . infignem pipLCsm- "^' ^ 

the 'in'Ven/ixm\ , Before^' torthie Safi/Z. ' ; " ' . 

Wl%^acS'of f-tfyalty,' tk'e 'fin if • "^ fJkTiieiier pearl 'f^'^^f' 

'^4! ccmc4i^7t i Qla^tn ^efm of Jeftwds '€9J(jltee»tid .t^fj'^! 

Efopns) liod dom fiTrnthivg of by AuguftuSy tuho carrny 

^ lhe-/a7n£ kind, and Gfien JkMil' to Rome on bii return p^ 

ioived yearls melted in that Alixandria ; W ^^'!^ 

* Mafihty, from the file flexure , cuitfed it ttk. hi , cut in ^'*» ' ^ 

of tnoking tL' e^^fenxe of Us -fizojo extrmordenary «^» '^^ 

■ ffteah enorffioiis. i^Iius .<£- feivedfim pendants in^bt tar 

ichae" iajkeic. U£ dccie8*foli- 'a. 



gi^jls ^ fee feppstfed we^e to Ije:^ this fupp^n 
<)neQf t^ oncers could not fo|b^i:.lai^hing, 
^i floId;fei|ci, tjiat: ?liey ytfitfi mt ii^. mmy >s 
ic imaga)^4» a^4 thafi ^re cojal<| not be a^bpve 
t^n iij ajj'i te^jt^tit was neceffaryeycry thing 
ftould ^ya Sfefv^ in a;' cjegree of petfc<^ion, 
which ^ry n(u«Dent ceaJfelB an^ fp^Js: Fpr^ 
adi^ fee, it ft^A ^agpens^ t^ hrm^y^ wi| 
<>rd€r i* ftffpr, m^ a, mo»a^ni altcj: fojcbild it 
J&p l>e %V^ h&viE^ enifei^^d into fomc coi3t- 
Vftrfjirioli i^t djiveriis Kitp.* F<^ thatt' reafoipi 
W^ 9P^> ]^t iji^ny (uppers arfe p^pvid^dr, ' be- 
^AVlfc jt h Jia^^ *pM<>w J^t iR^^t ti®e he^ wiU 
fjui^k 6ttQ;e^t. : 

.Cleopatra", left Antony foould ei^ape her, 
ji^^r 1^ fight of Mm; or quitted him day of 
lajght 5 ajii^j^s f mpjqyed iti diverting and re- 
X^tning hij^ ip hfr chains, Sh^ played with 
;him at dict^j hunted wifh^ him, ^nd when he 
€}cor(Hf?d his iropps wa$ always pr^fent; Ho* 
.ifole ^^ention was to an^qfe'him agr^abiy, and 
^t to leave him tiipe to conceive die lea& 

.Orie^cJ^y, when he w^ jiftih^ with an mgky 
arjd c^tched Jiotbjngt.he wiis ivery friijch dif- 

j)lepied op thai: afxount, bec^ufe the queen was 

^^rf'.jhe f^tf^ ^ he W4S i^nMrilling to feim to 
Wfuit 44drefs or goqd fortune in iier prefenct. 

. Jt th^r^fore can^e inco ^ XhowgUs to order 
fifljiernicn, to diye f^cf^y under 'watei!, apd to 
faften.fome pf the large Ji&e$ to hi$ hoplj:, 

, which tWy, ha4 takftl before. : That order was 
e^ecutgd immedijWely, and Antony drew up His 
line fcver^l tidies, wifh a ^^t ftfh at the eM ' . 
of it. This ^ftifice did jjot efcape^ the f^ir 
Egyptian. Slje affefted ^eat admiRition' aijd ; 
furprize at Answy's gopd fottuhe i: but told 
hfer friends *priy»teiy wh^thad paifed, and i«H 
Q.3'. vitcd 
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vitcd them to come the next day > and be fpeo* 
tators of a like pleafantry, They did not fail 
When they were all got into the fiihing^boats, 
and Antony had thrown his line, fhe commands 
cd one of her people to dive immediately into 
the water, to prevent Antony's divers, and to 
make faft a lar^e fait fiih, of thofe diat ame 
from the kingdom of Pontus, to his hook. 
When Antony perceived his line bad its load, 
he drew it up. It is eafy to ima^e, what a 
great laugh arofe at the fight of that fa]t fiih ; 
a^d Cleopatra faid to him, Lean)e the line^ good 
^eherd^ to usy the kings and queens of Pharos 
find Cane f us : your bt^tnefs is to fijb for dtk^^ 
kingdoms^ andfrinces. 

Whilft Antony amufcd himfelf in thefe pue* 
rile fports and trifling diverfions, the news he 
received of Labienus's conquefts at the head of 
the Parthian army, awakened him from his 
profound fleep, and obliged him to march ar 
gainft them. But having received advice, up- 
on his route, of Fulvia -s death, he returned to 
Rome, where he reconciled himfelf to young 
Caefar, whofe fitter Oftavia he married, a wo- 
min of extraordinary merit, who was lately 
become a widow by the death of Mar<:ellus, (t 
was believed this marriage would ipake him 
A. M- forget Cleopatra. Rut having began his march 

3965. againft the Parthians, his paffion for the Egyp- 
Ant. J. C. |;jan^ which had fomething of enchantment in 
^9* it, rekindled with more violence than ever. 

A M. This queen, in the midft of the moft violent 

3966. paffions, and the intoxication of pleafures, re- 
Ant. J. C. tained always a tafte for polite learning, and the 
Epiphan. fciences. In the place where ftood the famous 
dc xncna. library of Aleifandria, which had been burnt 
frpond. , fome years before, as we have obferved, fte e- 

r?iled a new one, to the augmentation of which 

Antony 
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Antony very -much contributed, by prefent- 
ing her the libraries of Pergamus, in which 
were above two hundred thoufand volumes. 
5he did not colled books merely for ornament *, 
Ihe made ufe of them. There were few bar- 
barous nations to whom Ihe ippke by an inter- 
preter 5 Ihe anfwered moft of them in their 
own language ; the Ethiopians, Troglodyta;,' 
Arabians, Syrians, Mcdes^ Parthians. Shepjy^ |^ 
knew bcfidesTcveral other languages 5 whereas Anton, 
the kings, who had reigned before her inE-P- 9^7- 
gypt, had fcarce been able t^ learn the Egyp- 
tian, and fome of them had even forgot th? 
Macedonian, their natural tongue. 

Cleopatra, pretending herfelf the lawful wife 
of Antony, faw him marry Oftavia with great 
jemotion^ whom ihe looked upon as her rival. 
Antony, tx).appeafe h^r, was obliged to make 
her magnificent jprefcnts. He gave her Phoe- 
nicia, the lower Syria, the jQe of Cyprus, with 
a great extent of Cilicia. To thefe he added 
part of Judaea and Arabia. Thefe great pre- 
ients, which confideiably abridged the empire, 
very much afflifted the Romans, and they were 
jio lefs offended at the exceflive honours, which 
lie paid this foreign princcfs. 

Two years pafled, during which Antony 
jrnade fevcral voyages to Rome^ and undertook 
ibme expeditions againft the Parthians and Ar- 
menian?, in which he acquired, no great ho- 
jaour. 

It was in one of thefe expeditions the tem-pu^i^j, 
j>le of Anaitis was plundered, agoddels much c. 21. 
celebrated among^ a certain people of Arme- 
jiia. Her ftatuc of mafly gold was broke in 
pieces by the foldicrs, with which fcveral of " 
them were confiderably enriched. One of them, 
a veteran, who afterwards fettled at Bologna in 

0^4 i^^^y» 
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Italy, hadthcgoc^fortulhetoreceiye^:^ 

in his houfe, and to entertain him ztl^ftt. 

Is it true, feid that prince at.tatte,- talkin|^ pF 

this ftpry, thai ihefn(^n^ wbomake'{be*frftftroke' 

at the Jifitue of tbjs g^ddefsj ^kvds ifkme^iai^y ^^t 

prived of ftghty l^ the Ufi 6f bis lmhs\ and ex- 

fired th fatne hour ? If it wercy replied x^t vc- 

ceran with a fmilc^ l^uld not now. have the 

honour of feeing Jbigufius beneath my rgpf^ Being 

tnyfelf the rafli perfin^ who made thefrji djfaujt 

upon ber^ which, hasfincefiood, me ik great Jiedd. 

For if I have any things ^ am entirely indebied 

for it ta the good godtiefs \ upon one of wbofe legs^ 

eveft nowy piy lord^ yqu ar^ atfupper. ,, 

A. M. Anton,y, believing he Had piade'evcr^ ^^ 

3969. fecure in thofe countri^, led feck. His troops. 

lit. J. jpf-^jj^ jjjj impatience to rdoih OeofStra, Ije 

>:ut. in haftened his march fo much^ hotwitrnfari^irfg 

Anton, pthe rigour of the feafon^ and thisi continual 

939^242 fnows, that he loft eight thoularid men npon his 

route, and niarched-into Phoenicia with y.etylew 

followers. He refted there in (expe3:atron oF 

Cleopatra : and as fhe.was too flow ih cbnling, 

he tell into anxiety, gridF, and lan^Tilli^rrjent^ 

<hat vifibly preyed upon hjtii. She arrived at 

length with cloaths, and' great fiims bt money 

Jbr his troops. . 

Q^avia, at the fame time, had quitted I^ome 

to join him, and was already ^rriv^d at Athens. 

"Cleopatra rightly perceived t|iat Ihe came to 

difpute. Antonyms heart with her. She, was a-. 

fraid, that with h^r virtue, wifdc^m, and the 

gravity of her manners, if flie Fad time Wmalce 

life of her modeift, but lively and* infiriiiating^ 

, attractions ^to win her huJl^nd, that'fhe would 

gain an abfolute ppwer over him. To avoid 

>wMch danger;, fhe affected to die for Tove of 

Antony •, and with that view, feade ' herfclf 

' • lean 
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i^ati Wi ^Jli^^i tiking vfery Ifttk rioUnfii^ 
ment. [WfieiieVer lip thfci^d fiStr ap'aftfnent, 
fli'e I66&(i tfpoTi Him witK dn dir of furprize 
p[nd k^zz&hctiti UTTii whch hfe feft htr, feetned 
to laJi^u^ with foWb^V aid dejeilron. Sh6 
oft^h 'c6nft-i;^e3 to'apptiaf bathefd in tears, and 
at thr fame nldfrient endfeiVoiifed to dry and 
^b'ncedl dfiem, as if to hide her weakn'^ls and 
fliforrfcr, 'Aittiany, wKo feared nothing fo much 
fis occailoning the feaft difpleafitrc to Cleopatra, 
irvrote letters to OAavia, to Order 'her to ftay for 
him at Atheiis, arid tb pl-oCeed no further, bcr 
c^tiie Ht was li^on the poiht of undertaking 
fome'lid^ expedition. At the retjueft of tte 
Iciilg'bf the M6des, who prdmiftd him power-r 
iulfticccmrs, he '^ais, Ih'r^Hty, making prepare 
tatibhs to rene^ the war againft the Parthians. 

'f hdt *\HftaQUs lloman lady, diffembUng the 
wTon^ he did her, fent to him to know, where 
It wodld be' agreeable to him to have the pre-r 
lerits carrifed, flie had defigried for him, fincfe 
fie 'did not thirtk fit to let her deliver them i^ 
perfdn. Antony itceived this fecoftd complit 
inen^ no -better than the fii-ft-, and Cleopatra, 
\vho -had 'prevented his feeing 0£la via, would 
nfefrhfer permit him to receive any thing from 
jicr. Oftavia was obliged therefore to return 
Ip iRpme, without having produced any other 
cfTeftby her vbyage, thanThat of making An- 
tony more- ineXcufable. This was what Ca^far 
defired, in order to have a jufter reafon for 
fjT^kmg 'entirely ^ith him, 

. When 0ftdVia came to Rome, Csefar, pro- 
ttfling an high refentm'ent of the affront fhe had 
received, ordered her to quit Antony's houfe, 
and to go to Her own. She anfwered, that fhe 
Would not leave her hufband's houfe •, and that 
}f lie Had no either teafons for a w^r with An- 

tony^ 
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tony, than what related to jier, flic conjured 
himlEo abandon her intereits. She accordingly 
always continued there, as if he had been pre- 
fent, and educated with great care and magni- 
ficence, not only 6xc children he had by her, 
but alfo thofe of Fulvia. What a contrail is 
here between Oftavia and Cleopatra ! In the 
midft of refehtment and affronts, how worthy 
does the one feem of efteem and refpe£t, and the 
other, with all her grandeur and magnificence, 
of contempt and abhorrence ! 

Cleopatra omitted no kind of arts to retain 
Antony in her chains. Tears, careflb, re* 
proaches, menaces, all were employed. By 
dint of prefents fhe had gained all who ap- 
proached him, and in whom he placed greateft 
confidence. Thofe flatterers reprefented to him 
in the flrongeft terms, that it was utterly cruel 
and inhuman to abandon Cleopatra in the 
mournful condition fhe then was ; and that it 
would be the death of that unfortunate princefs, 
who loved, and lived for, him alone. They 
ibftned and melted the heart of Antony fo ef- 
fedlually, that for fear of occafioning Cleopa- 
tra's death, Jie returned immediately to Alex- 
andria, and put off" the Medes to the following 
fpring. 
A. M. It was with great difficulty then, that he re* 

3970- folved to leave Egypt, and remove himfelf 
Ant. J. C.fj,^^^ j^jg ^^,^j. Cleopatra, She agreed to attend 

him to the banks of the Euphrates. 

A. M. After having made himfelf mafter of Arme- 

397I' nia, as well by treachery as force of arms, he 

Ant. J. C. returned to Alexandria, which he entered in 

^^' triumph, dragging at his chariot-wheels the 

king of Armenia, laden with chains of gold, 

and prefented him in that condition to Cleo- 

pi^ra, who was plcafed to fee a caprlvj king 

at 
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at her feet. He refrelhcd himfelf at leifure, 
after his great fatigues in feafts ^nd parties of 
pleafore. In which Cleopatra and himfelf pafled 
Their days and nights. That vain * Egyptian 
woman, at one of their banquets, feeing Antony 
fiill of wine, prefumed to alk him to give her 
the Roman empire, which he was not afliamed 
to promiie her. 

Before he fet out on a new expedition, An- 
tony, to bind the queen to him by new obli- 
ligations, and to give her new proofs of his 
being entirely devoted to her, refolved to fo^ 
lemnize the coronation of her and her chil- 
dren. , A throne of mafly gold was erefted for 
that purpofe in the palace, the afcent to which 
was by feveral fteps of filver. Antony was 
ieated upon this throne,"* dreft in a purple robe 
embroidered with gpld, ^d buttoned with dia- 
monds. On his fide he wore a cimetar after 
the Perfian mode, the handle and (heath of 
which were loaded with precious ftones : he had 
a diadem on his brows, and a fcepter of gold 
in his^ hand ; in order, as he faid, that in that 
equipage he might deferveto be the hufband of 
a queen. Cleopatra fate on his right hand, in 
a fhining robe, made of the precious linnen ap** 
propriated to die ufe of the goddefs Ifis, whofe 
name and habit Ihe had the vanity to aflume. 
Upon the fame throne, but a little lower, £ite 
Caefarion, the fon of Julius Casfer and Clco* 
patra, and the two other children, Alexander 
and Ptolomy, whom flic had by Antony. 

Every one having taken the place afligned ^ 
them, the heralds, by the command of Antony, 

• HaBcmuHcriEgyptiaab um pctiit: & promifit An- 
ebrio imjieratore, prpdum 11« omos. /%r. 1. 4. c. 11. 
JoidinaiDi Romai^ani imperi* 

and 
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and in the orefence of all tbe.feopk, tso wlKmi 
the gates ot the palace had been tbix>wn open, 
proclaimed Cleopatra, qoeen of Egy^ Cy- 
prus, Libya, and Cceldyria, in conjunftion 
with luer ion Cseiarion. They a&erwards pro- 
dainied the other prince^, kiDgp of kings^ and 
declared, till they fhould pofieis a inore ^urn^ 
inheritance, Antony gave Alexajytrr, fb^ el- 
deft, the kingdoois of Aroziema juid Mi^ia, 
with tW of Fardua, when he ihcfUld fwye cqnr 
.quered it j and to the youi^geft, JPtolopay, the 
kingdonis of Syria, Phoenicia, and CUicia. 
Tbpfe two young princes were .dreft after ,<h^ 
mode of the ieveral countries, over which .they 
^ere to reign. A.fter the proclamation, the 
three princes, rifinglrom their f^ts, approached 
^the throne, and putting one knee X9 the 
ground, kitfed the han^s of Antony arid iCleo- 
.patra. They had foon after a train affigned 
them, proportioned to their new dignity, and 
each his regiment of guards, drawn out of th^ 
principal families of his dbminxons. 

Antony repaired early into Armenia, in or- 
der to ad againft the .Parthians ; and aH* 
vanced as far as the banks, of the Araxis j but 
. the news of what paffed at Rome again^l him, 
prevented his going on, and induped him . xo 
abandon the Parthian ea^dition. ;t}e imn«- 
diately detached Canidius with fixteen legions, 
to the coaft of the Ionian, fea, and joined tbcpi 
.hinifelf foon after ^t Eph^fus, to be .ready tp 
a<fl, in cafe of an open nfft^re be^een - C»&r 
and him j which there -was -^great xeafon to 
^^xpe(5t. , - 

Cleopatra was of the party ; and that occa- 
Jioned Aiitony'sruin, His friends adyifed him 
to fend her back to Alexandria, till the event 
of the war Ihould be known. But that queen 

api^rc- 
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a{i^ehenri»ig, thk bjr Ofta^'s mediation lie 

gaiited Canidids, ^ preiencs «6f money, ^to 
^leak in hcr>faiTOtirto Antcmyi, sind to r6pm- 

a-prinGeg ^m %His ^ar, who dontr&uted ifo 
imtdi^dwardsdt'iDh'te^^^ ; rtbr ufefiil to him* 
i3lf, rbccnfe ihar >departuFe WoUld dlfc^iifage 
the iE^ifekn% <)f whom die grmttft: part of 
his 4mntih^ fonses iS(»iOfl%d. Bifid^s, conti«^ 
iwtd'rfiofc mrho ^talked in tWs'rhaitnfer, it diid 
tM ajppear/fhat'Cleopat!^ tito^kifeiibur, tit^t 
iniprodence: oir capacity, > to aay of the princes 
orfkii^s' in >his ^rmy. 5he, * Wlk) had governed 
fo^iieat a^Idngdom fe tong, l^light have leamt 
prnfa-^cbirmierce?wkih Antony, how to <3eiidtfft 
the ':nibft Fimporiaflt and 'diffieolr'alffairs J^ivith 
'wifdcm '^^itddrcfs. Antony did not ^ppofe 
ftdfeTemcmftRinceSy^whieh Itettfeted^ftt^once his 
Yelf-loverand p^fifon. 

\Ffom i^Ephefiis^ -he rcpak-rf * "^h -Cteop^tPa 
py -SamoB, i^ere the gr^teft -part of tlieir 
xrocrps "had their rendezvous, and' wh«re' they 
pafled !thc ' t&ne in gpod eating 4nd pkafure. 
The kings, in their train, exhauftcd themfelvei, 
iff inSddng '^rfieir court by eictraordinary- ex- 
fronces, axid) difplayed exceffive kxury in their 
:entertainmcrtts. • -■'■'' 

*/:It^ was- 'profeibly in one • of thefe feafts the pHn. i. 2 
iciccumftance^happcned, rela^d by Pliny. What- c. 3. 
:clverpaffion Cleopatra profdRd -for Antony, as 
:?iiepOTbfl;Iy >Well knew her charifter for diffi- 
• ntulation/ and thit flic was capable of the black- 
/eft crimes; he apprehended, I know nottupon 
-3ifhat.foun«ktion,-that Ihe inight have thoughts 
of poifoning him, ibr^'»whieh-feafon-he- never , 
touched any difli at their banquets, till it Imd 
r4)«en tailed. It was impoffiblc that the queen 

fliould 
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fliould not perceive fo inaniftft a diftruft. ^^ 
employed a very extraordinary mediod to makit 
him feniible, how ill-founded his feus were y 
and alfo, that if (he had fo bad an mtention» 
all the precwdons he took would be ineffcftual* 
She caufed die cxtremides of the flowers to be 
poifon^, of which the wrcathsy worn by An- 
tony and hedelf at table^ according to the cuf- 
torn of the andents, were compo&d. When 
their heads began to grow warm with mincr in 
die height of their gaiety^ Qeopatra propofed 
drinking off thofe flowers to Antony^ He 
made no difficulty of it ; and after having 
plucked off the cpd of his wreath with his 
fingers, apd thrown them into his cup filled 
with wine, he was upon the point of drinking 
it, when the queen, taking hold of his arm^ 
faid to him : lam tbepoijoner^ againft whom you 
takefucb mjgbfy precautions. If it were poffiHU 
far me to live without you^ judge now whither I 
wanted eith^ the dpportumty^ or reafon for fucb 
an a£Iion. Having ordered a prifoner, con- 
demned to die, to be broi^ht thither, fhe made 
him drink that liquor, upon which he died inv- 
mediately. 

The court went from Samos to Adiei&y 
where they pa0ed many days in die fame ex- 
cefles. • Cleopatra fpared no' pains to obtain 
the fame marks of asfeftion and eflcem, 0£la- 
via had received during her-refidence in that 
city. But whatever fhe could do, Ihe coukl 
extort from them only forced civilities, that 
terminated in a trifling deputation,, which An- 
tony oblig^ the citizens to fend to her, and 
of which he himfelf would be the chiefs in qua-' 
lity of a citizen of Adiens. 

The 
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Th^ new confuls, Cajus Sofius, aAd Domi* A. M. 
tius iEilobarbus, having declared openly for 3 97 2- 
Antony, quitted Rome, and repaired to him. ^^' ^ 
Carfar, inftead of feizing them, or caufing them piiit. in 
to be purfued, ordered it to be given out, that Anton, p. 
they went to him by his permiffion ; and de-94*"'95S 
clarcd publickly, that all perfons who were fo 
diipoiea, had his confent to retire whither they 
thought fit. By that means he remained maf- 
ter at Rome, and was in a condition to decree, 
and aft whatever he thought proper for his own, 
or contrary to the interefts of Antony. 

When Antony was apprized of this, he af- 
fembled all the heads of his party ; and the re- 
lult of their deliberations was, that he fhould 
declare war againft Caefar, and repudiate Ofta- 
via. He did both. Antony's preparations for 
the war were fo far advanced, that if he had 
attacked Caefar vigoroufly without lols of time, 
the advantage muft inevitably have been wholly 
on his fide : for his adverfary was not then in 
a condition to make head againft him, either by 
fea or land. But voluptuoufnefs carried it, and 
the operations were put ofi^ to the next year. 
This was his ruin. Caefar, by Jiis delay, had 
time to aflfemble all his forces. 

The deputies, fcnt by Antony to Rome, to 
declare his divorce from Oftavia, had orders to 
command her to quit his houfc, with all her 
children, and in cafe of refufal, to turn her out 
by force, and to leave no body in it but the fon 
of Antony by Fulvia. An indignity the more 
fenfible to Oftavia, as a rival was the caufe of 
it. However, fl:iflingher refentment, ftie an- 
fwered the deputies only with her tears 5 and as 
unjuft as his orders were, flie obeyed them, and 
removed with her children. She even labou- 
red to appcafe the people, whom fo unworthy 

an 
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been carried in pomp thrbugh the city, Ihbiild 
be kid the fame evening on a bed of Hate, in 
order to its being fern to Cleopatra, to whom 
he ieft the care of his foneral and interment. 

There arc fome authors, ho^ever^ who be- 
lieve this will a piece contrived by Caefar, to 
renda- Antbny more odious to the people. In 
cflfeft, what appearance was there, that Antony^ 
who well knew to what a degree the Roman 
people were iealous of their rights and cuftoms^ 
ihould confide to them the execution of a tefta- 
ment) which violated them with fo much con* 
tempt? 

' When Caelar had ah army and fleet ready^ 
wkich ieemed ftrong enough to make head a- 
gainfl: his enemy^ he alfo declared war on his 
fide. But in the decree granted by the people 
to that jiurpofe, he caufed to be e5q)refled, that 
it was againft Cleopatra t it was from a refine-^ 
inent of policy he a&ed in that manner, and 
did not imert Antony's name in the declarati- 
on of war, thovlgh a€hially intended againft 
himi Fori befides Arowing die blame upon 
Antoay, by making hini the aggrcffor in a 
war againft his country, he artfully managed 
thofe who were ftill attached to him^ whofe 
humber and credit might have provied formida- 
ble^ and whom he would have been under the 
hcceflity of declaring enemies of the rcpublick^ 
if Antony h^d been cxprefily nained in the 
decree. 

Antony returried from Athens to Samos^ 
iRrherc the whole fleet was aflembled. It con- 
fifted of five hundred fhips of Y^ar of ejtraor- 
dinarv flze and ftrudure* having feveraji decks 
taifed one above another, with towers upon the 
head and ftern of a procUgious height ; fo that 
thofe fuperb veflels upon the fea, might haV« 
: Vol. X. R been 
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been taken for floating iflands. Such great 
crews were neceifary for coinpleatly manning 
fuch heavy machines, that Antony, not be- 
ing able to find marinem enough, had been 
obliged to take hufbandmen, artificers, mu- 
leteers, and all forts of people void of ex- 
perience, and fitter to give trouble than do 
fervice.. 

On board this fleet were two hundred thou- 
fand foot, and twelve thousand horfe. The 
kings c^f Liby^, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, 
Comagena, and Thrace, Were there in perfon ; 
and thofe of Pontus, Judaea, Lycaonia, Gala* 
tia, and Media, had fent their troops. A more 
ifplcndid and pompous fight could not be ieen, 
than this fleet when it ^ut to iea, and had 
unfurled its fails. But notlung equalled the 
magnificence of Cleopatra's galley, all flamii^ 
with gold *, its ikib of purple ; the flags and 
ftreamers floating in the wind, whiUt trumpets, 
and other ioftruments of war, made the heavens 
refound with airs of joy and txiujnph. An- 
tony followed her clofe in a galley almofl: as 
fplcndid. That * queen, drunk with her for- 

• Dum CapUoUo 
. Regina dementcs ruinas, 
Funus & impcrio parabat, 
Contaraihato cum grcgc turpiom 
Morbo viroram: quidilbet impotens 
Sperarc^ fortunaque duici 

Ebria. Hon. Oii. 37. /. i. 

F/'/y^ 'With ^ajt hope, thnigh impotent in etrms^ 
'The haughty queen cmcei'ves the nuiid defgn^ 

€0 much her vain ambition eharms ; 
With her polluted band offuppU Jletves, 
HerJUken eunuchs^ and her Fbarian knaves^ 
V[tyt capital in dufi to 'ievel low, [blo=i6 f 

Andgi'ite Romis empire, and tbi^wcrU, a laft wid fatal 

fwnc 
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tUHcaiid gramleur, and h^kqjiing only to her 
iu;i>fi(Ued ambidon^ fooUihly tbreacened the 
capitoi with approaching ruin, and prepared^ 
with her infamous troop of eiiAuchs, utterly to 
fubvert the Roman empire. 

On the other fide> le& pomp and fpkndor 
was feen, but more utility. Caefar had on^y ^ 
two hundred and fifty ihips, and fburicore thou* 
fond foot, with as many horfe as Antony. But 
all his troops were chofen men, and on board 
his fleet were none but experienced foamen. 
His veffels were not fo large as Antony's, but 
they were much lighter, and Jitter for fervice. 

Caeiar's rendezvous was at BrunduTium, and: 
Antony advanced to Corcyra^ But the feafoa 
of the year was over, and had weather came on. ^ 
ip that they were both obliged to retire, and to 
put their troops into winter-quarters, and their 
fleets into good ports, till fpring came on. . 
. Antony and Csefar, as fooh as the leafonA. M. 
would admit, took the field both by fca ^nd3973- 
land. The two fleets entered the Ambracian^,*^/' •'' 
gulf in Epirus. Antony's bravcft and. moft 
experienoed officers advifed him not to hazard 
a battle by fea, to fend back Cleopatra into 
Egypt, and to make all poffible hafte into 
Thrace or Macedonia, in order to fight dier§ 
by land ; becaufe his army, compofed of good 
troops, and much fuperior in numbers to C^- 
far*s, fcemed to promifa him the viftoryi 
whereas a fleet fo ill manned as his, how nu- 
merous foever it might be, was by no meahst 
to be relied upon. But it was long fince Antt)ny 
had not been fufccptible of good advice, ' and 
had aded only to pleafe Cleopatra. That proud 
princefs, who judged thin^ fpiely from ap- 
pearances, believed her fleet invincible, and that 
C»far*s Ihips could not approach it, without: 
Vol. X. R 2 being 
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beingdafhcd TO pieces. Bcfides, flie perceived 
aright, chat in cafe of misfortune^ it would be 
cafier for her tb-efcape in her fliips, than by 
land. Her opinion therefore took plac€ againft 
the advice of all the generals. 
The Ath ' ^^ battle was fought upon the fecond of 
before the Se]pfeni[ber, at the mouth of the gulf of Am- 
nones of hracift, near the city of A6tium, in fight of 
September. ^^^^ ^ ]^^^ armics ^ the one of which was 
drawn up in battle upon the norths aind the 
other upon the fouth of that ftrait, expefting 
theevent. It was doubtful for fome time, and 
fcemed as much in favour of Antony as Ca^far, 
dil . the retreat of Cleopatra* That queen, 
firightned witli the noife of^Ae battle, in which 
every thing was terrible to a wonwin, took to 
fligfaij,' when ilie was in no danger, and drew 
aftetiher the whole Egyptian fquadr<Mii that con- 
fided of fixty fhips ©f the line s with which 
fee failed for the coaft of Peloporwielus,. An- 
temy,.. who faw her fly, forgetting every thing, 
foiigetting moft bimfelf, followed her precipi- 
tately, and yielded a viftory to Caefar, which 
tiU.theh he had exceedingly well difputed. It, 
however, coft the viftor extremely dear. For 
Antony's fhips fought fo well after his de- 
parture, tiiat though the battle began before 
tKK>iH it was not oyer when night came on ; 
fo that CajCkr's troops were obliged to pafi it on 
^oard their Ihips. . , 

^. The next day Cariar feeingvhis vidtory com- 
|>}cati detached a fquadton in purfuit of An- 
thony and Cleopatra. But that iquadron defpair- 
ing of ever coming up \^ith them, becaufe fo fer 
before it, fbon returned to join the grofs of the 
fl^t. Aiitonyv' having entered the admiral- 
galley, in i;v*ich €leopatra wasy went and fat 
4fmti at the head of it^ where, leaning bis ct 

• :\:t . ,'\ .\ bows 
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bow? on. hi3 knee^,. aod fupporting his^lviacj 
with' his "two hands^^ he remained like a jinan 
overwhelmed with fhame and rage ; re8e£ting> 
with profound, inelanchplly,. upon his ill con-: 
duci,, and the misfortunes flie had brought up^ 
on him. " He kejpt in that poflure, and in 
thofe thoughts, during the three days they were 
going to * Tsenarus, without .feeing or Ipeak-? 
ing to Cleopatra. At the end of that timcj^ 
they faw each other againi and liyed togethei; 
a^ufual. .! . ^ ' 

* . The iand-army ftill r€m.aii:ied entire^ and con^ 
lifted, of eighteen legions, arid two and twenty 
thoufand horfe, under the cornrpand of Gani^ 
aius, Antony's lieutenant-general, and might 
have made head, ^nd giv^n Casfar abundance 
©f difBculty. But feeing themljblves. abandbr 
ned by their generals,, they furrendered tp Cae-. 
far, who received them with. open ai:ms. 

From Tsenarus Cleopatra, took the rout of 
Alej^andria, and Antony, that of Libya, where i 
he had left a cohfideraple array' to guard thq 
frontier^ of that country. XJpon his' landing 
he was infoirmed, that Scarpus, who cpmmand-r 
ed this army, had declared for Caefar. He wa$ 
fo ftruck with this news, which he had no 
room to expeft,^ that he would have killed him- 
ielf, and was with difHculty prevented from it 
by his friends. IJt therefore had no othe.r 
choice to make, tha^i to fgllow Ckop^r^ to, 
Alexandria, where (he WA^ ^rriyed^. 

Soon after (he formed anoj:her very extraor- A. M. 
dhiarydefign. To avoid falling into Csefar'is 3974-. 
bands, who Ihe forefavf would follow her into ^^^' J* " 
Egypt, Ihe defigned tp haye her ihips. iji 
the Mediterranean carried into the red fe^, 
over the Ifthmus between them, which i$ po 

R 3 ■- iJlQCa 
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moi* Aah thirty leagues broad ; and al!firer#ari[s 
to put alt hrt- tteafures on bbatd thole lliips, 
and the othtrt tehlA flie had in that fea. But 
the Arabians, who inhabited the coaft, having 
burnt all the fliips iht had there, (he was ob- 
liged to abandon he'r defign. 

Changing therefore her refolution, fiie thought 
only of gaining Csefar, whom fhe looked upon 
as her conqueror ; and to mike him a facriiict 
of Antony, whole misfonunes' had rendered 
him indifierent to her. Such was this princeis's 
difoolition. Though flie l6ved even to mad- 
nels, Ihe had ft ill more ambition than love ; 
and the crown being dearer to Her than her huf- 
band, Ihe entertained thoughts of prelefvihg It 
at the price of Antony's lite; But concealing 
her fentiments froih him, flie perfiiaded him to 
fend ambafladors lo Caefar, to negotiate a treaty 
* of peace with him. She joined her ambafladors 
Vrim his ; but gave them inftruftions to treat 
feparately for herfelf. Caelar would hot fo niuch 
as fee Antony's ambafladors. He difniifled 
Cleopatra's with a favourable anfwer. He paf- 
fionately defired to make fure of her perfon and 
treafures ; her perfon, to adorn his triumph ; her 
treafiires, to enable him to difcharge the debts he 
had contrafted upon account of this war. He 
therefore gave her reafon to conceive great hopes> 
in cafe Ihe would ^drifice Antony fo him. 

The latter, after his return from Libya, had 
retired into a courftry-houfe, which he had 
catrfed to be built expfefsly on the banks of Ae 
IsFile, in order to enjoy the converfation of 
tW6 of his friends, who had followed hitti thi- 
ther. In this retirement it might haVe been 
^c^^efted, that he wbiild hear with pleafure the 
•#ifc difcourlts of thofe two philofdphers. But 
as they could not banifli ftom h© heart his 

love 
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love for Cleopatra, the fole caufe of all hfe 
misfortunes, that p^on, which they had only 
fuipended, foon affumeji its former empire. 
He returned to Alexandria, abandoned himfelf 
again to the charms and careSes of Cleopatra^, 
and with defign to pleafe her, lent deputies a- 
gain to Caefar, to demand life of him, ujpon 
the fhameful conditions of paffing it at Atherts 
as a private pcrfon ; provided Csefar would af- 
fure Egypt to Cleopatra and her children. 

This fecond deputation, not having met with 
a more favourable reception than the former, 
Antony endeavoured to extinguifli in himfelf 
the fenfe of his prefent misfortunes, and the 
appreheniion of thofe that threatened him, by 
abandoning himfelf immoderately to feafting 
and voluptuoufnels. Cleopatra and he regaled 
one another alternately, and ftrove with emula- 
tion to exceed each other in the incredible mag- 
nificence of their banquets. 

The queen, however, who forefaw what 
might happen, coUefted all forts of poifons, 
and to try which of diem occafioned death 
with the leaft pain, flie made the experiment of 
their virtues and Strength upon criminals, in the 
prilbns, condemned to die. Having obferved 
that the ftrongeft poifons caufed death- the foon- 
eft, but with great torment ; and that thofe, 
which were gentle, brought on an eafy, but 
flow death j flie tryed the biting of venemous 
creatures, and caufed various kims of ferpents 
to be applied to different perfons. Slie made 
thefc experiments every day, and difcovercd ^t 
length, that the afpic was the only one that 
caufed neither torture nor convulfions ; and 
which, throwing the perfon bit into an imme- 
diate heavinefs and ftupe^iftion, attended with 
a flight fweating upcm the face, and a numb- 

R 4 nefs 
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ncfs of *11 the organs of <cnfe, gently en^ 
guifhed life *, fo that thofe in th^t conditioii^ 
were angry when any on? awakened them, c^r 
cndcayourcd to m^ke them rife, like people 
pcceedingly fleepy. This vas the poifon flip 
fixed upon. 

To difpcl Antony's fufpicion^ and fuhjefb of 
* complaint, flie applied hcrfclf with more than 
ordinary foUicitude in carefling him. ThQugh 
ihc celebrated her own birth-day widi litde fq- 
lemnity, and fuitably to her prefent condition^ 
flie kept that of Antony widi a fpjendor an4 
magnificence, above what flie had ever inftan- 
ced before ; fo that many of the guefts whp 
came poor to that f^ft, went rich from it. 

Caeiar, knowing how importfint it was tp 
him, not to le^vehis vi6\;Qry imperfed, marched 
in the beginning of the fpring into Syria, and 
from thence fat down boorc Eelufium. Up 
fent to fumnwn the governour tp open the 
gates to hini; and Seleuci^s, .who conunandoi 
there for Cleopatra, having received fecret or- 
ders upon that head, furrcn^red the place withr 
put waiting a fiege. The rumpur of this trea- 
ion fpread in the city. Cleopatra, to plearherr 
ielf of the accufation, pu^ thp wife and chil- 
dren of Seleucus into Antony's hands, in order 
that he rpight revenge his treachery, by putting 
them tp death. What a mpnfter . was this 
princefs! The moft pdipus of vice^ were 
united in her perfon ^ prpfefled immpdefty, 
breach of faith, injuftice, cruelty, and wl^t 
crowns all the reft, the falfe outfide pf a de- ' 
ceitfiil amity, wh^ch covers a d^fign formed to 
deliver up p ^lis enemy the perfon, ihe loa^s 
with the moft tender careffes, and with marks 
pf the warmeft anjl mpft fincere attachment. 

Sqch 
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Such are the effcfts of ambition, which was Tier 
predominant vice. 

Adjoining to the tempk of Ifis, flie had 
cauied tombs and halls to be eredled, fuperb as 
Wicll for their beauf y and magnificence, as their 
loftinefs and extent. Thither flie ordered her moft 
precious moveables to be carried ; gold, filver, 
jewels, ebony, ivory, and a large quantity of 
perfbmes and aromatick wood ; as if flie in-- 
tended to raife a fiineral pile, upon which Ihe 
would confiime herfelf with her treafures. Cjb- 
iar, alarmed for the latter; and apprehending, 
Jeft her defpair fhould induce her to burn them, 
difpatphed every day fome perfon to her, to 
give her great hopes of the moft kind and ge- 
nerous treatment, and neverthelefs advanced to- 
wards the city by great marches. 

Upon arriving there, he encamped near the 
Hippodrome. He was in hopes of making 
himfelf matter of the city foon, by means of 
the intelligence he held with Cleopatra, upon 
which he relied no lels than upon his army. 

Antony was ignorant of that princefs's in- 
trigues, and being unwilling to believe what 
was told him of them, he prepared for a good 
defence. He made a vigorous falley, and after 
having Icvetely handled the bcfiegers, and 
warpaly purfocd to the very gates of their camp 
. a detachment of horfe, which had been fent a- 
gainft him, he returned vidorious into the city. 
This was the laft effort of his expiring valour ; 
for after this e^fploit, his fortitude arid fenfe of 
gjory aband9ned him, or were never after of 
any fervice to him. Inftead of making ufe of 
thi$ advantage, and of applying himfelf feri- 
ouQy to his defence, by obferving the motions 
. pf Cleopatra, who betrayed him ; he came, 
cgmpleatly armed as he was, to throw himfelf 
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at her foet, and to kiis her hands. The yfkAc 
palace of Alexandria immfidiacelf reibunded 
with acclamations , as if the fiege had been 
raiied *, and Cleopatra^ who had no thoughts 
but of amiifing Antony, ordered a magnificent 
feaft to be prepared, at which they paflied the 
left of the day, and part of the night together. 
Early on die morrow, Antony nelblved to 
attack Oefiu* by fea and land. He drew up his 

.land-army upon fome eminences in the city, 
and from thence kept his galleys in view, which 
were going out of the port, in order to charge 
thoie of Csefar. He waited, without making 
any motion, to fee the fiiccefs c^ that attack : 
bat was much aftonifhed, when he law Cleopa- 
tra's admiral ftrike his flag, when he came in 
view of Cseiar^s, and furrender his whole fleet 
to him. 

This treaibn opened Antony's eyes, and 
made him give credit to what his friends had 
told him, of the queen's perfidy, {n this ex- 
tremity he was for (ignalizing himfelf by on ex- 
traordinary aft of valour, capable, in his (enfe, 
of doing him abundance of honour. He &At 
to challenge Casiar to a fingle combat. Caefar 
made anfwer, that if Antony was weary of life, 
there were otfier ways to die befides that. An- 
tony, feeing himfelf ridiculed by Cadar^ and 
betrayed by Cleopatra, returned into the city, 
and was a moment after abandoned by all his 

.cavalry. It was then, feized with rage and 
defpair, he flew to the palace, with defign to 
avenge himfelf upon Cleopatra^ but did not 
find her there. 

That artificial princels, who had fordeen 
what happened, to cfcape the rage pf Antony, 
had retired into the quarter where ftood the 
tombs of the kings of fegypt, which was forti- 
fied 
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fifed with good walk, and of which flic had 
ordered the g^tes to be doled. She caufed An- 
tony to be told, that preferring an honourable 
death to a fliamelfol captivity, Ihe had killed 
herfelf in the midft or her anceftors tombs, 
where flie had alfo chofe her own fepulchre. 
Antony, too credulous, did not give himfelf 
time to examine a piece of news, which he 
ought to have luipeded, after all Cleopatra's 
other infidelities ; and ftruck with the idea of 
her death, he pafled immediately from excels 
of rage to the moft violent tranfports of grief, 
and thought only of following, her into the 
grave. ^ 

Having taken this furious refolution, he fliut 
himfelf up in his apartment with a flave, and 
having caufed his armour to be taken oflf, he 
commanded him to plunge his dagger into his 
breaft. But that flave, full of affeftion, re- 
fpea, and fidelity for his mailer, ftabbed him- 
felf with it, and fell dead at his feet. Anto- 
ny, looking upon this aftion as an examplq 
for him to follow, thruft his fword into his 
Txxly, and fell upon the floor in a torrent of his 
blood, which he mingled with that of his 
flave. At that moment an officer of the queen's 
guards came to let him know, that ihe was 
alive. He no (boner heard the name of Cleo- 
patra pronounced, than he opened his dying 
eyes, and being informed, that ihe was not 
dead, he fufFered his wound to be dreffed, and 
afterwards caufed himfelf to be carried to the 
'fort, where (he had (hut hcrfelf up. Cleopa- 
tra would not permit the gates to be opened to 
give him entrance^ for fear of fome furprize ^ 
out (he appeared at an high window, from whence 
flie threw down chains and cords. Antoriy 
was made fail to thefe, and Cleopatra aiTifted by 

two 
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two women, who were the only pcrlbns Ihc 
had brought with her into the tomb, drew him 
up. Never was there a more moving jGght. 
Antony, all bathed in his blood, with death 
painted in his face, was dragged up in the air, 
turning his dying eyes, and extending his feeble 
hands towards Cleopatra, as if to conjure her 
to receive his laft breath ; whilft Ihe, with her 
features diftorted, and her arms ftrained, pulled 
the cords with her whole ftrength •, the people 
below, who could give her no farther aid, en- 
couraging her with their cries. 

When fhe had drawn him up to her^ and 
had laid him on a bed, fhe tore her cloaths up- 
on him, and beating her breail, and wiping the 
. blood fiom his wound, with her face glewedtp 
his, fhe called him her prince, her lord, her 
deareft fpoufe. Whilfl fhe made thefe mourn- 
ful exclamations, fhe cut off AntQny*^ hair, 
according to the fuperfjbition of the Pagans,, who. 
believed that a relief to thofc who died a vio- 
lent death. 

Antony^ recovering his fenfes, and feeing 
Cleopatra's afHiftion, faid to her, to comfott 
her, that he thought himfelf happy as he died 
in her arms ; and that as to his defeat, he was 
not afhamed of it, it being no difhonour to a 
Roman to be overcome by Romans. He af- 
terwards advifed her to fave her life and king- 
dom, provided fhe could do fo with honour,^ 
and to be upon her guard againfl the tr^tors of 
her own court, as well as the Romans in Cae-. 
far's train, and to trufl only Proculeius. Efe 
expired with thefe words. 

The fame moment Proculeius arrived from 
Caefar, who could not refrain from tears at the 
fad relation of what had pafTed, and at the 
fight of the fword flill reeking with Antonyms 

blood. 
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blood, which was prefented to him. He had 
particular orders to get Cleopatra into his hands, 
and to take her alive if poflible. That prio* 
ceis refiifed to fbrrender herfelf to him. She 
had, however, a converfation with him, with* 
out his entering the' tomb. He only came 
clofe to the gates, which were Well fattened, 
but gave paflage for the voice through clifts. 
They talked a confiderable time together, du- 
ring which, fhe continually alked the kingdom 
for her children ; whilft he exhorted her to hope 
the beft, and prefled her to confide all her inte.- 
reft toCaefar. 

After having confidered the place well, he 
went to make his report to Caefar ; who imme- 
diately fent Gallus to talk again with her. Gal- 
his went to the gates, as Proculeius had done, 
and fpoke like him through crevices, protraft- 
ing tht converfation on purpofe. In the mean 
while Proculeius brought a ladder to the wall» 
entered the tomb by die fame window through 
which fhe and her women had drawn up An- 
tony, and followed by two officers, who were 
with him, went down to the gate, where fhe 
was fpeaking to Gallus. One of the two wo- 
men, who were fhut up with her, feeing him 
come^ cried out, quite out of her fenfes with 
fear and furprtze ; Ob unfortunate Cleopatra you 
are taken! Cleopatra turned her head, faw 
Proculeius, and would have ftabbed herfelf with 
a dagger, which fhe always carried atherwafle. 
But Proculeius ran nimbly to her, took her In 
his arms, and faid to her. Ton wrong your felfj 
and Cafar alfiy in depriving him of fo grateful 
an occafton of Jfhewing his goodnefs and clemency. 
At the fame time he forced the dagger out of 
her hands, and fhook her rtJbes, left fhe fhould 
iave ^concealed poifon in them. 
"^ '^ ^^ Caefar 
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Ge&r feqc one of hb £reedxnei\, iwned £- 
paphroditus/with orde^tQ guard her care&V- 
fy, to prevent her making ^y attempt upon 
hofelf, and (q behave to her,, at the lame time, 
with all the regard and complacency ihe could 
defire ; he ihl^rudbed Procukius at the fame tame» 
to aflc the quec;n what reqiieft (he had to mak« 
him, 

Csefar afterwards prepared to enter Alexan- 
dria, the conqueft of which there were no longer 
any to difpute with him. He found the gates 
of it open, and all the inhabitantsr in Gtawnt 
conftemation, not knowing what they bad to 
hope or fear. He entered the city, converfing 
with die philofopher Ariacus, upon whom hi 
leant with an air of £imiliarity, to fignify pub- 
lickly the regard he had for him. Being arri- 
ved at the palace^ he afcended a tribunal, 
which he ordered to be ereded diere ; and fee^ 
ing the whole people proftrate upon the ground, 
he commanded uiem to rile. He then told 
them, that he pardoned them for three ttafons : 
The firft, upon account of Alexander their 
founder ; the fecond, for the beauty of their 
city ; and the third, for the fake of Ariaeus 
one of their citizens, whoie merit and know- 
ledge he efteemed. 

Proculeius, in the mean time, acquitted him- 
felf of his commiillon to the queen, who at 
firft alked nothing of Cadar, but his permif- 
lion to bury Antony, which %f as granted her 
without difficulty. She fpared no coft to ren* 
der his interment magnificent, according to the 
cuftom of Egypt. , She caufed his body to be 
embalmed with the moft exquifite perfumes of 
the Eaft, and placed it amongft the tombs of 
the kings of Egypt. 

Csefar 
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Caefar did not tfaidk proper to fee Cleopa^ 
tra in the firft days of her mourning : but 
when he believed^ 1^ inaght do it with de« 
cency, he was introduced into her chamber, 
after having aiked her permiffion ; being defi* 
rous to conceal his defigns under the regard he 
pcofefied her. She was laid upon a little bed^ 
in a very fimple and n^le£ted manner. When 
he entered her chamber, though fhehad no* 
thing on her but a fingle tunick, flie roie; im« 
mediately and went to throw herfelf at his 
feet, horribly disfigured, her hair loofe and dif^ 
ordered, her viiage wild and haggard, her 
vcHce fanltering, her eyes almoft diflblved by 
exceffive weepii^, and her bofbm coverol with 
wounds and bruiles.* That native grace and 
lofty mien, which her beauty gave her, were, 
however, not wholly extinft ; and ndtwidi- . 
ilanding the deplorable condition, to which (he 
was reduced, even through that depth of grief 
and dejedion, as from a dark cloud, fhot forth 
pointed graces, and a kind of radiance, which 
brightened in her looks, and in every motion of 
her countenance. Though flie was almoft dy* 
ing, flie did not delpair of inspiring that young 
vidor with love, as Ihe had formerly done Cse- 
far and Antony. 

The chamber where Ihe received him, was 
liill of the DOTtraits of Julius Caefar. My lord, 
faidjhe ro him, pointii^ to thofe piftures, 
heboid thofe images of him who adopted you 
his fticceflbr in the Roman empire, and m 
whom I was obliged for my crown. Then 
taking letters out of her bofom, which fhe had-- 
concealed in it ; fee alfo, faid fhe, kiffing them, 
the dear tefbmonics of his love. She after- 
wards read fome of the moft tender of them, 
commenting upon them, at proper intervals, 

with 
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with moving exclamations, and paflionate gl^^ 
ces ; but flie employed thdfe arts With no fuc- 
eefs ; for whether her charms had no longer the 
power they had in her youth, or that ambition 
was Cxfzr^s ruling palfion, te did not ieem 
afie£fced with either her perfon or converfation 5 
contenting himfelf with exhorting her to take 
courage, and with afluring her of his good in-^ 
tendons. She was far from being infenfible of 
that coldnefs, from which (he conceived no 
good augury ^ but difTembHng her concern^ and 
changing tb; difcourfe, (he thanked him for the 
compliments Proculeius had made her in his 
name, and he had thou^t fit to repeat in per^ 
fon. She added^ that in revengp flie would 
deliver to him all the treaiures of the kings of 
Egypt. And in eifed:, fhe put an inventory into 
. his hands of all her moveables^ jewels, and re- 
venues. And as Scleucus, one of her treafurers^ 
who was prefent, rfeproached her with not decla- 
ring the whole, and with having concealed and 
kept back part of her moil valuable efieds; 
incenfed at fb great an infult, fhe role up, ran 
to him, and gave him feveral blows in the face. 
Then turning towsu-ds Caefar : Is it not an hor- 
rible thing, faid Ihe to him, that when you 
have not difdained to vifit me, and have thought 
fit to confole me in the fad condition I now am, 
my own domefticks fhould accufe me before 
you of retaining fome woman's jewel ; not to 
adorn a miferabJe perlbn as I am, but for a 
prefent to your fiftcr Odavia, and your wife 
Livia ; that their pnoteftion may induce you to 
afford a more fa^jourabk treatment to an unfor* 
t^nate princcfs? 

Caefar was exceedingly pleafed to hear her 
talk in that manrii^-^ doubting but the love 
of life infpiriQd her with fuch language. He 

told 
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told her, fhe might difpofe as Ihc pleafed of 
the jewels fbc had.refcrved y and after having af- 
fured her, that ; he would treat her with more 
'generofity and magnificence than fhe could ima- 
gin^e, he withdrew, imagining that he had de-^ 
.ceived her, and was deceived himfelf. 

Npt doubting but Caefar intended to make 
her ferve as an ornament to his triumph, fhe 
had nd other th9ughts than to avoid that fhame 
by dying. She well knew, that fhe was ob- 
ferved by the; guards who had been afllgned 
her, and under colour of doing her honour^ 
followed her every where ; and befidcs that her 
time was fhort, Casfar's departure approaching. 
The. better therefore tp amufe him, fhe fent to 
dejlire,' that flie mi^ht, go to pay. her, lafl duty 
'.at the tomb of Antony, and take her leave of 
him« Cacfar having granted her that permiflion, 
fhe went thitHer accordingly to bath that tomb 
^with her tears, and to afTure Antony, to whom 
flie addrelTed her difcourfc, as if he had been 
prefent before her eyes, that fhe would foon 
give him a more certain proof of her affec- 
tion. 

After that fatal proteftation, which fhe 
accompanied with fighs and laments , fhe 
caufed the tomb to be covered witli flowers, 
and returned td her chamber. She then went 
into a bath, and from the bath to table, having 
Ordered it to be fervidd magnificendy . * When 
fhe rofe from table, fhe wrote a letter to Cse- 
far •, and having made all quit her chamber 
except her two women ^ fhe fhut the door, 
(ate down upon a bed, and afked for a bafket 
of figs^ which a peafant had lately brought. 
She placed it by her, and a moment after lay 
down as if fhe had fallen afleep. But that was 
tile efFed of the afpick, which was concealed a- 
, Vol. X. S mongfl 
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mongft the fhut ; that Ibpent having ftnng facr in 
the arm, which flic had held to it, the pojfon 
immediatdy communicated itfelf to the heart, 
and killed her without pain, or being perceived 
by any body. The gqatids had otders to let 
nothing pais widwut a-ftrid fearch into it ; 
but the difguiied pea&nt, who was one of the 
queen^ faithRil fenrants, played his part fo 
well, and there appeared fo little appearance of 
defign in a bafket of figs, that the guards iiif- 
fered him to enter. So ttet all Caefar^s precau- 
tions were inefl^fhial. 

He did not doubt aeopatra*s refolution, af- 
ter having read the letter flie had wrote him, 
to defire that he wouki foflfer her body to be 
laid in the fame tonab with that of Anoony, 
and inftantly dt^t^ched two officers to prevent 
it. But notwithftanding all the toftc they could 
make, they found her dead. 

That * princefe was too haughty, and too 

• Aufa, & jacenMta vifcre rcgiam 
Vultu fercno form, k afperas.. . 
Tradarc ferpentes, ut atrum 
Corporecorobiberct venexMjm. 
Deliberata morte ferocior : 
$(evis Libumii icilicet itvvidoBfy ' 
Privata dedaci Ajperbo 
Ken bumilis mulier trliunpho, 

Hojt. 0</. 37. Bi. I. 

N^. thi dari palace of tift rtalm hJmv 

Can awe thefurhus furfrfe of berfiiJ, 
Calmly fie looks from her fiperiour mjoep 

That canheeb death and fear contrmtl^ 
Prpvakej the ferfent' s fihi^ Ms ^te^e d^k&su^ 
And fees his ftifens glide thre* all her 'ueins. 
Invidious to the 'viSor^sfancfd pride. 

She ivill not from her o<um difcind, 
Difgra^d, a njulgar captin/e, ty his fide 

His pompons triumph io attend i 

But fiercely JTiei to death and hub bff:firrw)faul. 

much 
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itiucli iai\ibVc the Vulgar, to fufiSr Jxerfdf to be 
Jed in tfiumph at the wheels of the viflxn^s 
chariot, determined to die, atid thcace be- 
come Capable of the fiercfeft refolutions, flie 
ip^ widi dry eyes aiid indif&reBce^ die mortal 
venbm df tfec a^clc glide into her veins, 

She died ^ thiny-nilie years of age^ of 
•wiiich flje hid reigned twenty-two irom the 
death of her'jather. TTie ftatues of Antojoy 
,^dre thrbwn do^n, and thofe of ticopatra re- 
maiiied as; they were i Archibius, who had 
long been in her ieiVice^ having given Caefara 
i3ioiiKand. talent, that they might not be treated 
as Antonyms Jhad peen; 

Aftci- Cleopatra's death, E^ypt wai reduced 
into a province of. the Homan empire, and go- 
verned by a pltefelO: fent thither from J^mc. 
The reign of ^e Ptolomies in Egypt, to date 
its commencenient from the death of Aleiran- 
der the Great, had contmued two hundred, 
fourfcore and thirt;€cn years, from, the year of 
the world '3f69'i^!. to 3574. ' . 

Cmclufian. 1^ tht Antknt Hifiisry. 

W£ hatrd feerihithertx), without fpeakii^g pf 
die firft and antient kingdom of Egypf , 
atid of forilte ^afcs; feparite, and in a manner 
CTOtrrely dittirfA from the reft, three great fuc- 

' cdB^^ empires, founded on-^tbe ruins of each^o- 
ther, fubnft, during a long feries of ages, and 

' at length lentiifely' difappcar ; tHe etnpire of the 
Babylonians, the empire of the Medes and Per* 
fians,' and the fempire of the Macedoniaiis and 
Ac Gifeciari brihces, fucceffdrs of Alexander 
* Vol. X. Sa the 
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the Great. A fourth empire arifes, that of the 
Romans, turhich having already fwallowed up 
moftbf thofe, that have preceded it, will ex- 
tend its conqiicfb, and after having fiibjefted 
all to its power by force of arms, be itfclf torn 
in a manner into different pieces, and by be- 
ing fo difmembred, make way for the efta- 
blifhment of almoft all the kingdoms, which 
JiOW divide Europe, Afia, and Africa. Be- 
hold here, to fpeak properly, an abridged pic- 
ture of all ages -, of the glory and power of all 
the empires of the world 5 in a word, of all 
that human greatnefe has moft fplendid, and 
tnoft capable of exciting admiration ! All this, 
generally fpeaking, by an happy concurrence 

• is herein united ; height of genius, delicacy of 
tafte, attended with folid judgment j the ex- 
eellent talent of eloquence , . carried . to the 
higheft degree of perfeftion. Without depart- 
ing from the/Natural and the True .^^ the glory 
-brarms, With th:it of aits "and fc^ences ; va- 

. lour in cohquerihg, and ability iri government. 
What a multitude of great 'men of all kinds 
does it not prefent to our view ? What power- 
ful,^ what glorious Jcings ! What great captaias ! 
•What famdUd"^6n^uerorsl Whatf'wi^ magif- 
trates \ What learned philofophers ! What ad- 
.. mirable legiflatprs j \Ve arotranipor^i^d with bc- 

* holding in certain iges and countries, as if pc- 
culiar to themfclves, an ardent zeal for juftice, 
'a paffionate love for ; their tountry, a noble .dif- 

'intereftednefs, a' generous contempt of riches, 
\ii\d an efteem for poverty, which ^onilh and 
;;^amaze us, ib iiiUcJv they appear above hunian 
' nature. ,• . . ." . 1 . ! * 

*•' In this manner yre think and judge. But 
, /whilft we are in admiration an(| gxfa^ at the 

• . ' view 
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view of fo many fliihirtg virtues, the fupreme 
judge, who can alone cttiniatc all things, fees 
nothing-in them, but trifle,'. mcanncfi, vanity, 
and pride > and whilft mankind are continually 
bufied in perpetuating the power of their fa- 
milies, in founding kingdoms, arid eternifing 
themfelvcs, if that were poflible; God, from 
his throne on high, overthrows all their pro- 
je£tsj and makes even their ambition the means 
of executing his views, infinitely fuperiour to 
our underftandings. Jie alone knows his ope- 
rations and defigns. All ages are prefent to 
-him : €onJpeilor /eculorum. - He has aflignedEccI«. 
all empires their fate and duration. In all thc^xix. 15. 
different revolutions we have feen, that no- 
thing has come to pals by chance. We know, 
that under the image of that ftatue, which Ne- 
buchodonofor faw, of an enormous height and 
terrible afpedt, with the head of gold, the breaft 
and arms of filver, the belly and thighs of 
brafs, and the legs of iron mixed with clay, 
God thought fit to reprefent the four great em- 
pires, uniting in them, as we have feen in th^ 
courfe of this hiftory, all that is glorious, grand, 
formidable, and powerful. And of what ha? • 
the Almi^tty occafion for overthrowing this 
immenfe colofTus? A fmall ftone was cut w/Dan. c. iJ. 
without- bandsj which /mote the image upon £rfj^-34'3S* 
fe£t^ that were of iron and clay^ and brake them ' 
to pieces. Then was the iron j the clay y the brafsy^ 
the filver y and the gold broken to pieces together ^ 
and became like the chaffs of the fummer-threjhing 
floors^ and the wind carried them away^ that no 
place was found for them^ -and the ftone ^ thatfmote 
the imagej became a great mour.tainy and filled 
the whole earth. 

S3 We 



Wc ftc vrith ouc pwx qrqp Afj ^ccomjpl^-- 
mem: of thii$ admirable ^ogh^f ^ l^kU 
at kaft in pjurL^ Jsaus Cv^x^T) wk> db*'. 
fcended to clbath Ixupfelf wit^ Qefli^ ^ bk)od 
in the iaarqi yfpxxxh ^ ^ thp ble£m vi%in ,, 
without the participariowj of niao, i$ the faiaU 
ftooe that canv^ from Ithe iiy>i}nfi»in mtboun Imr 
man aid. The prevailii^ charaQcr^ipfes ^ 
his perfon, of ms cela^ttjoi^^s, his appea^fapee^ 
bis manner of teaching, hi$. 4iici^e$v m ^ 
word^ of every thing that relates fo hioi^ ifeaet 
funplicity, poverty, and huniiKq^St wfeioJi wre 
: * So extfeme, that diey concealed from the fjcst. 
of the proisd lews the divine luftre pf hi9 spi- 
racles, how mining focver it was^ and koax 
the light of the devil himielf). a^ p^Q^tratiag 
and attentive as he wa^ the evidew ^foois of 
hjs divinity. 

Notwithftanding that leeming weajknef^ and- 
even ntcanncls, Je^us Christ will cer-. 
tainly conquer the whole univerfe. It h u^der 
this idea a prophet repreient$ him tpiis^: £»t 
Apoc. vi. ivii vinceiis ut viftcere^ ; He wetrii fiftJb anup»r 
2' ting and to conquer. His work and miffim 

are, to fit, uf a kingdom for his f^tber^ vibkh 
Jbdl nev^r he deflroyid, ; and the kingdom winchy 
Jiall not be left /a other peppte \ lik,e thofe of 
which we have fees in the hiftory ; httt itfiaU 
break in pieces j and confirm all thefi- kmgdomsy 
and itjhalljlundfor ever. 

The power granted to jESiUSi Christ^. 
the founder of this empi|-e, is, wifhoiit bounds* 
meafure, or end. Tbs; kings,, who glory fo 
much in their power, have nothing which :^-, 

? roaches in the kaft to that of Jesjjs Christ. 
'hey do not reign over the will of roan^ 
which is real dominion. Their fubjefts can 
thjdk as they pleafe independently of them. 
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There are an infinitude of particular aftions 
done without their order, and which efcape 
their knowledgie^ as well as their power. Tbsff 
defigns often mifcany and come to nothing, 
even in their own life-time. But with Jesus 
Christ it is quite otherwifc. ^ power isMztth, 
ffn)en unto him in heaven and in eapfb. He ex-^^"*- '^* 
erciies it principally upon the hearts and minds 
of man. Nothing is done without his ordi^ 
or permiiEon.' Every thing is diipofed by 
hi$ wifdom and power. Every thing co-ope- 
rates dire&ly or indireftly, to the aocomplmi- 
ment of his defigns. 

Whilit all things are in motion and fluc- 
tuate upon earthy whilft ftates and empires 
pafs away with inoedible rapidity, and human 
race, vainly employed in the external view of 
thefe thinffi, are alfo drawn m by die fanie 
torrent, almoft without perceiving it 5 there 
paffes in fecret an order and difpofition of things 
unknown and invifible, which however deter- 
mines our fate to all eternity. The duration of 
ages has no other end, tbm die formation of 
& bodies of the tkSt ; which augments and 
tends daily towards perfeftion. When it (hall 
itceive its final accomplifhment by the death 
of the laft of the ekft ; Hben cometb the endy 1 Cor. xv. 
when be fit^l have ddvoered up the kingdom to ^4* 
G^dj even the Father ; when be ftfdl Imw put 
down ail rule^ and all authority y and power. 
God grant that we may all have our ihare in that 
blefied kingdom, whole kw is truth, whofc 
king is love, and wfaofb dxxmiovi is eternity. 
Fiaty Bat. 
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I NTRODUCTIOK 

How ufefut the invention of arts and fci^ 
ences has been to mankind. It ought to 
be attributed to God* 

TH E hiftory of arts and fciences, and 
of the perfons, who have moft emir 
nently diftinguiflied themfclves by 
them, to ipeafc properly, is the hiftory of hu- 
man wit, which in fomc fenfe does not give 
place to that of princes and heroes/ whom com- 
mon opinion pkces in the higheft degree of ele- 
vation and glory. I do hotintehd^ hj ^)eak- 
ing in this manner, to ftrikc' at the difference 
of rank and ojndition, nor to confound er le-* 
vel the order, which God -himfclf has inftituted 
amongft men. He has placed princes, kings, 
;ind rulers of ftates over our heads, with whom 
he has depofitcd his authority ; and after them 
generals of armies, miniftere, magiftrates, and 
. jUl thofe yritji whom the fovereign divides the 
I care$ 
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cares of governmfent. The honours paid them, 
and the prchemirience they poflcfs, are no ufar- 
patioH' on their fide. It is the divine providence 
itfelfi that has afligned them their high ftations^ 
and demands fubmiffion, obedience, atad relpeft 
for thofe that fit in its place. '^ 

But there is alfo another order of things, 
and, if I may be permitted to lay fo, another 
diipofition of the fame providence, which, 
without regard to the firft kind of greatnefs I 
have mentioned, eftablifhes a quite different 
fpecies of eminence, in which diftinftion arifes 
neither from birth, riches, authority, nor ele- 
vation of place ; but from merit and know- 
ledge alone. It is the fame providence, that 
r^ulates rank alfo' of this kind, by the free 
and entirely voluntary dilpenfation of the ta- 
ients of the mind, which it diftributes in what 
proportion, and to whom it pleafes, without 
any regard to quality and nobility of perfon. 
It forms, ftom the aflemblage of- the learned rf 
all kinds, a new fpecies of empire, infinitely 
moreextenfive than all others, which takes in 
all ages and nations, without regard to agc^ 
fex, condition, or^ climate. Here the plebeian 
iinds himfelf upon the level with the nobleman, 
the fubjedt with the prince, nay, often hii 
fuperiour. 

' The principal law and jufl:efl: title ^o defer- 
ving folid praifes in this empire of literature, 
•is, that every member of it be contented with 
Jiis own place ; that he be void of all envy 
for the glory of others ; that he looks upon 
. them as his collegues, deftined, as well as him-* 
fclf, by providence, to enrich fociety, and be- 
come its benefeftors •, and that he remembers, 
with gratitude, from whom he holds his talents, 
^d for whaten4» they-havc {wnconfcrred upon 

him- 
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httii. For^ ifidttd, hem can th^kj wbo^^ 
tinguifii th^mfehires su^ amcxn^ die kamsdi 
believdy that they have tha^ otent of me- 
mory» facility of comprehendinga indoftry to 
mvect and make diicoineries ; that beauty^ vi- 
vacity , and penetration of mind from themfeives ^i 
and if they po0e& all thefe advants^^ from 
fomething extciiour, ho«F oan they afSime any 
vanity from thpm i But can they beticfve thejr 
may i^e thete at their own pkafiire, and fe&k 
in the applicadon they make of them, only 
ihdr own g]k>ry and reputation ? A» providence 
places king3 upon their thrones iblely for the 
good of their people^ it diftributes alfo the dif^ 
terent talents of the mkid folety fer theben^t of 
the ptiblkk. Bun in the fame manner as we 
femetimes fee in ftates ufurpers and tyrants^ 
who, to exalt themfelves alone, opprefr all o»- 
tlhers I them fttay alfo arife amongft the learned, 
a I mav be allowed to (ay fo, a kind of ty- 
ranny 01 the miynd» which conMs in regarcfing 
the foccefies of others with an evil eye ; in be* 
ing offended at their reputation ; in leflening 
their merit *, in efteeming only one's felf» and 
m affe&ing to reign ak)he : A hateful defe&, 
and very dwonouraUe to learning. The fo* 
lid glory of the empire of loamhig in the pre^ 
fent queftion, I cahnot repeat it toq often, is 
not to labour for onefs felf, but for mankind ; 
^d this, I am ib bold to fay, is what placet 
it exceedu^y above all the other empires of the 
world. 

The vidories which take up the greateftpart 
of hiftory, and attraft admiration the moft, 
have generally no other effcds, but the defok- 
tion of countries, titc deftrudijMi of ckies, and 
.the flaughter c£ men. Thofe fo much boafked 
heroes c€ antiquity, have they oade a fingle 

man 
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man Ac belter I Hd/w tKef made many men 
happy ? And ii' by the fouiiding of ftates and 
empires, tbey bave pocured pofterity fbme ad- 
vaatage, how dearly have they made their co* 
tempQraiiss. pafy for k, by ^ rivers of blood 
they harve flied i Thofe tcvy adramages are* 
confined to ccvfiain ^hcu^ and have a certain 
duraicion. Of what utility to us, at this day, 
ate either Nimrod, Cynis, or Alexander ? All 
AoCe great names, all thoie vidlories, which 
have afboaifhed mankind from time to time ;. 
diofe princes and conquerors, with all their 
magnificence and vait defigas, arc returned into 
nothing with regard to m ; they are difperfed 
like vapours, and are vaniflbed like phantoms. 

But me inventors of arts and fciences have 
laboured fix* all ages of the world. Wc ftill 
enjoy the firuks of Aeir application and induf- 
try. They have provided, at a great diftance, 
for ail our occafions. They have pwx)curcd for 
U8 all the conveniencies of life. They have con- 
verted all nature to our ufes. . They have re- 
duced the moft indocile- matter to our fervice. 
They have taught us to extract from the bowels 
of the earth, and even fi-om the deeps of the 
fea, the nK>fl: precious riches -, and what is in- 
finitely more cftimable, they have opened to us 
the treafures of all the fciences ; and have guided 
us to knowledge the moft fublime, the moft 
ufeful, and the moft worthy of our nature. 
They have put into our han<to, and placed be- 
fore our eyes, whatever is moft proper to adorn 
the mind, to dired: our manners, and to fonn 
good citizens, good magifirates, and good 
princes. 

Thcfe are part of the benefits we have re- 
ceived firom thofe who have invented, and 
brought arts and fciences to perfcdlion. The 
3 better 
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better to know their value, let us ounfport 
ourfelves in i^nagination back to thfi infancy of 
the world, and thofe grois ages, when man, 
condemned to eat his bread by the fweat of his 
brow, was without aids and inftruments, and 
obliged, however, to cukivatc the earth, that 
he might extraft nourilhment tirom it ; to erefl: 
himfelf huts and roo6 for his fecurity ; to pro- 
vide cloathing for his defence againft the froAs 
and rains \ and, in a word, to find out the 
means to latisfy all the neceffities of life. What 
labours, what difficulties, what difquiets! All 
which are fpared us. 

We do not Efficiently confidcr the obligati- 
ons we are under to thak equally induitrious 
and laborious men, who made the firft ei&ys 
in arts, and applied themfelves in thofe ufefol 
but elaborate refearches. That we are commo- 
dioufly houfed, that we are cloathed, that we 
have cities, walls, habitations, temples ; to 
their induftry and labour we are indebted for 
them all. It is by their aid our hands cultivate 
the fields, build houfcs, make flufis and habits^ 
work in brafsand iron j and to make a tranfiti- 
^ on from the ufefql to the agreeable, that we 

life the pencil, handle the chiffel and graver, 
and touch inftruments of mufick. Thefe are 
folid and permanent advantages and emblu* 
ments, which have always been encreafing fi-om 
their origin ; which extend to all ages and na- 
tions, and to all mankind in particular ; which 
will perpetuate themfelves throughout all times, 
and continue to the end of the world. Have 
all the conquerors together done any thing, 
rhat can be imagined parallel with fuch fervices ? 
AH our admiration, however, turns generally 
on the fide of thefe heroes in blood, wbilft we 

fcarce 
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fcarcc take notice of what we owe to the in- 
ventors of arts. 

But we muft go farther back, . and render t^e 
juft homage of praife and acknowledgment to 
hittiy who alone has been, and was capable of be- 
ing, their authonThis is a truth .confefled by the 
Pagans themfelves ; and Cicero ^ttefts moft ex- 
prclsly, that men have all the convenicncies of 
life from God alone ; Omnes mgrtaksftc babent^ Lib. i. Dt 
fxternas commodiiates a diisfe bah^e, .. nat. dcor. 

Pliny the naturalift explains himfelf ftill in*^-^^- 
a ftronger manner, where he fpeaks of the 
wonderful efiedb of fimples and herbs in regard 
to diitempers ; and the fame principle may be 
ap}?lied to a thouiand other efFeds, which feem 
more aftoniftring than thofe. * " It is, fays 
*' he, to underftanci. very ill the. gift$ of the 
" divinity, and ^to repay them with ingrati- 
^' tude, to belieye them capable of being in- 
*' vented by map. r Xt is true, .chance fcems to 
. •' haye given birth: to thefe difcoveries -, but 
" that chance is Gpd himfelf 5 by. which name, 
" as well as by dvat of nature, we are to un- 
" ^ittand hini alone, who is the great parent 
*^ :of ail things/' 

Ineffed^ hbw little foeyer we.reiiefft upon 

€b& felatioix and proportion which appears, for 

'infta^ce^ between thp works, of jgold, (\\ysVy 

iron,, bjrais, lead, ' and the rude mafs as it lies 

"liiid iq,/th0 earth, of which thiey ai:e. formed ; 

, between, lihnen cloth,, whether fine and thin, or 

coaric and Af p9gV .^d ^ .flax aqd hemp % be- 



', ♦ Quae fi quis uHq fofti ell .ille,,qui plutima in vi^a 

--Sib' hominc cxcogitari potu-' 'invenit' , tjeus. Hoc habct 

*Mkk cijedit* ingrate debrum nomcn, per qaem intelligi- 

.-siunerainte]li£u-»-~-^QtlQd tor eadem, & parens rerum 

c^rte cafu repertum jquis 'cmniuxn'& iQagiilia natui?. 

* Idubi vt ? Hie jci^o (;ifu?,; hie P//V. 

tweca 
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iweenihcfis«f aHfdtt^^d tfieA^ce offhM>; 
between the gloffy beauty of imnMit filks, 
and dbe deformk^r of to liMbolit mks£t: we 
Might to afibi^ 0«r fdi^, 4Mt winy aibaiidontd 
tx> hii 9#ii :6c«d!tdS) ceuld never fteve bdin ablfe 
tD make i&di 'ba{^ di(^(»v<erfd. ft is trtte^ a:5 
FUny has <^^fen^ iSittt^hiuiee )iia^ ieaimi tb 
give biii^ to tMllt itivehei^ns: BiM: who dods 
iiot 6e, that Gbd, lo p^t our gradcdde to trial, 
takes pleafilt« M eonefea! *i«rieff under thofc 
£Drtiutt)U6 ieireiit^ as Hilder lo ittainy veils, ^o* 
which Mr tpafbn, whertevet *fo little cnlr^te- 
tied by &itliy ^ti^es with 'cafe die beneficent 
liand, wKic^ cMfenB ib mj^ gife u^xm us t 

The divine ptwdenee <he#s Wcif no lefi In 
imny m*dttrt difcovcrieSj S^hidh now 2^>pear 
so us etceedingly cafy i and liiofweter efcaped* 
duiing ail i^roceding i^, ' Ae ^knowledge and 
^nqxiiries of dife marff perJbns, al^^ys intent 
upon the ftikly alhd perteftioh 6f irts ; till it 
pleafed God to ^ijpm theW t^ye^, and to Ihew 
tfiem wJiiat the^ did not fe^ fcrfofc. 

In thii nuAiter may h6 ^etkoncd both wind 

4t)d watar-initts, fo comjnodipift "for the ufes of 

life, which however are not. very antient. The 

amients engraved tipon t^opper. Whence w^ 

4t, that 1^ fWm* rdBeiSted, that by impreflSng 

upon paper \v9iat they had ^engraved, they mi^it 

write that in a moment, whidi thify had becii 

fo long in cutting »with a tbol ? it is, notwith- 

^andir^, ^ifly ak)ut three 'hurtcfrcd ywtrs, fincc 

the art of printing bortJcs has^n dacovcned. 

The fame may be faid of gun-powder, of which 

our antient conqucrox's were in great want, and 

which would have very tauSi abridgod die 

.Jength>of their fiiqges. Thecompais, that h tb 

iay, the needk touched with the loadftone, 

fufpendcd upon an 'axis,* is of fuch wohdcirful 

ufe. 
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'\ife, tJiac to it alone we liand indcttcd for the 
icnowledge of the new world, and all the peo- 
ple of the earth are united by cotpmerce. How 
came it, that mankind, who knew all the o^ 
ther properties of the loadft^me, were fo long 
without. difco^ering one of fuch great impor- 
tance ? . ' 

We miay conclude in the fame manner, I think, 
not only in rqgard to the incredible difficulty of 
ibme dffcovcrics, which do not offer themfelves 
by any outward appearances, and are, jiowd- 
vcr, almoft as dd as the world ; but from the 
•extreme fecility of other inventions, which feem 
to. guide us to them, and ytt have not been dif- 
corered, till after many ages ; that botfi the 
one and the other are abfolutcly dilpofed by the 
diredtion of a fupcrioor Being, Which governs 
the univerfe with infinite wifddm and power. 

We are indeed ignorant of the reafons, whidi 
havejnduced God to obferve a different cbij- 
duAin the manifeftation of thefe myfteries of 
nature, at leaft in a great meafure ; but thit 
condud is, however, no lefs to be revered. 
What he foffcrs us fometimes to fee of ir, ought 
to inftru6t- us in re§)ea to all the reft. Chrifto- 
ph^r <3olumbus conceives the defign to go in 
fearch of new worlds. He addreffes himfelf, 
for that end, tt feveral princes, who look upoli 
his enterprize as madneis, and it feemed fuch in 
c^ft. Bkit he lad within ^m, with regard ^;o 
this enterprize, an inherent impulfe, and ardent 
..and continual define, which rendered him paf- 
Hionate, rtftlefi, and invincible to all bbftacles, 
. and remonftrances. Who w^ it, that infpired 
him with Ais bold defign, and gave him fuch 
inflcjdble conftancy, but God alone, who hafi 
refohred from kll etemitf to dilighteh the peo- 
ple of tha; new world with the lights or the 

gofpel. 
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goipeL The inrention of the compals was th«f 
occafion of it. Providence had aJpTigtied a pre- 
cifc time for tiiis great event. The momait 
could neither be advanced nor retarded. Hence 
it was that this difcovery had been fo long de- 
ferred, and was afterwards fo fuddenly and fo 
couragioufly executed. 

After thefe obfervationSj which I thought 
ufeful to many of my readers, I fhaJI proceed 
to my lubjedt. I Ihall divide all that relates to 
the arts and fciences into three books. In the 
firft I fliall treat of agriculture, commerce, ar- 
chitediure, fculpture, painting, and mufiGk. 
In the fecond, 1 fliall treat of the art-military, 
.and what regards the railing and maintaining 
troops; battles, and fieges,. both by fea.and 
land. In the lift book, with which my work 
will conclude, I fhall run oVer the arts and fci- 
ences, that have moft relation to the mindr 
Grammar, poetry, hiftory, rhetorick, andphilo- 
fophy, with all the branches, that, either depend 
on, or have any relation to them. 

I muft obferve beforehand, with the fame 
freedom I have profefled hitherto, that I under- 
take to treat a fubjeft, of which many parts 
are almofl: entirely ^unknown tome. For this 
reafon I fliall jhave .occafion for new indulgence. 
I demand" pe~rmiflion therefor^ to -.make ufe 
freely, as. I have ;^Jways done, (and am now 
reduced to do more than ever ) of all the helps 
I fliall meet with in my way.* I fliall hazard 
lofing the glory pf being an author and inven- 
tor: But I . willingly renounce it, . provided I 
rhave that of pleafxng'my readers, and of being 
'any way^ufetul' to ;hem. Profound erudition 
muft not be expedfed. here, though the fulgc(ft 
feems to imply it. ' I. do not pretend to inftru£t 
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tlie learned ; my aim is to make choice of 
that from ajl the arts^ which may beft fuit the 
capacities of the generality of readers^ 



C ii A PT E R I. 
O/ AGRICULTURE- 
ARTICLE I. 

Antiquity of agriculture. Its utility. Tie efieM 
it was in dmongfi the antients. Haw important 
it is to place it in honotiry and how dangerous • 
to rn^leh the application to it. . 

1M A It with juftice place agriculture at the 
head of the arts, which has certainly the 
advantage of all others, as well with r^ard to 
its antiquity as utility. It may be faid to be 
as antient as the world, having taken birth in 
the^ terreftrial paradice itfelf, when Adam^ 
newly ne forth from the hands ofhis Creator, 
ftill poilefled the precious but frail treafure of ' 
his innocence ; God having placed him in the 
garden of delights, commanded him to culti-*- 
vate it •, ut operaretur ilium : to drrfs and keep cJeft, 3* ' 
it. That culture was not painful and labpriousi 15* 
but eafy and agreeable ; it was to feire him . 
for amiuement, and to make, him contemplate 
in the produdions of the earth the wifdoip and 
liberality of his Matter, 

The fin of Adam having overthrown this 
order, and drawn upon him the mournful de-« , 
cree, which condemned him to ekt his bread 
by the fweat of hi? brow ; God cliangcd hii 

Vbi. X • ,T dclighc 
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V \ del]|;ht ihR> diafkiiement, ami lubjeftecl nim to 
fiud:Iabbur iwd toir^ which * lie Ikd xieycr 
lenbwn^ ftad |ie ccfltinuotf ign6ni)t^of evil. 
The earthy become fhibbbni arid-itbdlious to 
his 6rders, to punifli his revolt againft God, 
bXQugbt— fcrtbw thorna. and *4hffle»r— Videinr 
means were necei&ry to compel it to pay man 
the tribute, of which hi^ i{^gr^titpdehad rende- 
red him unw6rth)r, -ind^tofoite it, oy labour, 
to fupply Ijim .wqrjT. yj?r]"T^i^ i^? nouijflmient, 
which before was given him freely and without 
trouble. 

From hence therefore we arc to trace the 
origin of agriculture,. which from tte pumfh*: 
merit it w^ at fiift^ is'becbm^ .fcth^v^ 
gbodhefe of Qod, /mi manner . tr^ iricHhefi a^d 
nurfc'tffltuiriah racei It is In .tm^ ^/purce 
of foiid wealth afid tre^fures of a' reahvaliie^ 
which do not depend upon' ^Ije ppioiorfgf ^men 5 ^ 
which fiiffic^/iiys^ce itd nefeffir^/aiid cnjtty-. 
mBk,^by- liritich a^ rtitioh' islh'pb^waht of 4ts 
neighbours, iuid' often ncoeffary to theh) ; whicli 
mne : the tpriiid|^a1 revenue of a 'ftate, and 
' fuppljr the defefi: ; of all- others, when they hdj)- 
pon: to.fail; Though mines of go^j^ ariff iRl^er 
Ihpuld te cxha^<rd^^aml/tfi^''M^/rt^^ 
tltom.-toft:; tHbugfr peaHs and mifoonds Ijipwlci- . 
reiriain^hid in^ 1^' wbh^b of thd^e^itKindnfca ; 
thdo'gh ct3fmmtt-dB-^tlf^ftraHjgci^'i^^ 
hihit^'; though -all arts, 'iVMchhaW nd 'toiter . 
cljpJt tharf etobeiUfhmcnt aridfplehobr, 'fl[ioiild 
be::iitioiahed '; the' fertility of the icanl^ afoiic. 
wauId;afR!>fd>an abundant fupply fbr '3ie^'oc6u.'^ 
fidns.of: tl* ptabliek 5 and'%pijlh"fubM^ . 
both for the people and arriiies to defend jlfe; ^I,, 
Wc ought -flot'td be rufprlzed' th^lbre^^ that 
ligriculture was in lb mikh'hpndur /amori^fafl: 
the anoents 5 it ought rather to Teftii ^(todcrfbi 
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dmtiteirtr ihotdtf ceafetd be^fo^ and that of 
all profefl1bii$ thfe'ni*6(t^ eecelfarv and nioftln- 
cCfpcnfable: ftbuld' have fallen into fo great con-^ 

. tempt. * Wc' h'at^e.' feeh in the whloM courle of 
oortiiftbry', thit the pfindpal attention of the 
wifeftprlnc^, aod^the moft able minifters, was 
to fiippfirr and enc6tinige 'hufliandfy, 

Aiiiongft*The-^A8yf ians and Pemarts the Sa- 
trapae ^were. re^afd^i,^ in whofe gpverhmcnts 

.thfe-^ lands' wtre wdH cultivated, andt'tfibfe pii-' 

^ nHHed':wh6 'neglefted' t^^ part of^thcir duty. 
N%«*P6m]^iliQs; cWe of'the; wifeft king?' an- Dion. Ha- 
tiquky nientions, .and whbfeeffi'uriderifood andiicani. 
dHdhafgedthedufes'^orthe/fbw^^ ^*^^"Rom^*l 2 

ded the' whole; terfkoiry of '!R6me into difrct«ntp°^^j; ^' 
cantons.^ Aii;ddl£i account, was rendered him^ 
ofiJii^ liiahner^ in .'which' they .were cultivated^ 
a'nd4i€;JCalifta thi hulbandrhen to* come before 
him^ that he might praife and encourage^ thofe, , 

• wh6fe landjf weit weir mahured^Vand reproach 
others with theif Wiht 6f ' ind^y • Tlie riches 
of the earth, fays die hiftorian, were looked upon * 
as thi jufttft'tmd moft iq^idmate 'of all riches^ 
andinjuchprefett-ed'to the ad van^gcs obtained 
by'Valr, which are of ho long duraridrf. An- id. 1. p 
cus'Maitius, the fourth king of the Romans,P- >77* 
whtt' piqtted' himfelf upon treading in the fteps: 
of N\mia*,.next to the adoration of the gods, arid 
rev^rencfc^for religiph, rcconjmended no>thing fo 
muCktO'-th^ beople^ as '•the cultivation of lands; 
and, th« breb^ing 6{ cattle* The Romaiis long 
retiinfcd'lthis diffioiitton^ and * in the latter 
times, * whoever 'did not difcharge' this duty ' 
weltj^drew Gpoh hinffelf-the-animadverfionof- 
of the cenfor. 

* Agivm male colcrc Ccnforium probrem adjudicabatur. 

Vol. X. t 2 Ic. 
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It is known from never-failing experience^ 
that the culture of lands and the breeding oC 
cattle, which is a confequencc and ^eceflary 
part of it, has always Jbecn a certain and in^ 
exhauftible fource of wealth and abundance. 
Agriculture was in no part of the world in 
higher confideration than in Egypt, where it 
was the particular objeft of government and 
policy ; and no country was ever better peo- 
pled, richer or more powerful. . The flxcngth 
of a ftate is not to be computed bv extent of 
country, but by the number of its citizens, and 
the utility of their labour. 

It is hard to conceive, how fo fmall a trafk 
as the land of Promife (hould be able to con- 
tain and nourifh an almoft innumerable multi* 
4ude of inhabitants : this was from the whole 
country's being cultivated with extreme applica- 
tion. 

What hiftory relates of the opulence of fevc- 
ral cities in Sicily, and in particular of the im- 
menfe riches of Syracufe, of the magnificence 
of its builduigs, of the powerful fleets it fitted 
out, and the numerous armies it had on foot, 
would appear incredible, if not attefted by all 
the antient authors. From whence can we be- 
lieve, that Sicily could raife wherewith to (up- 
port fuch enormous expences, if not from the 
cncreafe of their lands, which were improved 
with wonderful indufby ? We may judge of 
tlieir application to the culture of land, from 
the care taken by one of the moft powerful 
kings of Syracufe, ( Hiero II. ) to compofe a 
book upon that fubjeft, in which he gave 
wife advice and excellent rules, for fupporting 
and augmenting the fertility of die country, 

Befidcs 
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Befides Hicro, * other princes are mentio- 
n«l, who did not think it unworthy Aeir birth 
and rank, to leave pofterity precepts upon a- 
griculture; fo fenfible were tl^ey of its utility 
and . value : Of this number were Attalus, fir- 
named Philon)ctor, king of Pergamus, and 
Archelaus of Cappadocia. I am lefe furprized, 
that Plato, Xenophon, Ariftotle, and other 
philosophers, who have treated politicks in par- 
ticular, have not omitted this article, which 
makes an effential part of that fubjeft. But 
who would expeft to fee a Carthaginian gene- 
ral amongft thefe authors ? I mean Mago. 
He muft have treated this matter with great 
extent, as his work, which was found at the 
taking of Carthage, confided of twenty-eight 
volumes. So high a value was fet on it, thatD. SylU- 
the fcnatc ordered it to be tranflated, and one nus. 
of the principal magiftrates took upon himfelf 
the care of doing it. Caffius Dionyfius of U- Vai-r. dc 
tica had before tranflated them out of the Pu- « ruft.l.i. 
nick language into Greek. c. i. 

Gato, the cenfor, had however publiflied his 
books upon the fame fubjeft. For Rome was 
not then entirely depraved, and the tafte for 
the antient fimplicity ftill continued in a cer- 
tain degree. She remembered with joy and 
admiration, that in antient times her fenators 
lived almoft continually in die country 5 that 
they culdnated their lands with their own hands, 
without ever deviating into rapacious and un- 
juft defires of thofe of other men •, and that t 

• Dc cultura agn praecipe- fpargentcm femen qui mifli 

re principale fuit, etiam apud erant convenenint — Suos a- 

^xtcros, Plin. 1. i8. c. 3. gros fludioiie colebant, nou 

+ Antiquitus abaratro ar- alienos cupidc appctebaat, 

ceffebantur ut eonfules lie- Cic. pro Ro/c, Amtr, «. 50. 
rcpt . ■ AtiJittm fua manu 

T 3 confuk 
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confuls and dif^atocs j^ffitp iSfk^iV^niim^ 
plow. In thpic,i^p|^ tjivmy /fey?iPIiny^ i^ 
earth, glorious in Se^i^g ihieii&lf CDltivated bg 
the han4s qf . mpn^jhjtnt Tiftpifi, Ssmed tp ' 
irn^c new effor^, fm^ to .prodflce her fiwitt 
ivith ^re^^ier a^nifanQB ; th^isi, 'iip^^ulai:, k- 
icaufc d;\«fe^c^t nperi, pq\|jp^(©|)aihki.tQf i^ 
ling the plow ai^d ifheir . ^hj^ ,s(f ^fwwi^ sad 
conqiifrjngjjan^, ^yBli^ rf^njWws wifi 
pipre attentipp fp xl^ l^bpiT* a«d i^cjt; a& 
m9re fuoid&fal ifl ef*ea pf it. 

Anq Jn4eed, yhen a perfi>a cif coodiQOR^ 
\vlth a f^perioijr geDiiis, appJie^ Jbinjfetf io^ns, 
experience flaews ug, that he 49Ps it with greater 
a]t)ility, fprcp" pf jn^ncj, wKJwftrK*. ote m^ 
jvithmore.ipyp/itioos, Ww.difciOweries, apdw- 
rious experiments j wjiigr^ji? ^ ordinary fflai| 
coi)fencs hfp^Ieif fefvijely "^rithin ^ coaunoi 
ro^d, afi^ to hip anjipnf cuftoms. Nothing 
opens his eyie?, iv?thing raifes hiqi ab(W hi* 
old hi^bitydqs j ^pd after niahy yeaft pf labour 
he continues ftill the fam^, without making 
any pn)g|e6 W ^h? i?rQtefl5o;> In? SfollQws. 

Thofe gr(jat mei^ J h^vg jD^nuoned, had ne^ 
ver u}i4ertfik(;n to write upon agriculoire, ii 
rhcy i^^d not be^f\ f^n^hje Of its impO!tance» 
which mo(t q£ t\itrn Jiad pef foiij^lly experienced. 
\V'e know wQat a taftg Cat;Q 1^ for rural hfe, 
and with what appticatioft he employed bifn- 
felf in it, Thp ex^^mpkof an antient Ro^ 
ban, whofc Farm ^djpi^^d ^cj his, waa of in* 

♦ Quznam ergo tant» u- ra femina tmEhhmUcpf^^' 

bcrtatis caufa erar ? IproruiJ? la, eademqttc dUigcatii «va 

tunc manibus Imperatorum dlfponebant, qalcaftia : fi*5 

colebantur agri. ( ut fes eft hpneftis roaijib.us omnia l^u- 

crcderc) gaudente terra vo- us proveniynt, quoflia^ ^ 

mere laureate, & triumphali curioliuSi Sunt. P/'«- ^' ^^" 

«ntorc ; five illiv cadem ca- c. 3. 

fini« 



feiiite' 4erv;\c?|^ to. hin*.v r: tThis wa? Manius-Cu- 
{;ii»5 penta^ tw|^o ^djtHno^ .received !% hbt 
iiour of tri5(ip];>h.)r^ Cato ofeirji vcnc ta walk in 
tj and <:onfi4enng the * :ftpaU . extent . cf ; dxat 
and, the poverty aiid fifftpJicity of the hobfe, 
le wak fjxwck .>v?th adftiiraflqn -for tl^t ilMbdt 
pus perloni ;wJao, \^tii^hQ;l^qi.meJt;he:greate$ 
pf the Rom2^]iS, leaving cc^tiered:: the moft 
warlike nations^ and -driven: Pyrrhus out of 
ttaly:,^ cultivated tbfe J jfittle Jaj)d ivijh; his: owil 
jimnds; and after ib many triomphsj inhabited ib 
wretched a hioufe. . Itris here; -f: laid he. tQ 
himfcl^'thatthj? ajfiijbailador^. of t^e Samnite? 
fcoindjum by hi9;iire: .fidci boiling roots^ 2txid 
received fl^ ^ ^^jife anfwer from hiiit, softer ^ha^ 
'^n^ offered |^ifP:ja ^eSttfum of .money.?: :Tha| 
godd . was. a : fijung^ of foiall yaJne.. to onc^ rvhq 
cbuidb|^%tis^edrwi4( iiich ^, dipnor. ; andihsic 
fcf WsWt^,.^ gH)ri9u^?oi:<m-r 

^r\taole:who ^a^ that.^li^> ^d^ t^ jpofiefi it 
Iwmictf.^; fiJlrf>tl^fc A^^ Catareturtied 
}v9me, an^ sneaking /^n .i^im^d^^ 
landsy {laves^ ao4;i^^^!eHC$9 J^^ aij[ypliedhimiidf 
ta hxifbandry vVij^thnqipre ardpr, and retrenched 
1^11 needleft fqp^ftiiiityy J ..: ;• V : . .* * 
Thou^ very jK)iji^ at thtt,tinnfe,;hewas-th6 
admiration < pf . aUS thbi. loiewr^liim. «J Valtrids 
Fl^ccus,. pne of th^ hk^ noble knd moft ]^w- 
jerful perfons of" Rome^ had lands contiguous 

• Hunc, & incomptis Curium capillis 
Utjlem b«UQ tt^lit v&vQu^ 
Sacva paupertasy ic iyitus apto^ 

. . Cum larc fimdiis. , ' 

f Owio ad foeoftt feddhf! «t'r4&n* Ifixif, fedMs^ui bahi"^ 

ma^um auii pondus Sam* rent furum imffr^e^^ Cicero. 

Btte^ cam atttfhiTeii^- rc^- maklfi Caih BimJeltJ^eak thusi 

diati ab eo funt. Nm eniik in bis bwkupm M age, n-S^l 
awrum htibm tr^eelarum fibi 

T 4 tq 
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to Cato's fmall farm. He there often heard 
his flaves fpeak of his neighbour's manner of 
living, and of his labour in the field. He 
was told^ that in the morning he ufed to go to 
the fmall cities in the neighbourhood, to plead 
and defend the caufes of thofe, who aipplied 
to him for that purpofe. That from thence 
he returned into the field, where throwing a 
mean coat over his fhoulders in winter, and al- 
mod naked, in fummer, he worked with his 
fervants, and after they had done, he fate dowi^ 
with them at table, and eat the fame bread, 
and drank the * fame wine. 

We fee by thefe examples how far the anti- 

ent Romans carried the love of fimplicity^ 

Vaf.1.3. poverty, and labour. I read with lingular 

^. ?. pleafure the tart and fenfible reproaches, whicK 

a Roman fenator makes to the augur Appius 

Claudius, upon the magnificence of his coun- 

try-houfes, by comparing them to the farm 

where they then were, *' Here, faid he, we 

*V fee neither .painting, ftatues, carving; nor 

'^ mofaick work ; but to make us amends, 

^ , "we have all that is necelTary to the cultiva- 

** tion of lands, the drefling of vines, tod the 

" feeding of cattle. In your houfe every thing 

^' fhines with gold, filver, and marble ; but; 

^' there is no fign of arable lands or vineyards, 

^* We find there neither ox, nor cow, nor 

^' fheep. . There is neither hay in cocks, vin- 

.♦' tage in (he cellars, nor harvcft in the bam,, 

* Hij puis me in mind of faid he \ my freedmen don^t 

V fine fayiw of Pliny the di;ink the fame *mn$ t drink^ 

yeuiiger\y ovbogave bis freed- But / the fame they do. Quia 

men the fame ^m he drank fcilicct lieerti mci non idem 

himklf. Whenfome hodj re- quod ego bibunt, fed idem 

frefinted that this muft be ve- ego quod libcrti. PUn. J. 2, 

rj ctargeable to him: flQ^ Efift, 6. 

^* Caq 
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** Can this be calle^ a farm ? In whattjoes it 
** rcfemble that of your grandfather, and great 
•< grandfather?'* 

After luxury was introduced to this height 
amongft the Romans, the lands were far from 
Ibeing cultivated, or producing revenues as in 
anticnt days. * At a time when they wer^ in 
the hands of flaves or abjeft mercenaries, what 
could be cxpefted from fuch workmen, who 
were forced to their labour only by ill treat- 
ment ? Thi^ was one of the ^reat, and moft 
imprudent neglefts, remarked by all the writers 
upon this fubje£t in the latter times : l^ecaufe 
to cultivate lands properly, it is neccflary to 
take pleafure and be delighted with the work„ 
and for that end to find it for one's intereft and 
gain to follow it. 

It is therefore highly important, that the 
whole land of a kingdom fhould bft empl^ed 
to the beft advantage, which is much more 
jifeful than to extend its limits ; in order to 
this, each mailer of a family, refiding in the 
fmall towns and villages, fhould have fomc 
portion of land appropriated to himfelf ; whence 
it would follow, that this field, by being his 
own^ would be dearer to him than all others, 
and be cultivated with application ; that his 
family would think foch employment their in- 
tereft, attach themfelves to their farm, fubfift 
upon it, and by that means be kept ^within the 
country. When the country-people are not iii 
their own eftates, and are only employed for 
jiire, they are very negligent in their labour, 

• Nunc eadem ilia (arva) -tulorum non eadem cmolu- 

vindi pedes, damnatse mn- menta q{'^q, quae fuerint Im- 

pusy infcripti vultus exc cen^ peratorum. Piin,h 1 8« c. 3* 
■ w ■■»■ Nos mil^mur ergas* * 

and 
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and even "Vork with regret. * A Jorif an^ 
land-hblder oiiglit todeure, ^jthat ih^ir lin^ 
and eftates Ihoi^ld qontinue a lori^ tune iii the 
fame family, and that theii- farmers fhould fiic- 
ceed in them from father to fon ; from whence 
a cjultc different regard for th?m 'would arife : 
And what conduced to the inte;pft of particu- 
lars, would alfb pixiriiote the general good of 
the flate. . . . ' , \^ 

.^ Biit when ail hiiftiitiditlah or femef, !us ac- 
ijuired fom^ wealth by their indufby and appli- 
cation^ which, is much, to Se defired by the 
landlord Ic^f his owa advantage j f it is h« 
by this gain^ fays Cicero, the rehti laid on them 
^ire to be meafured. but by^^hd /lands th^m- 
ielves, they ttffn to much to.tlicir ^ccouDt^ 
the prOdiKe of which , ought to be equitably 
^imated and examined into, for alcertaitimg 
wlutt new ifepofitlop of rents\ they will bear. 
F6r to raclcvrchr ind od^efr thofe,' wh^ have 
^plied themfeives.weil to diSi-,bu{lnels, only 
becajjfe thQy.havedbnefo, is t9^unifh, ahd in- 
^bed to abolifh, indul|bry ;' whereat in ail well- 
regulated lltates, it h^ always beep thought 
rieceflary to animate it by emulation and rcr 
ward. . ..'•.". 

Ont reafon q( the frinall produce /of the 
larids^ is, Becaufe agriculture is^ not looked up- 
on as an^ att, that: requires .ftudy, reflexions; 
and rules : every one abandons himfelf to his 

* Lucium^^Volufium afle- f Cum Aratori aliquod o- 

verantem audivi, ptatrii famjr Tuis^mfX>nuur, npn omoes, ii 

lias feliciffimum fundum cf- quae funt praterea, facilitates, 

f<?, qui cplonps JQcJigenas ha- fed arationis ipfius vis ac ratio 

beret, &^tanqu3.ni in patcrna confideranda eft, quidcafui- 

ppiTefliwAe notos, japi inde a :tinftrc,^quid pati, quid effi- 

ciinabulis lon^a famiriaritatc cere poffit ac d cheat, Cic. 

ictineret. Co/ttm. I i. c. 7. Ferr, Jefrum.ii. 199- 

owa 



*Wft«^fte -fiiria W«hda, ivhifft: 'n6 tdctjr 4hink$ 
*of mdbing^a ftribusYctutihy ihtb'thcm, of try- 
-iBgi^qpiigrifflf^ts, *arid ** Of llnitilig prcmits wim 
Hskpi^icnce, The antifents did ll6t think 'in this Colum. 
liniuincr; Thciy jodged "thftfe iftiirigs rieccflary to 1- t- c^ u 
fiaceds 'in if^iciiittirc.. '^e idill : thTs^mplcy- 
ttmnt fhtouH be Idved, atfired, ariS Selighfecl 
iin, 'and ^ffaaJi^ fa 'ttmleqiaehdfe out of plea- 
4«rt. H^e^omhr ': 4t is ttq[tfifitfc ife 1)6 In, a cdh- 
^dftiien to matee the rtecenkty tifplerices fer the 
4»*dfAg ^fid fittfening of catoe -anS fewl ctf 
all forts, for labour, and for whdtSver isiiecef- 
fery <o the mahut-irig and inl'pYovifeg 6t laricls ; 
aftd this is what tttott bf bi* hUlbahdmfeh >ant. 
^^ JkiA : it is neccflkry t6 hSK^ iVudieci ma- 
'pHHify all titat rtlatiistb ffift taltivktidii of lahds^ 
Wthout Wbith the tWo fijrft diingk are not only 
#n*ft6lud, h&t ocaficrti great Ibfles to the maf- 
ter of a . family, iW*) has the affiidtidh to fee, 
that the pmdooe of the land is far ffoih arifwe- 
ring Ae expeftte^ hfe hafe teen at,, or the hopie^ 
he had coftceited from item ; becaule thofe 
cxpettCC9 havt been laid out A^ithoiit difcredon, 
and without khowhidgc of the application of 
them. To thiefe three htads a fourth may be 
added, which the knritft^ Had hot forgot, that 
is", t exp^iencii^ which prdltdei ift all arts, is inr 
finkely above pfciGepts, and nhfaK.es even the 
fitults we have conrthitt^d oiir advantage : for, 
from doing wrorrg, Wd often feaoi to do 
right 

- ♦ EJiibtfmus^ & iniitiriali- pedcand'6 difcatur/ Nam dn 

o5y ^ alit^ at fkeiamw q^^ quid'perpclr^ma£itin\ftmuni 

ilam experientia tentarc. Far- ccflerit improfpere, vitatur 

r0, 1. I. c. i8. quodfefelkrat; iHumMatque 

. ' f Ufus & experientia do- reftam viam docentfe magif* 

minantur- in artibiis, neque teriam. CqIuM. ibid. 
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:2«4 Of agriculture. 

Agriculture was in quite dificient efteem with 
the ancients^ to what it is with us : which is 
evident ' from the multitude and quality of the 
writers upon this fubjc<St. Varro cites to the 
number of fifty amongft the Greeks only. He 
wrote upon it aifo himfelf, and Columella after 
hinif The three Latin authors, Cato» Varro^ 
and Columella, enter into a wonderftil detail 
upon all the parts of agriculture. Would it be 
an ungratefiil and barren employment to com- 
pare their opinions and refie£tions with the mo- 
dem practice ? 
f m ;« Columella, who lived in the time of Tibe- 
praeem. Hus, deplores, m a very warm and eloquent 
1 1. manner, the general contempt, into which agri- 
culture was fallen in his time, and the periwafi- 
on men were under, that to fucceed in it, there 
was no ocafion for a mafter. " I fee at Romf> 
** faid he, the fchools of philofophers, rhetoric 
** cians, geometricians, muficians, and what i$ 
** more aftonilhing, of people folely employed, 
*^ fome in preparing dilhcs proper to pique 
** the appetite, and excite gluttony ; and others 
** to adorn the head with artificial curls, but 
** not one for agriculture *. However, the 
*• reft might be well fpared j and the republick 
^ flourifhed long wioiout any of thofe fiivo- 
•' lous arts j but Jt is not poffible to want that 
•' of hulbandry, becaufe life depends upon it. 
" Befides, is there ^ more honeft or legal 
*' means of preferving, or encreafing, a patri-r 
*' mony ? Is the pfofeffion of arms of this 
** kind, and the acquifition of fpoils always 
«* dyed with human blood, and amafleS by the 

* Sine ludicris artibus — gricultoribus nee confiflcrc 
ofim fatis faelices fiiere fiitu- mortales, ncc all poffc xni^- 
rx^ue fUnt urbes : at fine a- nifeftum eft. 

^* *' ruia 
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*« ruin of an mfinity of perfons? Or is com- 
** n^erce fo, which, tearing citizens away fromr 
*« their native country, expofcs them to the fu- 
«^ ry of the winds and feas, and drags them 
** into. unknown worlds in purfuit of riches ? 
*' Or is the. trade * of money and ufury more 
*^ laudable, odious and fatal as they are, even to 
«« thofe. they feem to relieve? Can any one 
•* compare any of thefe methods with wife 
<* and mnocent agriculture, which only the de- 
*' pravity of our manners can render contemp- 
** tible, and by a neceffary confequence, almoft 
** barren and ufclefs ? 

** Many people imagine, that the fterility of 
** our lands, which are much lefe fertile now 
^^ than in times paft, proceeds from the intem- 
** perance 9f the air, the inclemency of fea- 
*^ ions, or from the alteration of the lands 
** themfelves ; that weakned and exhaufted by 
'^ long and continual labour, are no longer ca- 
** pable of producmg their fruits, with the 
** fame vigour and abundance. This is a mif- 
• * take, fays Columella : we ought not to ima- 
^' gine, that the earth, to whom the audior 
** of nature has communicated a perpetual fe- 
*^ cundity, is liable to barrennefs as to a kind 
*' of difeafe. After its haying received from 
*' its matter a divine and immortal youth, 
*' which has occafioned its being called the 
**^ common mother of all things, becaufe it 
•* always has brought forth, and ever will bring 
•* forth from its womb, whatever fubfifts, it is 
«< not to be feared, that it will fall into decay 
** and old age like man. It is neither to the 
*' badnefi of the air, nor to length of time, 

• An foeneratio prob^bilior fit ctiam his invifa quibus fuc- 
Cttjxere videuir. 

" that 



<< t)^tthei;l)aiTSn9dlMfe WCi UadsMS to b$4ln« 

•Meifc : wftAw^cbJam^vOiiltcour^lKJ^ who 
<^ abainf^, tlgi^ d(bte9^ to ourv (kMs^ wJrkh 
*^ ia the diygi gifr^ow aoceftors,;^ w«%culthrafied* 
*^^ by^ tbsiffipft : noWct and iUtKbiaoi.* 

Thisjr^^d^iQi^ ctf jColuaBcliatslfeiiiAvepy-^fo- 
luJ? ^^ is^ cotififwcd by lexjierieiicse.- TTie 
lan4'OfrQ^i^%IA>^ (^n^ as. much piajr be- iaii^of 
otngr^c9^qtrip%.).¥(«ls,va^ylJF^^ aiH»t!he-dttie' 
^bf^'P^Pif^? ':of/G<Hi. tQ$ik; pdfleflionioQ^-lty atid' 
hf/^ l^a feKf 0: .hwi^i]ed/ycacs an|iibmd ilyp^ 
Canaanites. From thence ^ to^ the ^fiiitoiyklnifflf ! 
cgTjtwityiyi^ij^ lathe 

l^ft?^ d^y/Syj.ti^ef i$.>nQinMwtkm,of ks^beingfit. 
hajift^d^ .or w^j pufobyiutipwfj widiout- fp6ak-' 
ing -of^tli^^i^f^flC-sags^. If ^-d^ei^r&vit ;4ia^ bftn 
alj^dj: e^P^ b^UBm^Juriiig a loag^courfo^f ' 
y^h. as^ isf/aidiu wfeiou^ :1Q> coiKiade^ wkh 
C^Ijii^^jl d>jit*^it, is rJidtufrMdiats ^b^t^^^x* 
haj^ef]l;^or grf>IYntpld} ; but.beosiuicuitt'is ile-' 
feij^ .aixfl. inegle^^^.. Aadi^we :ou§^^ aUb-^to 
cojjii^^^j,tha|f,,th9 :/ertiliiyMof -£>Aie^«)i«Mri€'8, 
of J which^jfOiimv^tis /aid^iaiiiftdty,^ arifes 
frojp thev,pafti4:qlair^.,atti»il^^ otithd^ inhabi- 
tants aa;tiiJli^ Sh"^ Jandt Jnjcukiviutii^ tti^ ^mes, 
an4 .brep^^g^pf ;jcattie:; of iwhkh kU rim«^o 
fay jtwetsji^ 

• NQn.,jgiturfatp^if)nf^;; fcyicfti()»t» nriiW-bttiign^ 
quemad^nv^duin^ j)lufipii cre-^ , nobjis ^rjtrv^jejpQp^ciilvr C*-' • 
4denmt,ncc'fcnio,fednof^ . /um. I 2.^c..^.^^ . ^ 
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A I^ X.I G L E. IL 

Of tillage. Countries famous amonz/l the antients 
^' ' '^ ^ ' ' for 'bounding ' '^iib ^ioVflJ * " '" ""' ' ^ 

I Shall confine niy felf^ in ^geaking of tillage, 
* to'^hat" relates' to' wheat, ^as!- the mblt'im^ 

p^jk^tji&of^ '^^^^"' ^- ;" 

." The cduiitnes rpbflf ^ihou$ for aboundi^ in 
corri "Were rTlir'aceJ^ ^ardiniaV iSicily, il^ypt,. 

':/^Hefis 'brouglKt year only from By-pemoftfa. 
zanyiift'*Toiri- Hundred thpufi^ 1w^H//?Jm o£i»orat. * 
wheat,'las l>cmott]^epes; infor^^^^ The'w^-I^^^-^^P^ 

dtiHHuS cdhtaiped: luc buIheUj and was fold inj^.^ja * 
hfe' tifne fof'no more than' fiye dracKmas, thatPhonn. 
is'to fty^3 for fifty, pence 'ir^'«r)&. Hbiw many P- 346* 
othdr cities ")£nd"covinm^ did Thrace Yumifh' 
withrcornj' arid l^w fertile muft it confequenUy * 
hav^^been? :""' ! ' '' .. -'.r-''-: 

~lt"'is'riot' without reafon that * Cs^to th^ 
cenfor, whpfe gravity of manners occafioned ' 
hiVfi'te be firnamed; tT:>js U^Je^ tailed Sicily, th^ 
m^^aztneanllrnurfing^ of* the Ro/nan. 

peopler ^Ahdindipedi k wai from thence Rome 
brpuglit alniiSfl airher corn^ both for Uip^ life of 
the citjf, and the 'fubfiftence of W- armie^. We 
fee;"dlfo ih Livy,' that Sardinia fuppljed the Ror 
nmng' with abundance of coriii. 

All the world "Knows hpw mjich the land. of 
Egypt; watered ^d.ehnchcd]by the Nile, wJhuqh 

"* Illc M. Cato Sapiens vincia feniper ufi fumus; ut^ 
cellam peAatiam t^. noftrse/ quibquld e'x fe " f olTe^ affcrre 

ciliam nominavit 'Ita- mi noilrae conditum putare- 

qu9 ad ojnncsrcs Siciliaj>ro». xni«. - CiGFirr^* c.;3» ft.' 5.* 

fcrved 
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{cTvcd it inftead * of the hufbandman, abot&ided 
Scxt Aa- with corn. When Auguftus had reduced it into 
id. via. a Roman, province, he took particular cax of 
ID epia>. ^j^g jjg^ j^^ canals of this beneficentriver, which 
by degrees had been much clogged with mud^ 
tiirough the negleft of the kings of Egypt^ 
and cauied them to be cleanfed by the Roman 
troops, whom he left there. From thence came 
regularly every year twenty millions of bu/hel5 
of wheat. Without this fupply, the capital of 
the world wajs in danger of perifhing by fa- 
mine. She uw herfelf in this condition under 
Auguftus, for there renuined only three days 
provifion of com in the city. That prince, 
who was fall of tcndemefe for the people, had 
rcfolved to poifon himfelf, if the expeAed 
fleets did not arrive before die expiratk)n of diat 
time. They came, and the prefervation of the 
. people was attributed to the good fortune of 
the prince. We fliall fee, that wife precautions 
were afterwards taken, to avoid the like dan-. 
ger for the fumre. 
PGb. L i8. Africa did not give place to Egypt In point 
c; «. of fertility. In one of its countries, one bufliel 
of wheat fown has been obferved to produce 
an hundred and fifty. From a fing|c" grain al- 
moft four hundred ears would fometime Ipring 
up, as we find by letters to Aujguftus and Nero, 
from thofe who governed Africa under them.. 
•This was no doubt very uncommon. But the. 
fame Pliny, whorelates thefe fadfcs, afliires us, 
that inr Boeotia and Egypt it was a very com- 
mon thing for a grain to produce an hundred 
and Kfty carsj and .be obferves, upon this oc- 
cafion, the attention bf the divine providence^ 

• NUus iU coloni vic^fiingitun Pfi^. 

which 
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"Which hath otdained, th^t df all plants that^ 
which it had appointed for the nourilhment of 
rnan, and in confeguence the-rtioft neceflary, 
fliduld be alfo the moft fraitfiii* ' 

I have faid, that Rome at firft brought al- 
moft all her.com from Sicily ahd Sardinia. In^ 
procefe dFtime, when Ihe had' made herfelf 
miftreis df Carthage and AlexahdHai Africa 
and Egypt became her ftore-hoiifes. Thofe ci-^ 
ties fcnt numerous fleets every year, freighted 1 
With wheat fbrtke ufe of thfe people, then lords 
of the uhiveffe. And when the harveft hap- 
pened to ifail in one df thefe provinces, the other 
came in to its aid^ and fupported the capitol of 
the world. Com, by this meahsj was at a^^.^ j . 
Very low price at Rome, and fometimes foldn. 50. 
for no more than two affes^ or pence, a bufhel. 
The whole coaft of Africa abounded exceed- j^ I 
ingly with corn, in which part of the wealth n. 62. 
df Carthage confifted. The city of Leptis 
only^ fimated in the lefler Syrtis, paid a daily 
tribute to it of a talent, that is to fay^ of three 
thoufend livres. In the war agaihft Philip, the id. 1. 43. 
Carthaginian ambafladors fupplied the Romans n. 6. 
with amlllidndf bufhels of corn, and five hun- 
dred thoiifand of barley. Thofe of Maflinifla 
gave thetn alfo as much. 

Ooriftantinople was fupplied in the fame 
manner, when the feat of empire was tranf- 
planted thither. An admirable order was ob* 
ferved in both thefe cities, for fubflfting the im^ 
menfe number of people that inhabited them. 
The emperor Conftantine caufed almoft four-socrat.l.;j. 
fcore thoufand bulhels of corn, which came c. 13. 
from Afcirandfia^ to be diftfibuted daily at 
Conftatitinople ; this was for the ^ fubfiftence of 
fix hundred and forty thoufand men, the Ro- 
man bulhel ferving only eight men# When 

Vol. X. U the 
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-^lian. the emperor Septimus Severus died^ there was 

Spartian. ^orn ill thc publick magazines for fei'^en years, 

m Sever expending daily feventy five thoufand bufhek, 

that is to fay, bread for fix hundred thoufand 

men. What a provifion was this againft the 

dearth of any future years! 

Befides thefe I have mentioned, there were 
many other countries very fruitfiil in com, 
Cic in ^^^ ^^^ fowing of an acre only one medim- 
Verr. dc nus of corn was required : medimnum. Thc 
frum n. piedimms confifted of fix bufliels, each of which 
contained very near .twenty pound weight of 
corn. ( It is obferved , in the SpeSacle de la 
Nature^ that the ufual and fufficient quantity 
for fowing an acre, is an hundred and twenty 
pound of corn : which comes to the fame a- 
mount. ) The higheft produce of an acre was 
ten medimni of corn, that is to fay, ten for one •, 
but the ordinary produce was eight, with which 
the hufbandmen were well fatisfied. It b from 
Cicero we have this account.; and he muft have 
known the fubjedb very well, as he ufes it in 
the caufe of the Sicilians againft Verres. He 
fpeak^ of the country of the Leontines, which 
Cic. ibid, was one of the moft fruitful m Sicily. Thc 
n. 173. higheft price of a bufhel of corn amounted to 
three Sefterces, or feven pence half-penny. It 
was lefs than fhat of France by almoft one 
fourth. Our Septier contains twelve bufhels, 
and is often fold for ten livres. By that efti- 
niate our bufliel is worth fixteen pence, and 
fomething more ; that is to fay, twice the price 
of the bufhel of the antients, and fomething 
more. 

All that Cicer© relates upon the fubjedl .of 
corn, as to its price, how much of it was ne- 
cefiary for fowing an acre, and what quantity 
it produced being fgwn, ought not to be con- 

fidered 
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fidered as an eftablifhed rule 5 for that might 
vary confiderabiy according to foils, countries^ 
and times* 

The antients had different mediod^-of threfli- ^^^' ^'^^* 
ing their corn. They made ufe, for that pur* ^' *^' 
pofe, either of fledgps armed with points,^ , or 
of horfes^ which they made trample upoii it> 
or of flails, with which they beat the fheaves, as 
is now cuftomary in many places. 

They alfo ufed various methods for prefer- 
ving corn a great while, efpecially by ftiutting 
it up cloie in the ear in fubterranean caverns, 
.which they covered on all fides with ftraw, to 
defend it againfl: damps ; clofiog the entrance 
with great care; to prevent the air from getting 
in. Varro affiires us, that corn would kccpj^jj^ 1^ 
good in that manner for fifty yean. dere raft, 

c. 5. 

ARTICLE IIL 

S EC T. I. 

Cidtrvation of the vine. PHnes cekhrakd 'm 
Greece and Italy. 

WE may believe, that mankind have been 
no leis induftrious in the cultivation of 
the vine, than in that of com^ though they ap- 
plied themfelves to it later. The fcripture in* 
fotms us, that the ufe of wine was not known 
till after the deluge. Noah began to be an buf-Gea, Ix. 
handmoM^ and be planted a vineyard. It was, ^<^^ 
- no doubt, known before, but only in the gnipe 
and not as liquor. Noah planted it by order, 
and difcovered the ufe that might be made of 
the fiiiit, by prefling out and prefervin^ the / 
liquor. He was deceived by its fwectnels and 
ftrength, which he had not experienced : And hi 
drank <f the wine and was drunken. The Pagans 
Vol. X, U 2 transferred 
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tnuisferred the honour of the Ihvetitidn of tivlhe 
to Bacchus, of vfhjidi they never had miA 
knowledge ; and what is laid of Noafa^s dron- 
kenned, made them confider Bacchus as the 
go4 of drutikennefs and debauch. 

The bfispring bf Noah, havii^ di^)er(ed in- 
to the feveral countries of the world^ carried 
the vine with them from place to place, abd 
taught the ufe to be made of it. AIki ^as the 
firft to experience the fweets bf diis ^fc> and 
UiaA 1. y.feon imparted it to Europe and Africa. We 
iee in Homer, diat in the time of the Tfoj^ 
War, part of the cknmeice confi&ed In tte 
fit^ht of wines. / 

The wine was kept in tboie days in hj^ 
earthen jars, or in the ikins cf beads, whio 
ci^m continues to this day in cotkiitHes, What 
wood is not plenty. It is believed that we are 
indebted to die Gauls, thit fettled 'on the banks 
of the Po, for the ufefol invention of preferving 
our wine in vcflcls of wdod cxaftly clofed, and 
for retaining k within bc^nd^, riotwithflandii^ 
its fermentation and ftrength. From that time 
the keeping and traniporting it became more 
caly, than when it was kept In earthen Veftels, 
which were liable to be broke, or in ba^ of 
fkin, apt to unfew or grow mouldy^ 
Odyft. Homer menticMis a Very fariious Wine rf 
1 9. V. 197 Maronaca in Thrace^ which wouM bear mildng 
with twenty times as niuch water. But it 'was 
^ common for the natives to drirtk it unmixed, 
♦ Nor have authors been filent upon the cxccf- 

• Natis in tifam laetitisB fcyphis 
Pugnarc Thracum eft. H o r. Od. 27, I. !• 

With howls for fHtrth and' jfffiilefyifd 
■ I^J^t hi/its iht Tbraciam bind. 

five 



Tl^p brujalitjcs^.tp. '^rfygh that ijaxion were fub- 
jpA'. rimy t^k'^u?,' ^^^ wKphaciPl«i.I.i4. 

ij^n tjjricc cpii|i^l^ bqjiig ]n tliat qoumiy in hfs<^- 4- 
qwn time, haji expweneeci the truth of what 
Itomjer lay^, ajid fgeyj^ that i^ a. certain njca- 
(Uip of wine d^y pi^ p tiqi^es ai ixiuch 

i^att?): ; whlcK is fojar tj^^ ^, inuc^ a$ thq Grer 
ciag' poet ijlieap o^^ 

'TE'fie^mei^^ niuclj cele- *i<- 

teafed in It^Iy, Vj^ph too^ theiV n^W from 
OpirnljM^ in whp%.*confulate they werf p)adc» 
whicii were pre^rvpd to his time, th^ is, al- 
n^fl; two* Ijundred years, and werj^ not to be 
EWqhafed fof money. "^ A vejy finajl quantity 
pfthis, mingled "Vfith other wines, 'communis 
cated to them, as wa^ ^pretended, a vj^ry fur- 
prizing ftrength and exquificc fi%TOwr. f Hoi;^ 
great focver the cgputajtign pf the w^^ naade 
in the cqnfiilate cdTOpimius might Ipe, or in 
li^ of Aniciusi fpr the letter wei^e mucj^ cried 
up, Cicero fet no. %:h^i?eat value upon them y 
as}d above an hundrm years before PJiny vriteSf 
bic foji^d them ipp old to be fijpporj^bl(?. 

Greece and Italy,' wWch wrc cJitongpiflied, 
in fo many otfcpr re4>e^i yore particularly lb, 
by the excellency of d\eir wwies^ 

|n "Greece, tiefidj^s many od^i?, the wines of 
Cyprus, Lelboi^, andi Chip, wje^e ^udi cele-t 
brated. Thofe of (Cyprus are ift j^rcat ^eeni 
to this day. || Horace often mentions thofe of 

^ TkU nvas the teUhraiti, tinue credo : fed nimia ve* 
Mtuiamtt, nvbobadfo mueb tviftas nee h^bet earn, quanii 
Jbare in ibe tUSion ^ V^f- qaaerimui, ftavitatem, nee eft 
fafain to the imfire. fini jam tolerahilis. CfV. in 

\ Atqui eae notae funtop- RrutM n. 2^7* 
\ Hie innocentifl poeula Lesbii 
Daces Tub umbni» Oi. 7. 1. |. 

Bineatb thifictd^you here may ainf, 
Jnd quaff tbi barmlefs L§ibiitn wim* 

y 3 ufboH 
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Lcfbos, and reprefents them as very wholfomt 
Athen l.i. and agreeable. But Chio carried it from all the 
p*26,32. other countries,' and cclipfed their reputation fo 
much, that the inhabitants of that ifland were 
thought to be the firft who planted the vine, 
and taught the ufe of it to other nations. * All 
thefe wines y*re in fo great cfteem, and of fo 
high a price, that at Rome, fo late as to the 
infancy of LuaiUus, in their greateft enter- 
tainments they drank only one cup of them at the 
end of the feaft. Their prevailing qualities 
were fweetnefe, and a dcUcious flavour. 
Plin. 1. 14. Pliny was convinced, that the libations of 
^* '^* milk inftituted by Romulus, and Numa's pro- 
hibition to honour the dead by pouring wine 
upon the funeral pile, were proofs that in thofe 
days vines were very fcarce in Italy. They 
cncreafed confiderably in the following ages; 
and it is very probable, the Romans were ob- 
liged to the Greeks, whofe vines were in high 
repute, on that account ; as they were, in pro- 
eels of time alfo, for their tafte for arts and 
fciences. It was f the wines of Italy, in the 
time of Camillus, that brought the'^Gauls again 
thither. The charms of that liquor, w&ch 
was entirely new to them, were powerfiil at- 
' traftions to induce them to qtrit their country. 
Two thirds of all the places famed for the 
goodncfs of wine were in Italy. (I The an- 

• Tanta vino Graeco gra- gupi, maximcquc inni nova 

tia erat, ut iiagulae podones tuin voluptate captan, Alpes 

in conviftu darentur. JL tranfifTc. £w. 1. 5. n. 33. 

Lucullus pucr apod patrem || In Qmpano agro vites 

nunquam lautvm conviviam populls nubont» maritofque 

vidityin quo oltts femel Grae^ complexse atque per ramos 

cum vinam daretur. PUn gx earum pitKraciDUsbrachiisge- 

Farro, 1. 14. c. 14. nJcalato curfa fcandentes, ca • 

t Earn gentcm (Gallonmi) cnmina »quant. P/in. 1 1 4. 

traditur fajzia> dulcedinc fra« c. i. 
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ticnt cuftom of that country, which it ftill re- 
tains, was to feften their * vines to trees, and 
elpecially to the poplar, to the tops of which 
they projefted their flender circling-branches : 
this had a very fine effeft, and was a moft agree- 
able objedt to the eye. In feveral places they 
made ufc of props as we do. 

The country of Capua alone fupplied them 
with the Maffick, i* Calenian, Formiian, Cas- 
cuban, and Falernian, fo much celebrated by 
Horace. It muft be allowed, that the^ good- 
nels of the foil, and the happy fituation of all 
thofe places, contributed very much to the ex- 
cellency of thefe wines -, but we muft alfo ad- 
mit, that they owed it more to the care and 
induftry of the hu(bandmen, who applied them- 
felves with their utmoft attention to the cultiva- 
tion of die vines. The proof of which is , 
that in || Pliny's time, which was about an 

* From this cuflom three e^ the fame metaphor. He fays ^ 
iegant expr'effiomin Horace he marries the trees to tht 
take birth, ajl ditivtd from nines. . Epod. 2. 

Ergo aat adulta yidum propagine 

Altas maritat .populos. 
He calls the ffime trees,, vfi' hame of batchelors to the trees 
dowers, ^when the vines are 'which nenfer had the 'vine an- 
no longer faftened to them, Od. nexei to them : Platanuiqiie 
5. 1, ii. Auc vitem viduas du- celebs Evincet ulxnos. Od^ 
cit ad arbores. j^nd gi'ues the 15. 1, 2. 

f CaecubuiDy & prxlo domium Caleno 

Tu bibes uvam : mea nee Faler nse 

Temperant vites, neque Formiani 

Poculacolles. Od. 20. 1. I. 

Cacttiut and Calenumjoin 

ToJUl thy howls nuith richefi wine: 

My humble cups do not produce 

ne Formian or Falernian juice. 
H Quod jam intercidit in- nitoruni) copiae potias qaara 
curia coloni— Cura, cul- bonitati ibdentium* Plin. 
turaqae id contigerat. Exo- 1. 14. c. 6. 
Icuit hoc quoquc culpa ( Vi- 

U 4 hun- 
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hundred years after Horace, the reputation o£ 
thefe wines, formerly fo famous, was entirely 
come to nothing, through the negligence ana 
ignorance of the vine-dreflers, who, blinded 
by the hope of gain, were more intent upon 
having, a great quantity, than good wine. 
Lib. 14. Pliny cites feveral examples of the extreme 
c. 3- difference which ciiltivation will produce in the 
fame land. Amongfl others, he tells us of a 
celebrated Grammarian, who liv^d in the reign 
of Tiberius and Claudius, ?^nd purchafed > 
vineyard at a fmall price, whjch had long been 
negkdlcd by its antient maficrs. The extra* 
ordinary qire he took of it, and the peculiar 
fnanner in which he cultivated it,, occafioned'a 
change in a few years, that feemed little lefs 
than a prodigy ; ad vine credibile miraculum per- 
duxit. So wonderful a fuccefs, in the midft of 
other vineyards, which were ajna<>fl always 
barrpn, drew upon hini die envy of all his 
neig ibpurs ; who, to pover their own (loth aijd 
ignorance, accufed \i\m of noagicjc suid forcery^ 
Athcn.l.i. Ampngft the wines of Caihpama, which I 
p. z6. have irientioned, thp Falernian was in great 
vogue. It was very ftrong and rough, and 
was npt to be drank till it had been kept ten 
years. To foften that roughpefs, and qualify 
its auflerity, they made ufe erf honey, or ming- 
led it with Chio,- and by Aat misrture made it 
ftrxcellent. This ought, in my opinion, to be 
afcribed to the refined and delicate tafte of thofc 
voluptuous Romans, who, \ in the latter times,! 
fpared nothing to exalt the. plcafards of the tar 
ble, by whatever Was moft agreeable, and moft 
capable of gratiiying the fenfes. There were 
other Falernian wines more temperape and foft, 
but.notfci-much cfteemed. 

The 
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. The aittiept?9 wbo^ip well knew, t^ pcfd^^ Antbe. 
of w^ie, were not ignorant of tl^ dingers at-^/^^M^Q 
tending too free an gfe of ii;- I n^ not 
mcmipn thd law ot Zaieucus^ by/ which the 
Epiisgphyri^i) Lopiwf wes^ i}fuv^all][ forbid 
tlie ute of wine uppp p^in of dea|h, ^cept ifi 
c^ of ficknefs. Tfhp inh^l^tants of Mgrfeillcs 
and lideliMs fhewed mqre moc^ratipp and in- 
dulgence, and po|itente^ themfelyes w^ P^Q- 
hibidpg it to wQnaen. Ajf ^ Romp^ \vi the 
c»rly ages, yoijng pprfens of liberal cpndition 
were not pernueid to dri?4^ Winc'tiil thpa^c 
of t^urty \ but as for |:hp WQmfQ, the pfe of it 
v^^ abiblutely $:|rbidfCo tjien] ^ ^jid ch^ reafq^ of 
that prohibit|pn wfi^ bpcauf^ inteqf^perai^ce of 
ths^t kind might iqdupe thepfi to pommit thp 
nf)p^ pcceffiye cfiipes^ Spn^qi, compl^ip^ bit- 
terly, that thj? cjuftpaj was ^Jifloft i^ivCTially 
violaFed in 1>^ qm^. T)>e f- weajc ^ad deli- 
ca;t£ oompiex^on of the W<^tpef)) %^ h^> ^^ not 
ch^gq4 > bu^ their manner^ ^e ^h^nged, an^ 
no longer the fame. They value themielves up- 
on canyii^ exfefs of wine to a$ great an height 
a^ t^ nK)ft rohi^iOt: men. Like them they p^is* 
vhqie ni^ts at ta^ble, a^d with a fi)i).gla& c^ 
upwjBed^ winp in their h^nds, t)iey glory \vi 
vyf{;g wjth thcna^'and, if they ijap, in oyer* 
cqm^ng them. 

. The ^pp-pr Doinitian paffed an edid insucton. in 
relation to wine, which feemed to have a juilDomit, 
j^und^tioa. One year having produce4 abun- <^' 7* 
49ipce of iwjiDe apd very little corn, he believed 

*•; Vioi ijfu^ pHjp Koiiuuiis rem ^ffc copfupyit, Val Mt^x* 

finJiiiis ignotus ftit, nie ici- 1. i. c. i. 
lieet in aliquod dedecus pro- f Non minus, pervigilant, 

bbfrentur: ^is /prc^imus a non miaus pounli & mero 

Libero pa|:re iDteiB{>er^tiae yiro? ^(QVqcilQt. 
gradi^'aa incg^c^flaia vchc- 

they 
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they had more occafion fer die one than die 
other, and thereifore decreed, that no more 
vines Ihould be planted in Italy ; and that in 
the provinces, at leaft one half of the vines 
Pi^llofi, fhould be rooted up. Philoftratus exprei&s 
vit. Apol-himielf, as if the decree ordained, that they 
Ion. L 6. fhould all be pulled up, at leaft in Afia ; be- 
^* 7* caufe, fays he, the fedidons, which arofe in the 
cities of that province, were attributed to wine. 
All Afia deputed Scopelianus to Rome upon 
that occafion, who profefled eloquence at Smyr- 
na. He fucceeded fo well in his remonftrances, 
that he obtained not only, that vines fhould 
continue to be culdvated, but that thofe who 
neglefted to do fb, fhould be laid under a 
Soctcm. in fine. It is believed, that his principal modve 
'^"^'^for abolifhing his edift, was the difperfing of 
^' '^ ppers with two Greek vcrlcs in them, fignify- 
mg; that let him do what he would, there 
would ftill remain wine enough for the &cri- 
fice, in which an emperor fhould be the of- 
fering. 

It feems, however, fays Mr. Tillcmont, that 
his edidt fubfifted throughout the greateft part 
of the Weft, to the reign of Probus ; that is 
almoft two hundred years. That emperor, 
who after many wars had eftablifhed a folid 
peace in the empire, employed the troops in 
many different works, ufefiil to the publick ; 
to prevent their growing enervate through 
floth, and that the foldier might not eat his 
pay without deferving it. So that as Hannibal 
had formerly planted the whole country of 
Africa with olive trees, left his foldiers, for 
want of fomething to do, fhould form fedid- 
ons ; Probus, in like manner, employed his 
troops in plandng vines upon the hills of Gaul, 
Pannonia, Ma^fia, and in many other coun- 
tries. 
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tries. He permitted in general the Gauls, 
Pannonians, and Spaniards, to have as many 
vines as they thought fit i whereas, from the 
time of Domitian, that permiffion had not been 
granted to any nation of the world. 

SECT. II. 

Produce tf the vines in Italy in Columella's time. 

BEFORE I conclude this article upon 
vines, I cannot omit extracting a paflage 
of Coluniella, which explains what profit was 
made of them in his time. He enters, for this 
purpofe, into a detail, which feemedfuificiently 
curious to me, and makes an exa£l calculation 
of the expence and produce of a vineyard of 
feven acres. His defign is to prove, that the 
cultivation of vines is more beneficial than any 
other kind of hufbandry, and than thatof cora 
idelf. That might be true in his times, but it 
is not {o in ours, at leafl in the general opini* 
on. This difference arifes, perhaps, from the 
various accidents, to which the vine is fubjeft 
in France ; frofts, rains, blights, which arc 
not fo much to be apprehended in hot countries. 
To thefe may be added the high price of caflcs 
in plentiful years, which fwallows up the great- 
eft part of the vinc-dreflcr's profit ; and the 
cuftoms, which very much diminifh the price 
of wines. Even amongft the antients, all 
were not of Columella's opinion. ♦ Cato in- 
deed gave vines the firft rank, but thofe only 

• Cato quidem dicit f pri- turn bonis pnitis— — Viacam 

jnum agram eile] ubi vineae funt qui patent fumptu fruc« 

poiTuncJcire bono vino Se turn devorait. Farr* din 

jQuIco-^— ^Alii dant prima^ rttfiU* I. i. c. 7, 8. 

which 
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which profluqed the moil: excellent liffiipr, ^pi^ 
' in great abundance. With the j^ame condition^ 
we ftiir think in dxc fame maiincr. IVJany gave 
Ae preference to pafture lands ; and ^eir prin- 
cipal reafon was, * that the charges in tiie cul- 
ture of vines were almdft equal to dieir pro- 
duce. 

Thefe are^ Hvreu 

i. For the purchafe ^f a flave, whofe 

* labour fuffice^ for the <ni[UYation '9f 
fevea acres of vines, pghi ^hOirf^nd 
feftercii -rrr— —r-r-, lOOO 

2. For ^ 1^4 9f feyen acres, ifeyeii 
tnpufand feftercii - — :- 875; 

|. For the prpps and other ne^efl&rs 9X- 
pences fof |cvei> ^cre?, fo^rteen tljou- 
rand feftertii. • — r — 1.750 

Thefe three fums ^dded tqgether, a- ^^__ 
nipuot to t>yepty-nine thouf^nd ^f- 
fertii — : — — ' ' — ^ 3625 

^, Fpi^ the int^rcft of thq ^orelaid funa 
of t\yenty-nine thoufan^ feftcrtii foi- 
t\yo y^afs, during which the land does 
pot bear, aip4 )die mo^ey' lies dead, 
three'thoufend fpifx {Hundred and four- 
fcore feAertif •— — -r 486 

The total of the expence anaounts to ^ 

thirty two thqufariici, four hupojred and 
eighty teftertii -r^r— ' ' * ,_- 40^0 

II. Produce of /even acres of vines^ 

The yearly prpduce of fcven ajcres of vines, 
is fix thoufand three hundred feflerces \ that is, 

fevcn 
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ft^tXi hUftdftd, foiirfcdre and firvtn hVrfe, ten 
(bb. Of which ^^hdt •fbll6\jfe is Ae proof. 

l^hfe C!(ife«j & a -iheailire, which contkiife 
tt^lWty faJH|;Iferi?, dr forty 'Arne^. • The 'a^hdrk 
cbntaltts tWenty-fix ijuarts, -and Ibiiicwhat tnore. 
The Ofiri«?j, In cohfequtike, (foHtains five hxxnr 
dred ^d tWcHty qiiarts, which make two hogf- 
heads df the F&iis medfire, wAhting fifty-flip 
qtlirts. 

The lo^cft vdhie of iSOtCuleUs h three hurr- 
dfed fcftirtii ; that is to Tay, thirty feveh li^ 
Vlies^ tch fols. The leAft pf dduce 6f each acit 
Wis three Ckleiy Which were i^i^ofth nine hun- 
dred Icttcrtii, ♦[dr ih'humired 4hd t\;(relte It- 
vres, teh fols. TKe feven atres therefore pror- 
ducc^ a profit bf fix th'oufahd thVee hiiiidrcd fcf- 
tcrtii, \vhich Make fc'^eb hundtdd, fourfcore 
idrid fe^rai livires, teh fols. 

The intereft of ^ the total dcpehce, 'virfiiich fe 
thirty-two thoufand^ four hundred dnd ftnirfco'tfe 
liflfcrtii, that is^ fbur thoiifarid and fixty Irvres -, 
this intereft, I fey, -^t fii fer. cent, per dnnuvij 
-amounts to one ihoufand, Hint hundred arid 
tferty-fdur feftcrdi, ahd fomcthingmore, or isfo 
■h^rtdrid and forty-three Evres. The intercft 6f 243 /. 
the finKe fiim, ktifiAg from the annual produiie 
of a virteyard of tev'en acres, is -fix thbufarid 787/- 
*thfee hundred feftertii ; that is, feVeh hundred, 
Touffddre and feven livres, ten pence. Frorti 
whence may be feen, how much the lattfcr 
intereft exceeds the former, which was, howe- 
ver, the common intereft of money. This is 
what Columella would pr<tve. 

• Columella ohjervest that c. 3. JnJ Farro, that in 
each acrt of ^eneccL s njtn^ardi man/ places an acre produced 
produced fight Culci. 1. 3. from ten toffteen, 1. i. c. 2. 

Befides 
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Befides this produce, Columelk reckons ancK 
Fknrd- thcr profit arifing from Layers. The layer is 
dkis. a young (hoot or branch of a vine, which is 
fet in the earth, where it takes root in order 
for propagation of the plant. Each acre pro* 
duced yearly ten thou£md of thefe layers at 
kaft, which fold for three thouland feilerdi, or 
three hundred and feventy five livres. ' The 
layers produced therefore from the leven acres, 
twenty one thoufand feftertii, or two thoufand, 
fix hundred and twenty livres. Columella 
coniputes the produce of thefe layers at the 
loweft value ; for as to himfelf he allures us, 
his own vineyards produced regularly twice as 
much. He Ipeaks only of the vines of Italy, 
and not of thoie of other provinces* 

Adding the produce of the. wine to that 
of die plants or layers, the profit upon feven 
acres of vines amounted to three thoufand four 
hundred livr«. 

The produce of thefe layers, unknown to 
our vine-dreflers, proceeded, no doubt, from 
the vine's being very rare in a great num- 
ber of provinces ; and the reputation of the 
vines of Italy having Ipread univerfally, peo- 
ple came from all parrs to buy thofe layers, 
and to enable themfelves, by their means, to 
plant good vineyards in places, which had 
none before, or which bad only fuch as were 
indifferent. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

Of the breeding of cattle. 

TT HAVE faid, that the breeding of cattle is 
X a part of agriculture. It certainly is an ef- 
fential part of it, not only bccaufe cattle, from 
the abundance of their dung, fupply the earth 
with the manure, which is neceffary to the pre- 
fervation and renovation of its vigour, but be- 
caufe they fhare with man in the labours of huf- 
bandry, and (pare him the greateft part of the 
toil. * Hence it was that the ox, the labori- 
ous companion of man in tilling the ground, 
■ was fo highly confidered by the antients, that 
whoever had killed one of them, was puniflied 
with death, as if he had killed a citizen ; no 
doubt, becaufe he was efteemed a kind of mur- 
therer of human race, whofe hourifhment and 
life (land in abfolute need of the aid of this 
animal. 

The t farther we look back into antiquity, 
the more we are afiured, that in all nations the 
breeding of cattle produced confiderable reve- 
nues. Without ipeaking of Abraham, whofe 
numerous femily of domefticks Ihews the mul- 
titude of his flocks and herds, or of his kinf- 
man Laban, the holy fcripture obferves, that 
the greateft part of Job*s riches confifted in cat- joi,. i. 3. 
tie ; and that he poflclTed feven thoufand flieep, 

* Bos laboriofiffimui ho- + In rufticationc vel anti- 
minis ibciusagricQlturajcajus quiffima eft ratio pafcendi, 
tan^ fiiit apud antiquos ve- eademque S^ qusftuofifilma. 
neratiOf ut tarn ca^ntale eitet Ibid, 
bovem necafle quam civcm. 
Colum, in fraf, 1. 6. 

three 
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3utt thoufand camels, five hundred yoke of 
oxen, and five hundred Ihe-afles. 

It was t)y thfe the land df Promife, though 
of very moderate extent, enriched its princes, 
and the inhiabitants of the country, whofe num- 
bers were incredible, amounting to more tl^ui 
three millions of fouls, includii^ women and 
children. 

We read that Ahab, king of Ifracl, impo&d 
an annual tribute upon the Moabites, whom 
he had cbhquered of ah hundred thouland (heep. 
How niuch mull thb number have multiplie(l 
in a ihort time, and what abundance ocaifio^ 
ned throughout the whole country ! 
z Ouon. The holy fcripture, in reprefeiiting Uzziah 4s 
3pcvi. 10. a prince accomplilhcd for every prt of a wife 
government, does not fail to inform us, that 
'he had a jgreat number of hiiifbandmen and vine- 
yards, and that he fed abundance of cattle. He 
caufcd great enclbfures to be niade in the coun- 
tries, and vaft lioules for fothering the flocks 
and herds, with lodges fortified with towa^, 
for the Ihepherds to retire to with their flocks, 
aiid to fccure them agaihft irruptions •, he alfo 
took care to have great numbers of cifliems cut 
for watering the flocks ; works not fo ij>lendid, 
biit no lefs eftimable than the moft fvqperb. pa- 
lates. It was, without doubtj the particular 
protieftibh, which he gave to all who were em- 
ployed in the cultivation of lands, or the breed- 
ing of cattle, that rendeii^d his Jreign orte of 
the moft opiileht Jiidsea had* ever feen. And 
he did thus, faith the fcripture, becaufe he loved 
hujhandry : krat enhnbomo agrieniturite dedittis. 
The text is ftill fl:rGnger in the Hcbre# ; ^ia 
diligebal terram : b'ecaufe he loDed the'groiind. He 
took delight in it, perhaps cultivated it widi 
his own hands 5 at leaft, he made huftxmdry 

honourable. 
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honourable, he knew all the value of it, and 
Was fenfible that the earth, manured with dili- 
gence and Ikill, was an aflured fource of riches 
both to the p'rince and people ; lie therefore 
thought attenaon to hulbandry' one of the prin- 
tipal duties of the fovcreigntyi though pften the 
mofl ncaiefted. fH^9^'y^\ 

The foipture lays alfo of the holy king Eze- ^^ 

kiah, Moriovir be frovided him cities and pof- 2 Chrofi. 
jfeffiom rf flocks and herds in abundance^ foir God ^^^^^-^4' 
bad given him Jkbflance very much. It is eafy to 
conceive, that the fliearing of Iheep alone, 
iwrithoik mentioning other advantages from tbeixi^ 
could not but produce a very confiderable. re- 
venue in a country, where ail almoft innume- 
tablt multitifde were continually fed. And 
hence we find; that the time for fKearing of 
4icqp was a fcafon of feftivity and rejoicing. 

Amongft tjie antlent Pagans, the riches 0^ 
the kings 0)nfifted in cattle' 5 as we find frbtp 
Larinus in Virgil, and tjlyflcs in Homer., It 
was the lanie amongj): die Rotnans, who by 
the antient laws did not pay Shes in moneys 
but in oxen and iheep. 

We mull not be furprized^ after hairing c6n- 
fcdered the great advantages produced by the 
breeding and feeding of cattle, that fo wife a 
man as Varro haS not difdained to give us an^ 
excenfive account of all the beafts, that are of 
ahy ufe to the country, either for tillage,- breeds 
br for carriage^ and the other ctfnveniencies of 
man. He fpeaks firft of fmall cattle, fheep^ 
goats, ^nd hogs. : greges. He proceeds nekt to 
the large beafts, oxen, afles,' horfe^, and ca- 
mels : armenta. And concludes with fowl,- 
i^hich may be called domcftfck animals, villa- 
iiciz pcudes ; pigeons ,• turde-doves ^ fowls , 

Vol. X. X geefe, 
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Columel. gccfe, and many others. Columella enters in- 
pracf.1.6. lo the fame detail -, and Cato the cenfor runs 
over partof.it. The latter, upon being afked 
what was the liireft and fhorteft method to en- 
fich a country -, replied, the feeding of cattle, 
which is attended with an infinity of advanta- 
ges to thofewho apply themfclves to it with di- 
ligence and induftry. 

And indeed, the beads, that labour in the 
field, render mankind continual and impor- 
tant fervices -, and the advantages he reaps from 
them, do not conclude even with their lives. 
They divide with him, or rather fpare him the 
moft laborious part of the work, without which 
the earth, however fiuitful in itfelf, would con- 
tinue barren, and not produce him any encreafe. 
They ferve him in bringing home with fafety 
into his houfe, the riches he has amafled with- 
out doors, and to carry him on his journies. 
Many of them cover his table with milk, 
cheefe, wholfome food, and even the moft ex- 
quifite diflies ; and fupply him with the rich 
materials of the ftuflS he is in want of for . 
cloathing himfelf, and with a thoufand other 
Convcniencies of life. 

We fee, from what has been faid hitherto, 
that the country, covered with com^ wine, 
flocks, and herds, is a real Peru to man, and 
a much more valuable and eftimable one, than 
that from whence he extrafts gold and filver, 
which, without the other, would not preferve 
him from perilhing with hunger, thirft, and 
cold. Placed in the midft of .a fertile territory, 
he beholds around him at one view all his riche?^-, 
and without quitting his little empire, he finds 
immenfe and innocent treafures within Ais reach. 
Thefe he regards, no doubt, a^s gifts from the 
liberal hand of that fupreme Mafter, to whom 

he 
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he is indebted for all things ; but he regards 
them alfb as the fruits of his own labour, and 
that renders them ftill more grateful to him. 

s E c T. v; 

Iwiocency and pleafure of a rural iij^, and cf 
agriculture. 

TH E revenues and profits, which arife 
from the culture of lands, is neither the 
ibie nor the greateft advantages accruing from 
it. All the authors, who have wrote upon * ru- 
ral life, have always fpoken of it with the 
higheft praifes, as of a wife and happy ftate, 
which inclines a man to juftice, temperance, 
fobriety, fincerity, and in a word, to every 
virtue ; which in a manner fhelters him from 
all paffions, by keeping him within the limits 
of his duty, and of a daily employment, that 
leaves him litde leifure for vices : lujoiry, ava- 
Tice, injuftice, violence and ambition, the almoft 
infeparable companions of riches, take up their 
ordinary refidence in great cides, which fup- 
ply them with the means and occafions : the 
hard and laborious life of the country does not 
admit of thefe vices. This gave room for the 
poets to feign, that Aftrsea, the goddels of 
juftice, had her laft refidence there, before (he 
entirely quitted the earth, 

* In mbe laxunes creator: porro qu» poflbnt dfe in to, 

ex luxuria exiftat tvaritia ne« qui ruFi|lemper liabitari, Sc in 

ccffecft: ex avaritia erum- .agro colcndo vixcrit? Quat 

* pat audacia : inde omnia fee- vita maxime disjunfla a cupi- 

lera gignuntor — In raf- ditafo, Sc cum officio con« 

ticifl moribttSy in vi€t\i ando» junfta -■ - ^ita autem ruT- 

in hac horrida incultaque vi- tica parcimonise^ diligentise, 

taifUufmodi maleficia gigni juftitise, magiftiaeft. Cscfrf 

BOD folcnt — — Cupiditatcs Rojc. Amer, n. JQ. & 75« 

Vol. X: X2 Wc 
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Wc fee in Catp the fpriu of a i»aycr \&A 
by the cottnp7-pQoplCp) wherein may be dSt 
cemed the precious tokens of tli^ antiem 
ttadition of men, who attributed eyery 
thins to God, and addre0ed thcmfelves to him 
in m their temporal n^efiities, becaufe they 
knew, he* prefided over ^ idung^,. 9ad dia( 
things depended on him» I fhaU repeat a good 
part of It, and hope it will not be unaccep- 
table. It > in aceroDAQnyy called ^/iMi^rt£r^ 
Md.accor4ii)g.to (orM SuovitaurHia^ in which 
^ cou]itry*p^le made a procefficMi TQun4 
iheir lands, aiid offered libations apd iacrifices 
to certain gods^ 

^^ Father Mars^, laid dw fcqppliant^J humbly 
*' implore and conjure yoi^ to be propitious 
<< and favouiible t9 n]io,. my family,, aAd^^ali 
^^ my dom^tick^, in regard to the occaiSon of 
•* the prcfent prpceflion in my fij^d$» JiMid% 
** andeftat^: T9 prevent,, avert, and rpTOWc 
^' &0fl;i,u9 all difeafes, l^ngwin and unknown, 
*^ deiblation&» ftprn;!^, calamities,, and pcftikr^ 
^^ tiaj air: To m^c. pur plants, cpj:f>,. vines, 
f< and ti»es,< grow anfi ,<^ine tx> perfe££ion: 
" To prefcrveour ilj^jpherd^ w^.Aock^,: To 
** ^ant thy jprefervation of life and health, to 
•'-me, my family, and all my dpn^fticks." 
Wljata reproach isitthat^ivifljiaijis, and often 
thoie whcrH^ye the greateft fhare in the goods 
of this world, fhould in tbefe days be fo litdc 
careiul to demand them from God, and be 
,alhanKd to thank him for them !. Amongft the 
Pagans, all their meals began and ended widi 
prayers, which are now banifhed from almoft 
ail our tables, 
Colum. Columella enters irito,a detail iqpontfae do- 
1. 1, c. 8. ties of the maftef or farmer^ in regard to his 
doftiefticks, which- feems full of rcafdn and hu- 
. . manity* 
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inanity. ^ Care ought «d betaken, fays lie, 

«< tbae they «re well clad, but wi^out finery r 

«« dut tfiey are defendcsd a^ainft the wind, <oid 

*^ and r^fii. tn ()ffefi»% them, » ^ me^ititi 

*« fluoakl be ^Ikved betwti^i tioo great indai-^ 

*^ genceand accefliverig(^r, in <^r to make 

^' thtm rather ifear, ^t& ^eriistice^ fev«riti(6$ 

*^ ^axd diafBfementt $ ^d iliey Hi&ttld l3e pra^ 

^^ vmted frbm dob^amtiis by dili^fl^, and 

•' their liiarfter^s prtfenee : for ga^ tonduft 

*^ coi^ifts in preventihg, iliftead cf jpHhifhing, 

c« fy^f^ WiienHit^ mrkSck^ laie fl^uldbelbiiLn. 

^< taken that they are Well tend^ atid thai;):* i« 

^V diey want for ndtMng i iAiv^Ht\k ^o^min 

<• tneam^ no makeidiftir bti(iiife& grateful tt^ 

** them.** He recommends alfo the Ikme Ofi^ 

of flaves, who oftdi ^irkod. I^d6n with c$uiins, 

and who were genet^ly ttt^ «idi j^veat rir 

gour. 

What h? &ys with wgard to dio mift^ls of Colum-in 
a country^&wily, is vcfy rtmarkahk.Provi- ?"**•*• '^/, 
dence, |n vOUlkfg man ahd w<Mnan, intended ' 

thev Ihoqld Wa matnafii^port to tiaiik dther, 
and for that mfon irfiigned to ca^sof them 
their peculiar &aQiQf4. Tte nian,'defigned 
for bufine& without doors, is obliged to expoie 
himfeif to heat and qoid ; toqhdfertsikfe woya|ba 
by fb, ^ftdjournies b^ W tp'firp^a^'ia- 
bcK^s plf ^cc and war » that is, to appfy him^ 
felF to the works o^ die fiehjf, afld 411 caivy'ing 
arms : all e^erci&s, wiMi ttqpare a bo^y ro- 
buft, and capaWe 6f bearing fktigie?. The 
woman, on the contrary, too wes^ fuftain 
thefe oMces, is rdenrei^ &r 9^&m withvi dckH^^ 
The care of the hoiife is €Oiifidcid to'her ; and 
as die prtJpcr qualities for J^^^ arc 

X 3 «WC»^ 
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attention and cxa&itudc, and fear renders us 
more exaft and attentive, it was neccjSary that 
die woman (hould be more timorous. On the' 
contrary, becaufe the man ads and labours al- 
moft always without doors, and is often ob- 
liged to defend himfelf againft injuries, God 
has iniiiied boldnefs and xourage into him. 
Hence * iix>m all ages, both amongft theGrceks 
and Romans, the govornment of the houfe de- 
volved upon the women, that their hulbands, 
after having tsanfa&ed. their bufmefs abroad, 
might return to their houies free from all cares, 
and find a perfeft tranquillity at home. 

This is what Horace deicribes (o degandy 
in one of his odes f, which Dryden tranflates 
thus : 

Butif atbafte^ and pkafirg mfe^ 
^0 eafe tbehifnefs cj his Itfc 
Divides with him bis baujbold care^ 
Such as the Sabine matrons were; 
Such as the fimft Apsdioifs bride. 

Sunburnt anajwartby ihmghflsi ht^ 
WUlfinfor winter^s nigbts provide, 
jlnd witbout noyi wUt overjee 
His Mldren^ and bis family ; 

* Nam lir a{md Graecos,: rnpiemfbrenfiumezerdlati- 
U moz apud Romanos uiquie oniim omni coxa dqxiflta pa- . 
in patrum nolborum memo- tribiis-famillas intradomdli- 
riam/ fere domefticns labor cos penates fe recipientibos, 
j&atronalis fui^ tanqiiam ad 

f Quod £ pudica mnllcr lit partem javet 
Domom atque dake& llberos, 
(Sabina ^ualis, aut.pemfta folibus 

Pemicisuxor AppaH) 
Sacnim vetnfiis extruat Ugttls IbouKl 

liiflifub advci^tamviri) • 
Claudenique textis cratibos Jtetum pecos, 

Diiienta ficcct ubera, - 

£t homa dulci vina promens dolio* 
Sajpcs jnemptia appiiict: Isc. Ho a. £/. t* 
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And Of der all things till be cme^ 
Sweaty^ and &ver4aboui^di borne i 
If Jhe intern Ms flock will f old j 

And then produce ber dairy ftore^ 
And wine to drhe away the cold^ 

And unbougbt dainties of thepodr, fc?r. 

The antients feem to have excelled them- 
fclves in treating this fubjeft, fo many fine 
thoughts and beautiful expreflions it fupplies. 
Mr. Rollin gives bere a profe iranjlation of the 
faffage * at bottom j in the Georgicks ; whicby it 
was conceived^ would be no lefs agreeable in 
Mr. Dr^detCs verfm. 

O happy J if be knew bis happy ftate^ 
^ejivain^ who^ free from buftnefs and debate y 
Recehes his eafy food from nature's band^ 
Andjufi returns of cultivated land. 

No palace J &?f. 
But eafy^ quiet ^ afecure retreat ^ 
A barmlefs life^ that knows not how to cheats 
With homebred plenty the rich owner blefsy 
And rural pleafures crown his bappinefs. 

• O fortunatos nimiam, fua fi bona norint, ^ 
Agricolas ! quibus ipia, procul difcordibus armis^ 
Ftindlt httxno facilem viflam juftiiTixna tellii^. 

S^ non, tec. 
At fccura quics, & nefcia fellcre vita 
Dives opum variarum ; at latis oda fundis, . 
Spcluncae, viviqiie lacus ; at frigida Tempc, 
Mugitufquc bourn, mollelqne fub arbore fomni - 
Non aidant : illic faltas ac luftca feramm, 
£t patiens operum, parvoque afTueta juventus. 
Sacra Dciim, (andlique patrcs. Extrcma per illos 
Jaftitia cxccdcns terris veftigia fecit. 

Firg, George* 1. 2. 

X 4 Unn^ex'd 
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Umesfdwitb quarrels^ und^utVd with tw^e^ 
^be cwifUry-king ins peaceful reoint enjoys: 
CoolgrotSj andUvi^g lakes^ the flovfty j^ 
Ofmeads^ andfireams^ that ihr<f- thevc^sgSde ; 
Jlnd Jhady grtrvesj that eafyjleep winte^ 
'jitt4 aft^ taUJbme days^ a Jjft repofe at night . 
Wild hfafis of nature in his woods dboum, 
Andyoutb^ (f labour j>atient^ plough the ground^ 
Jtfur'd to bardjhip^ andtd bdmetyfare. 
if or ve^^^dl^ ag^ is wdntihg there j . 
In great examples to the putlfut trdia : 
Npr are the gods a^d with rites propbime. 
From hence ^jfraatodi herfii^btj and p^k 
^e pxintstf her departbtg fieps appear. 

Gcorg. 1. i. KA39k 

The fine defcrijption Cicero giinestis, ii his 
cffay tipon old age, of the mannCT in iwJiich 
corn aiid grapes 'jgradiially arrive at {lerfcft 
futurity, fliows histafte tor the cotintiy life, 
and inftru£ts us, at the fame thne, in what 
m^tnner ^e Qugl«: to confidcr thofe vonderftil 
prpdii'ftions, tJjat merit Our admiration no fefs 
from theit being cdmmoh jin^ anhuah And in- 
flced, if a fimple defcription gire$ fo much plea- 
fure, what cffeft, }n a mind rationally curious, 
ought the jrealitjjltfetf to have, ahdthe aftual view 
of what paflfes in yines J^ tfieldij' of cprn^ till 
the fruits of both arc brought in, an^ laid up 
in cellars and hafnis I And as niuch may be laid 
pf all the pther Kdies, -iirith which the e^ 
annually cloaths herfelf. "♦ 

This is what makes refidence in the coun- 
try fo agreeable and deljghtfiil, artd ip Aiuch 
the defire of 'magiftrates and oerfpns employed 
in ferious and important q^ffeirs, Tired' and 
fatigued with the continual cares of the city, 

the^ 
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they ttitiirally Xry out ^wkh Honce : * « O 
i'* couniary, nyhen fliali I fee jrou ? When will 
.** it be allowed me to forget, in thy cbarntsng 
f^ retitotS) my cah» imd IblUciiude, either in 
f^ amiufing my felf with Che boc^ qftke an« 
*^ tieni3» or e^oying die pieafore x>{ hariog 
** nothfflg to do/or ft^pomig my fiflf in IWott 
5^ fluiiib^'? The poteft pfea&res sfie, no 
doiihf:, £0 be foi^od ducre. The cmntey &xm3^ . 
according to dae happy QxprefSoii jdF ide fame 
po6t» fo i*<itlVare iss to our ielires, in relieripg 
iis fr6tDp a 4diid of flaveiy, and in pbcmg tis, 
wJbc^ wetxiay ^uiftly be fa«d to live and t^ign. 
iVie eiltcry m a fliiaBner, into a converfation 
widi theltites andphms ; we qu^ftion them ^ 
wfe taake them gite^u$ ^^laccount xif the fhutft 
thfcy produce ^ and fccetve fadiekcoles as chey ^ 
hr^^jytmifiOf when dcfeAive in .bearing : H al« 
lo^og ftin^dmcsthe.^i^ rain^^ foooethnes 

# pros, ^oakidp^o.ibeii^aiam^ qiuMldo(|iie Ike^it 
Nuns: Vecenim libri9»; nunc (oxnno, Sc inectibus boii% 

. l>ucdre fbHicitae jucuhda ohlivia vltse i 

' ' O-rttral/^e^es, ^Ofereni abodes^ 
Whtftift^&jieti^ t$tmui«ti thg gods^ 
. When; nnndfs ^krti. tf f^^r and tffit^. 
And alt the tuj^ ilh rf udiou^ Ufi, '< 

ffithyou njff baffy hourt.fiaU I'tfi^lty 

• ' InfiJbeet frndiffitodei tf reft mdjoy^ 

'luh^h^i^at^idft thitfiulfmndisMrnidimfif 
Injhp, in ieifort, and mwha0 Ifb^ef -Fdnph. 

f VUitce fjlvltnuii> >' Inihi' me itddeom sfgeUi. 

HojL.'£^.i4. 1. J. 

Vivq ifc'rfigno, fimiil ifta rdiqui, &c; 

Hor; Jf/. la L I. 

I Fttodtrfqttc men(!Ux> arbore*nimc aquas 
" Culpate, none torretftia j:g»os 

Sid^ni; nunc liieihes ini^ai. H It* Od, i« 1. 3, 

l^en the land fidhf and in ittfrmU 

jdgoinfi theJimj^ryJkiesimpuUJt 

Cr-the •tdifokilamt north ffiol ftafin^oRt 

• • cxccffive 
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cxceffiv^ heats, lomerimes the fevcrity of the 
cold. It is Horace who lends them this 
langus^e. 

All I have faid fufficiently implies, that I 
fpeak no longer of that painful and laborious 
tillage, to which man was at firit condemned : 
but that I have another in view, intended for 
his pleafure, and to employ him with delight ; 
an employment perfedly conformable to his o- 
riginal inllitution, and the delign of his Crea- 
tor, as it was commanded Adam immediatdy 
after his formation. In effeft, it feems to fug- 
geft to us the idea of the toreltrial paradice, 
and to partake, in fome meafiirey of the happy 
iimplicity and innocence which reigned there. 
We find that in all times, it has beeiti the mofb 
grateful amufement of princes, and the mofi: 
powerful kings. Without mentioning die fa- 
mous hanging gardens, with whidi Babylon was 
adorned, the fcripture informs us, that Ahafu- 
eras ( Darius, fbn of Darius Hyfbi^pes ) had 
planted part of the trees of his gaitien, and that 
Eilhcr 1. he cultivated it with his own royal hands. Juffit 
5- convivium praparari in veftibulo horti 6f nemoriSy 

quod regio cultu. & manuy cmjiktm erat. [I do 
mtfind the latter part of this text in the EngUJb 
bible. ] We have faid, that Cyrus the younger 
anfwered Lyfander, who admired the beauty, 
oeconomy and difpofition of his gardens ; that 
himfelf had drawn the plan, laid them out, 
and planted many of the trees with his own 
Oc. de hands. Ego omnia ijiafum dimenfus: met funt 
Senec.tat ordineSy jnea defcriptio : multa etiam iftarum at- 
■• 59* borum mea manufuntfata. 

We Ihould never be willing to quit fo delight- 
ful a refidence, were it poffible for us to pof- 
fels it always ; and have endeavoured, at kaft 
for our confolation, to impofe a kind of illu- 
# fion 
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fion upon ourfelves, by tranfporting the country 
in a manner into the midft of cities ; not a 
limple and almoft wild country, but a trim, 
laid out^ embellifhed, I had almoft faid, painted 
cx)untry. I mean thofe adorned and el^ant 
gardens, which prefent fo grateful and fplendid 
a view to our eyes.* What beauty, riches, a- 
bundance, variety of fweets, colours and ob- 
jcdb. To fee * the unvariable conftancy and 
regularity of flowers in fucceeding each other, 
(and as much may be faid of fruits) one would 
think that the earth, attentive to pleafing its 
mafter, endeavours to perpetuate her prefents, 
by continually paying him the new tributes of 
every feafon. Wlmt a throng of reflexions does 
not this fuggeft to a curious, and ftill more to 
a religious, mind! 

Pliny, after having confefled, that no elo- 
quence was capable of expreflTing duly the in- 
credible abundance," and wonderfid variety of 
the riches and beauties, which nature fcems to . 
Ipread with complacency and delight through^ 
out gardens, adds a very juft and inftruftive re- 
mark, f ilt obferves upon the difference na- 
ture has made as to the duration Of trees and 
flowers. To the trees and plants defigned for 
the nourifliment of man with their fruits, and 
for the ftrufture of Ihips and edifices, fhe has 
granted years and even ages of time. To 
flowers and fweets, which ferve only for plea- 

* Sed Ula qiianta benignr- lAcntiquc gratia genuit : ide- 

tas natune, quod tarn multa eque fecala annofque tribuit 

ad vefcendum, tain varia, lis. Flores vero odorefque 

tamque jucunda gignit : ne- in diem gignit : magna, ut 

cue ea uno tempore anni, ut palam eH, admonitione ho* 

iemper & novicate. dele^le- mihpmyquae/pedatlffim^ flo* 

mur, Sc copia. Cic, de naf. reant, celerrime marcefTere. 

Jm^, 1. 2. n. 131. Plh. I 2. c. I. 

f Quippe reli^ua ufiis ali- 

fure^ 
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fiire, ibe has given onl^ fame mopii^m^ ^ 
days of life ; as if ihe mtehded to adtnoniib 
us, that what is molt ihining cind f^lendid fpoa- 
eft fadcs^ and pafles away with rabidity, Mai* 
herbe exprcffes this latter thoi^t in very lively 
manner, where he deplores the dcsifh ot a very 
yoyng and beautifiil perfon, 

Et rofe ella a vecu qe qui vivent les rofcs, 

,L.*efpace d*un matin. 
jlrui liv\i a rofcy as rofes live^ 

It is the great advaiitagB of agpcufture ^ 
be more ftricUy unit^ wim religion and aX^ 
moral virtue, than my o^er 9it \ which ma^e 
Cicero fay, as we have ieen,, that the country 
life came noareft to th^t of.i{ie wi&man \ that 
is, it was a kind of pradical |>x^ldcg)liy. 

To conclude thlslm^Il treat;fe wh^ I beg^ 
it, it mull: be coh&JSbd, that of all human em-r 
ployments, which have no imniediat^ idUtipn to 
Cod andjuftice, the .mofl: innocent is agricul^ 
ture. ^ It. was, as has been ^d,, that of thefirft 
man in his. Abate of irinocence and duty. It af-? 
terwards becaiine part oi the penan(:e impofed 
on him .by God. So that bpth in the ftates 
of injn,Qcei|cc and fin, * it w^s comnaanded jco 
him, andin hisDcrfoato'all his dejcencbnts. 
It is, however, .oecbfloe, in the judgpiqat ^f 
pride^ the mearieifl: and nioft contemptible of 
employments ; ,and whilft^ ufclefe arts* .wWch 
conduce only, to luaouy and v^oluptuoqfnefs, are 
protcftcd and honoured, all thofe who labour 
for the wejf^c apd. h^ppinejS of o'tl^s axe a- 
bandoned to poverty ana miiery. 

Wib hatbcrMed. Ecclcfiaft. vii. i^. 

CHAPj 



0# COMMERCE. 

C H A P T E R II. 
Of C O M M E R C E, 

ARTICLE I. 

jExceUency and advantages qf Commerce. 

IT may be faid, without fear of being fut- 
peAed of exaggeration, that commerce is 
the mofl: Iblid foundation of civil ibcietj, and 
the moil neceflary principle to unite all men^ 
of whatever country or condition they are, with 
each Qther. By its means the yrhole world iji 
but one city^ and one family. It is die Iburce 
of univerfal plenty to every part of it. The 
riches of one ^tion become thoie of all pto^ 

Ele, and no country is barren, or at leaft tenfx- 
le of its fterility. All its neceflities ate pro<- 
vided for in time from the extremities of the Ur 
niverle ; and every region is amazed to find 
itielf atx^und in foreign produ&ions, and eni^ 
Hchedwitha thouiond commodities, unknown 
toitfelf, and which however compoie all that 
is moft agreeable in life. It is by the com- 
merce of the fea and rivers, that is to fay by 
navigation, that God has united all mankind 
amongil themfelves in fo wonderful a manner, 
by teaching them * to direfl: and govern the two 
mofi: violent things^ in nature, the fea and the 
winds, and to fubflitute them to their ufes and 
occafions. He has joined the moft remote peo« 
• 

* Qaafl res violentiiSinas ter nauticaruiB rerum fcien- 
xiatura gcnuit, caram mode- tiafti. Cic, de NaU deor. L 2. 
Tationem nos foli habemus, p. 15, 
3nark at^uc vcBtonim, prop- 
pie 
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pic by this means, and prefeircd amongft the 
different nations, an image of the dependance 
he has ordained in the feveral parts of the fame 
body by the veins and arteries, 

Thb is but a weak, a flight idea, oF the ad- 
vantages arifmg from commerce to fociety in 
general. With the leaft attention to particu- 
lars, what wonders might we not difcover ? But 
this is not the proper place for fuch enquiries. 
I fhall confine my felf to one refleftion, which 
ieems very proper for our underftanding at 
once the weaKnels and grandeur of man. 

I (hall confider him at firft in the higheft de- 
gree of elevation to which he is capable of at- 
taining. I mean upon the throne : lodged in 
luperb palaces ; furrounded with all the fplen- 
dor of the royal dignity ; honoured and almoft 
adored by throngs of courtiers, who tremble 
in his prefence ; placed in the centre of riches 
and pleafures, which vye with each other for 
his favour ; and fuppbrted by numerous ar- 
mies, who wait only to obey his orders. Be- 
hold the height of human greatnefs f But what 
becomes of this lb powerful, fo awful, prince, 
if commerce happens to ceafe on a fudden ; if 
he is reduced to himfelf, to his own induftry 
and perfonal endeavours ? Abandoned to him- 
felf in this manner ; divefted of that pompous 
oudide, which is not him, and is abfolutely 
foreign to his perfon ; deprived of the fupport 
of others, he falls back into his native mifery 
and indigence ; and to fum up all in a word, 
he is no longer any thing. 

Let us now confider man in a mean condi- 
tion, inhabiting a little houfe ; reduced to iub- 
fift on a little bread, meat and drink j covered 
with the plainefl deaths ; and enjoying in his 
family, not without difficulty, the other con- 

veniencies 
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veniencies of life. What fecming folkude, what 
a forlorn ftate, what oblivion feems he in with 
regard to all other mortals ! We are much de- 
ceived, when we think in this manner. The 
whole univcrfe is attentive to him. A thou- 
fand hands work for his occafions, and to cloath 
and nourilh him. For him manufactures are 
eilablifhed, granaries and cellars filled with 
corn and wine, and different metals extrafted 
fi*om the bowels of the earth with fo much 
danger and difficulty. 

There is nothing, even to the dungs that 
minilter to pleafure and voluptuouiheis, which 
the mod remote nations are not foUicitous to 
transfer to him through the mofl ftormy ieas. 
Such are the fupplies, which commerce; or to 
fpeak more properly, divine providence, always 
employed for our occafions, continually procures 
for us all, for each of us in particular : (up- 
plies, which to judge aright of them, are in a 
manner miraculous, which ought to fill us with 
perpetual admiration, and make us cry out 
with the prophet in the tranfports of a lively 
gratitude; O Lordj what is many that tbou artpai.yvL 
mindful of btm^ or the/on of man that tbou vi-4- ^// ^//;'r/ 
fttejlhim! 

It would be to no purpofe for us to fay, that 
we have no obligation to thofe who labour for 
us in this manner, becaufe their particular inte- 
reft puts them in motion. This is true *, but 
is their work therefore of lels advantage to us ? 
God, to whom alone it belongs to produce 
good fi-om evil iticlf, makes ufe of the cove- 
toufnefs of fome for the benefit of others. It 
is with this view providence has eftabliftied fo 
wonderful a diverfity of conditions amongft us, 
and has diftributed the goods of life with fo 
prodigious an inequality. If all men were eafy 
3 '^ 



in didr fiutuoiesi were rich and ^ukat^ wbc9 
amoii^ us would give himfelf the drouble M 
till the earthy to dig in the mine^ dr td cro& 
the (eas. Poverty or covetoufiicfs ch^ge diem- 
fehres with thefe laborious^ but Ufefel^ mis. 
Froiti whence k is plain, tihat all mankind^ 
rich or poor^ powerfvd or in^ioteiit j kings or 
fabjc&Sy have x mutual depe^d»ncQ fjpon &Lch 
othor for dse demands of life i tint poor not 
lietng able to live without the ricky nor the rich 
without the labour of the poor; And it is 
comflioriCC) fiibiifting fitom. dieie different inte- 
tcSby yiAikit fiipplies mankind widi all their ne^ 
ceffidia, and ar die £ujie time with all dieir cei»-^ 
.vcmencflSB* 

ARTICLED. 

Jbaifrity nf tamnmrce. CowUries md aties mofi 
fimed fir k. 

IT is very prDbBfak, that conifnerce is n0 
lefs antient don agriculture. It b^un, as 
wasoamrad, beiwean pri^site pesToas^ mankind 
afliftiiig tadi other wiAl whatl^ever ^they had 
of ufeftil and neceffary to human life. Cain, 
no doiibe, fiipplied Aiad wddx omi, and the 
fntits of die candi for \m food^ and Abel, 
in exchange, fupplied Gaia wt^ jBcins and 
fleeces for his doathing^ and with milk, curds^ 
and ^perhaps meat &r his tal:^ Tubalcain, 
felely employed in wodcs of copper and iron^ 
for die various ufes and occaQons of life, an4 
for arms to defend men, either againft humait 
enemies or wild beafbs, was certainly obhged 
to exchange his brafe and noh works for othef 
merchandife, necefiary to feeding, cloathing^ 
and lodging him. Commerce atiierWardsy ex- 
tending 
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tending gradually from heighbouir to neighbour^ 
cftablimed itfelf between cities and adjacent 
countries, and after the deltage, enlarged its 
bounds to the extremities of the worlds 

The holy fcripfiure gives Us a very antientGen* 
example of trafiick/by. uie caravans of the Ifli^xxvii. z^ 
maelites and Midianites, to whdmjolcph waa 
fold by his bretht-en* • • They wetie upon dieir f&^^ 
turn from Gilcad with their camels hden with 
fpices, oromatidi: gbod^ and with Other pre«» 
cious merchandife of that country. Thefe they 
were carrying irito Egypt, where thetTe was a 
great demand for tiiem, occaficMied by their 
cuilom of embalming die bodies of men, after 
their death, with great care and expence» 

Homer * informs us, that it was the cuftom 
oTthe hetbick age^thc fiege rf Troy, for 
the different natbns to exchange the diings^ 
th<t wete moft . neceffary for life, with each 
other ; a proofs fays Pliny, that it was radier 
necelCty than avarice^ diat gave birth to this 
primitive commerce^ We read in the feventh 
book of thie Iliad^ that upon the arrival of cer- 
tain veflclsi the troops went in crowds to pur- 
chaJlib wine, • fome with copper, and others with 
iron» ikins, dsten^ and (laves. 

We find no navigators in hiflrory fo antient 
as the Egyptians, and Phoenicians. Thefe two 
neighbouring nations feem to have divided the 
commerce by fea between them: the Egyp- 
tians had poflefTed themielves chiefly of the 
trade of the Eaft, by the Red fea ; and the 

* Qgantum felicior^ aevo^ c&im, ibt opinor^ commercia 

cum res ipfs permutabantur vidlils gratia inventa. Alios 

inter fsCc, ficut Sc Trojatiis coriis bouniy alios ferrocap* 

tetnporibiis fafHtatuxn Ho- niyifque rebus emptitafle txa* 

mero ciedi convenit I Ita die. P//0. 1 33* c. i. 

Vot. X. Y Phfleni-' 
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Pbcvnicum&of ijm df the Wefti by the Medi« 

Wb$kt fibbulqus aui!k(3rsfay. of Qfirist who & 
the Bacchun o£ tb6 Greeks^ that henndeitook 
the cpoquriS: oC dv: Indka, » Scfbftro did a& 
terwar^, imake^ it pidbable, tfiat the 'Esfpd* 
apfrcorried, oi> a gceat tiade with the Indians. 

As ^. c<»iiiiicffce of the fifaesnictanfi was 
Tomk naorf tgi d». weft th^ that oF the Egyp^ 
tiM9| H k M/wxaitf^ dttt they an more 
c^brane^ : tiponi that acanmt bjr the GfMk 
Herod, and Rosi^Ut author^ Hferodotiis (ays^ that 
1. 1, c. I. they WW* the carriers, df the. merchandife of 
£gvpt and Affyrja,^. ^md tranjgrfhgd all thdr 
trade for ti|ftm> a&if the Egyptians had not em^ 
ptoyai th^ftWesi ia it i and t&at they have 
boSii beU^Ted the iavenix>t8> of traiiick and na- 
vig^btooii^ ihougjb: tib^ I^^pdan^ has^re a more 
Kj^timAtf cl^im to that glory. Certain it is^ 
th^ Phfi^BMiaiib diftingiuihedthemfel^moftby 
antiwt ^comndeooCf and; ani alfo a pro<^ to 
what an height of gk)ry, power, and wealthy 
a nation Is c^iaUe of raifi% idelf only by 
trade. 

. This.p^k po&fiqd a nairow tra^ft cf lamt 
Upon the fea-coaft^ and Tyre iifelf was b»ik in 
a very ;po<>r .fi>il ; ^di hsk k^ been richer tod 
more fertile, it would not have been fuffi^iwt 
for the fupj^rt of the i great nuinber df inhai^ 
tants, which the early ftioceis c^ its commerce 
drew thither* 

Two advantages made them amends fdr tbls 
defeft. They had excellent ports upon the 
coafts of their flhall flate^ particularly that of 
their capitoI> and they had naturally V) happy 
a genius for trade, thatjthey were looked upon 
as the inventors of commerce by fea, eipcei* 
ally of that carried on by long voyages. 

The 
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The l^hoenklans knew {o well how to im- 

g-ove both thefe advantages, that they iooJni 
ade thenifdves matters of the fea, and of 
trade. Libanus, and odier nei^4)ourlng nlptin- 
ta:ins, fupplying them with excellent timber for 
building of vcffels, ih a litde time they fitted 
out nilmerbm fleets of merchant-fliips, which 
hazafded voyages into untnown regions, in or- 
der to eftablifK a trade with them. They did 
not confine themfclves tp the cdafts and ports 
fef thie Medherraneani they entered the ocean 
by the (traits of Cadiz or Gibraltar^ ^d ex- 
tended their Corrrfpondcncc to the. right and 
left. As their f^ple miiltiplied almoft infi- 
nitely by the great number of ftrangers, whom 
the defire of gaih^and the dertain opportunity 
of enriching therhfelvesi drew to dieir city , 
tiie]f law themfelves in a condition to plant 
many renabte coJoniesj and jiarttciilarly the fa- 
mous one of Carthage, which^ retaining the 
Phoehiciah fpirit with regard to tramck, did 
not ^ve place to Tyre itfelf in trading, and 
iiirpaflcd it cs^ceedingly by the extent of domi*- 
hioni and the glory qr military expeditions. 

The degree of ^lory and power, to which 
commerce and nayi^tion had elevated the city 
of Tyre, rendered ft ib famous, that we could 
Tcarce belieVie there is no exaggeration in what 
profane authors report of it, if die prophets 
themfelves had not fpoke of it with ftill greater 
magnificence. Tyre, fays Ezekiel, to give us 
fome idea of its poifrerv is a fuperb veffel. ^T^^D^g^iekiel, 
have made all tiyfinp-hoards of fir-trees of Senir \ ch. xxviL 
they have taken cedars frotA Lebanon to make mafti v. 4—1 a 
for tbee. Of the oaks of Bajhan hdve they mad^ 
thine oars: the ^ tompany of the u^urites have 
made thy benches of ivory; brought out of the ijles 
cf Chittim. Fine Unrteni with broidcred work 
\VoL. X. t a from 
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from Egypt ^ was that which thou fpreadeft forth 
to be thy fail : blue and purple from the ifles of 
Elifha was that which cohered thee. The inhabi- 
tants of Zidon and Arvad were thy mariners : 
thy wife men^ O Tyrusj that were in tbee^ were 
thy pilots. The prophet, by this figurative 
language, dcfigns to Ihew us the power of this 
city. But he gives with' more energy a cir- 
cumftantia] account of the different people with 
whom it traded. The merchandifes of the 
whole earth feemed to be laid up in this city, 
and the reft of the world appeared lefe its allies 
dian tributaries. 

The Carthaginians trafficked with Tyre for 
—"I ^° ^'^ ^^^^ ^^ riches, and filled its markets with 
filver, iron, pewter, and lead. Greece, * Tu- 
bal and Mofoch, brought it flaves, and veflels 
of copper, f Thogorma fupplied it with 
horfcs and mules. || Dedam with elephants teeth 
and ebony. The Syrians expofed to fale in it 
pearls, purple, wrought cloths, lawn, filk, and 
all forts or precious merchandife. The peo- 
ple of Judah and Ifrael brought thither the fineft 
•wheat, balm, honey, oil, and fruits. Damaf- 
cus fent it excellent wine, and wool of the moft 
lively and moft exquifite dyes : other people 
fijrniflied it with iron work, myrrh, the aroma- 
tick calamus, and carpets of exquifite work- 
manfliip to fit upon. 4. Arabia, and all the 
princes of Cedar, brought thither their, flocks 

* Tuba! and Mofoch. The horfis^ of inhkh the emperors 

holy fcrifture akvays joins ¥efer<ved the heft fir their cwn 

thefe two people, fhe latter ftahUs, 

intends Mufcoiy ; the firmer^ || Dedam. The feopU rf 

^mthout douhtf ^was its neigh- Arabia, 
hour. \, Arabia, Deferta, Ce? 

f Thogorma. Cappadocia, dar nvas near it^ 



from whence came the fineft 
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of lambs, Iheep,- and goats. Saba * and Re- 
ma, the mod excellent perfumes, precious i 
ftones , and gold ; and others cedar-wood, 
bales of purple, embroidered cloathing, and 
every kind of rich goods. 

I fhall not undertake to diftinguifti exaftly 
the fituation of the different nations, of whom 
Ezekiel Ipeaks, this not being the, proper place 
for fuch a dilquifition. It fuffices to oblerve, 
that this long enumeration, into which the holy 
ipirit has thought fit to defcend with regard 
to the city of Tyre, is an evident proof, that 
its commerce had no other bounds than the 
world, as known at that time. Hence it was 
confidered, as the common metropolis of all 
nations, and as the queen of the fea. Ifaiah 
paints its grandeur and ftate in moft lively, but 
very natural, colours, where he fays, that Tyre 
wore the diadem upon her brows •, that the 
moft illuftrious princes of the univerfe were her 
correfpondents, and could not be without her 
traffick ; that d\e rich merchants, enclofed with- 
in her walls, were in a condition to dilpute pre- 
cedency with crowned heads, and pretended, at 
leaft, to an equality with them: Who i^^i&ifai. xxiiL 
taken this cmnfel againft TyrCy the crowned city^ 8. 
wbofe merchants are princes^ whofe traffickers are 
the honourable of the earth. 

I have related elfewhere the deftruftjon of the 
anticnt Tyre by Nebuchadonofor, after a fiege 
of thirteen years \ and the eftabliflimeiit of the 
new Tyre, which Ibon pcpofleflcd itfelf of the 
empire of the fea, and continued its commerce 
with more fuccefs, and more fplendor than be- 
fore I till at length, being ftormed by Alex- 

* Saba and Renu. Piofle quitj mentions the riches and 
if 4rdna F^Ux. 4//«»^*- Jfices pf this peppk* 

Y 3 ' andcr 
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ander t)^ Great, he dejprived it of its maritime 
ftrength and trade, which were traasfened to 
Alexapdria^ as we ^all iopn (ee. 

WhjiUlt both tbe old and new Tyre experi* 
enced fuch great revo}^ti(Hi$, Cartbagje, the 
moft con&)e^J;)lecf fheir colpiyes, was Income 
very floaiimihg. Traffick had given it birth ; 
tiaffick augmented it, and put it into a con- 
dition to difputc die empire of the world for 
many years with Ronie. Itsikuatipn was much 
inore sbdyantajjious tha^ that of Tyre. It W9$ 
equally Qi^ant firooi all die cstreimtie^ of the; 
IS^editerran^ ica ^ w^ the coaft <^ Africa, 
upon which it was fituated, a vaft and £brcile 
region, fupplied it abundantly lyith the com 
ncccfliiy to its fuhfiflance. With fuch advan^ 
tgiglfs thpie Africans , makjng ^ beft ufe 
fif th^ h^ppy gcnios &r trade and navjg$aion» 
which they JuMfbrcaight frpni Fhoenicia, atialo- 
ed fo great a k^o^ledjg? of the Tea, that in 
that point, according tp tte ceftimony of Po- 
lybius, no nation was equj^ tp them. By this 
Hieans t$ey rofe to fucli an height pf power, 
that in the begiiviing of their third war with 
th?' Romans, which occaiipned their final rain^ 
Cart;liage had feven Kundr^ thou£uid inhabit 
Uht;s^ and three hundred cities in its dependance 
upon the contineni: of Africa only. They had 
been maftcrs hot only of the jra^ of land ex- 
tending from the great Syr^ to the pillars of 
HfercuTeSj, but aifo of that which ext^s itfelf 
from the Ikmc pillars to the fouthwafd, where 
Hanno, the Carthaginian, had founded jK> many 
cities, and fettled^ Qiany colonies. In Spain, 
which they had ^iTioft entirely cpnqper^d, Af- 
dnibal, who commanded there after Barca, 
Hannibal!s father, had founded Carthagena, 
one of the mpft 0lebrated cities of thofe times. 
.■:'■' Great 
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Great part alfo of Sicily, tmcl S^irdinia fiad for- 
merly fqbmitidcl tp their yoke* ' 

FoAertr^ mig^ have been indei»ted fer gi^eat 
lights to the two illitftrio^ momyiffents of th^ 
navigation of this people^ in the hiftory of thd 
voyages of H^uyK>, ftiled kii^ of the C^rthar 
l^inians, and of Imilco, if tinte haid prtftrvti 
them. The firf): related the vbyagies he h^d 
maiie in die ocetti beyond die ^'Alsa:$ of H^-^ 
cules, along the weftem coa^ of A&icai aM 
(he other his on the weftern coaft of Europe^ 
both by the oitler of the fenatte of Carthage* 
Bat time h^ confumed tdno^ writing. 

This people ipared ifieither pkitis nor eic4 
pencesto bring navigation to perfe^io!^« That 
was their only lludy. The oth^ arts and fcir 
cnces were not cultivated at CarAa^e. Th^ 
4iid not pique themfelves. upon pohte know- 
ledge. They prof^flfed neither poetry, elo^ 
quence, nor philofophy. The youtiig people^ 
frpm tl^eir infancy, heard of nothing in conf- 
verfation, but merchandife, accounts, fhips, 
and voyages. Addreifs in commeroe wai^ a ktn^ 
of inheritance in the families, an4 was the beA 
f)art of their fortunes ; and as they addted their 
own obfervations to the experience df theit- fa- 
thers, we ought nQt to be furprii^d, thaf thw 
a;bility in this w^y always increa&d^ and macfe 
^eh a wonderful prc^rc$. \ 

Hence it was t$at commerce raiftd Carthage 
to fo high ^ degree of wealth and power, that 
it cofl the Romans two wars ; the onjp of twenty 
threci, and the c^er of feventeen^ years, bbth 
bloody and dQubdul, to fubdue that rival ; 
and tfxat at laft, viftorious Rome did not bdieve 
it in her power to fobj^ ^r enemy entirely^but 
by depriving her of the refources fhe mi^ 
(till hav^ fovS^ m trade, and whi^> diffing fo 
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long a.fcries of years» had fupported her a- 
gainft all the forces ci the repubUck. 

Carthagie had never been. more powerful by 
fea, than when Alexander befi^ed Tyre, the 
metropolis of her people. Her fortune began 
to decline from that time. Ambidon was the 
ruin oif the Carthaginians. Their being weary 
of the pacifick condition of merchants, and 
preening the glory of arms to that of traffick, 
coft them dear, , Their city, which commerce 
had peopled with fo great a multitude of in- 
habitants, faw its nymbers diminiih to fupply 
troops, and recruit armies. Their fleets, ac» 
cuftomed to tranfport merchants and merchan- 
di&9 were no longer freighted with any thing, 
biit munitions of war and. foldiers ; and out of 
(he wifeft and moft fuccefsful traikrs, they c^ 
jedled officers and generals of armies, who ac- 
quired them an exalted d^eeof glory indeed^ 
but one of fhort duration, and foon followed 
Vith their utter min. 

The taking of Tyre by Al«ander the Great, 
^d the founding of Alexandria, which foon 
followed, pcpaftoned a great r-evqlution in. the 
^fFf^irs of commerce. That new fettjement was, 
without difpute, the greateft, the mofl: noble, 
the wifefl, t^nd ^e moft ufefyl^ design that con* 
queror ever formedt 

It was not poiTible to find a more happy fitu- 
^tion, iK)r one more likely JP become the mart 
for all the merch?uidife of the eafl and weft. 
That city had on one fide a free commerce with 
Afia, and the whole Ea^:, by the Red fca. The ' 
/ame fea^ and the river Nile, g^ye it ^ commu- 
nication with the vafl and rjch cpqntries of £• 
thiopia. The commerce of the reft of A|rica 
and Eurppe was open to it by the lylJediterra- 
peans suid fpr ihe igland trade pf jkgypt, Ithad 

befidei 
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beddes the navigation of the Nile, and the ca- 
nals cut out of it, the afOftance of the cara- 
vans , fo convenient for the fccurity of mer- 
chants, and the conveyance of their cfFefts. 

This induced Alexander to believe it a 
proper place for founding one of the fineft cities 
and ports in the world. For the ifle of Pha- 
ros, which at that time was not joined to the 
continent, fupplied him with the happieft fitua- 
tion, after he had joined them by a mole, ha- 
ving two entrances, in which the veflels of fo- 
reign nations arrived from all parts, and from 
whence the Egyptian (hips were continually 
failing to carry their feftors, and commerce, 
to all parts of the world then known. 

Alexander lived too fliort a time to fee the 
haj^y and flourilhing condition, to which 
commerce raifed his city. The Btolomies, to 
whofe (hare, after his death, Egypt fell, took 
care to improve the growing trade of Aleican- 
dria, and foon raifed it to a degree of perfec- 
tion and extent, that made Tyre and Carthage 
be forgotten, which for a long feries of time, 
had tranfafted, and engroffcd to themfelves, 
the commerce of all nations. 

Of all the king? of Egypt, Ptolomaeus Phi- 
ladelphus was the prince, who contributed moft 
to the bringing of commerce to perfeftion in 
his country. For that purpofe he kept great 
fleets at fea, of which Athenaeus gives us dieAthcii.K5r 
number, and defcription, that cannot be read?' ^^3* 
without aftonifhment. Bcfides upwards of fix- 
icore fail of galleys of an extraordinary fize, 
he gives him more than four thoufand other 
ihips, which were employed in the fervice of 
the ftate, and the improvement of trade. 
He poflefied a great empire, which he had 
formed, by extending the bounds of the king- 
dom 
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dooi of E^ypt into Afrka, Ethiopia^ Syria, 
and beyond the iea> havk^ made kunfelf maf- 
tar of Cilicia, Painphylia, Lyda, Guia, and 
the Cydades, pofibffiqg aloM^ four thxx^tai 
qtks in hit donHniem. To ndie the happinel^ 
oif thefe proYinoes as high as pdChle, he en- 
deavoured to drav into diem, by oommeroe, 
the richer and cpHUHodkies aS the l&ft i and 
to facilitate their paflage, h^ built a city exn 
|>rcfsly on the wetcem cqaft ^ the Red fea, cue 
a canal from Coptus fo that ^, and cseoM 
houfes to be erei^ed along that canal, for the 
Vol. VII. convenience of naeFchants and tniveUer3« as } 
p- 3®6- have ohfenred in its j^ace. 

It was die conyeojeiKe of this ftap^e for 

fiierchandiie at Alezandria, «hich difiiiled 

immenie riches over all Egypt } riclies fo 

Gc.tpid.con(iderMc^ that it is afllfmed^ the cuftoms 

Strab. 1. only for the imponta^jon and esqiortation of 

«7 P798mei3chan4ifc at the p<Mt of Alexandria, a^ 

mcRinted yearly to more than thirty-feven mil- 

lions of livres, though moft of the Ptolom^ps 

were moderate enough in the imppfts they laid 

en their people. 

Tyre, Carthage, and Alexandria^ were, wkh- 
out difpute, die moft famous cities of anti- 
quity for commerce : It v/as aUb followed with 
fucceis at Corinth, Rhodes, Marfeilles, and 
many other cities, but not with fuch extent 
and reputation. 
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A ET J GJLE III. 

^f e^d anS ntateriak tf ^trntneru. 

TH £ pa£^ of Ezekiel, ixfiiich I haw 
cited in i^^ar d to Tyre^ iodudes almoft 
^11 the mj^teriuls, m wfaidx the ajatient com* 
merce cooJSflxid : Gold, filver, nxm, copper^ 
pn, kad, pearls, diamonds, and all forts o( 
prtdpus ftones; pi?rple, ftuffi, doths, ivoiy, 
^bony, cedar, myrrfa, aromadck reeds, or the 
Calamus ( perfqmes, flar^ faorfes, mules, grain^ 
wine, cattle, aod in a leonU all kind of pre* 
cious merchandile. I ihall not dwell here upon 
^y thin^, hax wimt relates to niines of irons 
cqppcr, gold, filrer, pearls, purple, andiilk^ 
nor troit even thefe heads with any great extent. 
Pliny the naturalift will be my ordinary guide 
as to thole of my iut^fls he has wrote upon. 
And I fhall make great ufe of the learned re-» 
marks of the author of die natural hiftory of 
gold and filver, extrafted from the thirty .^tkinl 
))Ook of Pliny, and printed at London. 

SECT. I. 

ISnes of iron. 

IT is certain, that the ufe of metals, eipe- 
dally of iron and copper, i$ almoft as old 
^ the world : but it does not appear, that gold 
or iUver were much regarded in the firft ages% 
iSolely intent upcui the neceflities of life, the 
jiril inhabitants of the earth did what new co*- 
lohies are obliged to do. They applied them* 
^ves in buUdug them houfest clearing lands, 
^ - > - and 
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and furnifhing themfelves with the inftrumetits 
neceflary for cutting wood, hewing ftone, and 
other mechanical ufes. As all thefe took could 
be formed only of iron, copper, or fteel, thofe 
eflential materials became, by a neceflary con- 
fequence, the principal obiefts of their purfuit, 
Thofe, who were fcttledf in countries which 
produced them, were not long without]|knowing 
their importance* People came from all parts in 
queft of them ; and their land, though in ap- 
pearance poor and barren in every other rcfpeCt, 
became an abundant and futile ibil to them. 
They wanted nothing having that merchandife ; 
and their iron bars were ingots, which procu- 
red them all the conveniencies and elegancies of 
life. 

. It would be very gratcfal to know where, 
when, how, and by whom thefe materials were 
firft difcovered. Concealed as they are from 
our eyes, and hid in the bowels of the earth in 
fmall and almoll imperceptible particles, which 
have no apparent relation, pr vifible difpofition 
for the different works compofed of them, who 
was it that inftruded man in the ufes to be 
made of them ? It would be doiog chance too 
much honour, to impute to it this difcovery. 
The infinite importance, and almoft indifpenfi^ 
ble neceflity for the inftruments, with which 
they fupply us, well defbrve, that we ihould 
acknowledge it to proceed from the concurrence 
and goodnefe of tne divine providence. It is 
true, that providence commonly takes delight 
in concealing its moft wonderfiil gifts under 
events, which have all the appearance of chance 
and accident. But attentive and re%ious eyes 
are not deceived in them, and eafily difcover, 
under thefe difguifes, the beneficence and libe- 
rality of God, fp niuch the more worthy of ad- 
miration 
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miration and acknowledgment,; as lefs vifible 
to man. This is. a truth confeflfcd by the Pa-. 
gans themfelves, as I have already obferved 
clfewhere. 

It is remarkable, that * iron, which of all 
metals is the moft neceflary, is alfo the moft 
common, the eafieft to be found, leis deep in 
the earth than any other, and mofl: abundant. 

As I find little in Pliny upon the manner i» 
which the antients difcovcred and prepared me- 
tals, I am obliged to have rccourfe to what the 
moderns fay upon that head ; in order to give 
the reader, at leaft, fome flight idea of the iifual 
methods in the difcovery, preparation, and melt- 
ing of thofe metals s which were in part prac- 
tifedby the aptients. 

The nutter, from which iron is extra&ed, pu^j.^^^ 
( which the term of art calls iron-are ) is found c. 14, 15. 
in mines of different d^th, fometimes in ftones 
as big as the fift, and fometimes only in fand. 

After having amafled the quantity of matter 
to be melted, it is put into large furnaces, where 
a great f|re has been kindled. When the ore 
is melted and well flcimmed, they make it run 
out of the furnace through a hole prepared for 
that purpofe, fi"om which, running with rapi- 
dity like a torrent of fire, it falls into different 
moulds, according to the variety of works to 
be caft, as kettles, and fuch kind of utenfils. 
In the fame manner they form alfo the large 
lumps of iron, .called Jbwsy of di%rent fizes, 
which weigh fbmetime^ two or three thoufand 
pounds,' and upwards. Theie are afterwards 
carried to the forge, or ibundary, to be forged or 

* Ferri metalla ublque ferri largiilima eft. P/in. L 
propem odum rcperiuntur — 34. c. 14. 
Meullorum olomium vena 

fined 
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fined with tbe lAftance of in9b, li^hicH keep 
g^thaimneis coiicmifitfijr gomg: 

Smci k z load of iron refined and ^r9ied 

by fire; Which renders it whiter,- more SAidj 

and cf a finaUer atfd finfer grain. It Is the 

hardefr cf all metab trtien prepaMi' and /fut^ 

SoUttda^^ as it oi%fat. That /m^ isT derived f¥bmt 

*P^ cold water, tmd lequires a nfc6 ateortion in the? 

■^ workman, in takkig die fteel out of die iSre^ 

when it has attained a cereaui degree of Heat. 

When wt cof^den- a (harp and well-poliflied 
kn% or noEor, oould we belitft it was poffibk 
to form them out <^ a litde eardi,* or fiime 
bbckilh ftones? What dHKrence is there be- 
tween fo rude a matter, sOid fuck peliflted and 
ihining inftruments ! Of what is not human 
indufl^ capable I 

Mr. Reaumur * oUerves, in inking o^ 
iron, one thing well-worfty of observation. 
Thd* fire feldom or ever renders it fo liqidd a^ 
iC does gold, bnUs, pewter, and lead ; of alt 
tnecab, however, there is liot one diat takes the 
mould fo peiftdly, infinuates itfelf fo well intof 
the moft minute pans of it, and receives im-^^ 
preffions with fuch exaftitfide. 

SEC t. ii. 
Mn^i of copper or brifi. 

COPPER, whichis odterwife called hts&i 
is an hard, diy^ weig^ metal! It b 
taken out of mines like other itlefab, whene it 
is found as well as iron, either in powder oi^ 
fione. 

Before 
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Before it is melted, it mtiSt be walhed very 
much, in order to feparate the earth from it^ 
with which it ia mixed. It is afterwards melted 
in the furnaces by great fires, and when melted, 
poured ofF into moulds; The copper, which 
has had onty one melting, is the cothmon and 
cM-dinary copper. 

To ♦ rehder it purer and finer, it is melted 
onori or twice more. When it has paflcd the 
fire feveral tiqoes, and the grofieft parts are fe* 
pareted fipom it, it is called Rtffittei or the 
purdt andfineft copper. 

Copper is naturally red^ of which brals is a 
fj^es made yellow with Lapis calaminaris. 

The Lapis talaminarisj which is alfo called 
Cadma +, is a mineral or foffile, which found- 
ers ufe to change the colour of copper yellow. 
This fl!bne does not become yellow, till after it 
has been baked in the manner of bricks ; it is^ 
then 'ufed eidier to make yellow, or encreafe, 
the red fine copper. 

The yellow copper orbrafs is therefore a 
mixture of the red. With lapis calaminaris^ which 
aliments its weight from ten to fifty in the 
hundred, according to the different goodnefs 
of the copper. Ft is called alfo Latten^ and in' 
the Roman language Aurichalcum: 

Bronze is a made metal, confiflting of a mix- 
ture of fevenU metals. 

For the fine fbttucs of this metal, Ae mix- 
ture is half fine copper and half brafs. In tho 
ordinary fort, the mijtture is of pewter, and 
fometimcs of lead, to fave cofl. 

• Praeterea fcmcl reco. €ft modo cffoditur igni^ue 

^tiunt: quod fepiiw fccTiffe, perficituf. Fit U o. lapide 

bonitati pluricniin confcrt aerofo, quem vocant Cai- 

fiin, 1.34. c. 8. tniam. Flin, 1. 3.4. c. 1. 

t Vena [xrb] quo diQam 

There 
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There is alfo another fpecies of mixed cop-- 
per, called by die French Fontej which differa 
from die Bronze^ only by being more cm: lefe 
mixed. 

The art of founding, or, as it is vulgarly 
called, of eafting in brafs, is very antient. All 
ages have made their veflels, and other curious 
works in metal. Cafting muft have been very 
common in Egypt, when the Ifraelites left il^ zs 
they could form in the defart, without any 
fflreat preparations^ a ftatup with lineaments and 
mape, reprefenting a calf. Soon after they 
made the molten fea, and all other veilels for 
the tabernacle, and afterwards for the temple* 
It was not uncommon to form fbtues of plates 
hammered into form, ai)d rivetted tpgetho:. 

The invention of thefe images, either call or 
hammered, took birth in the Eaft, as well as 
idolatry, and afterwards communicated itielf to 
Greece, which can:ied the art to the higheft de- 
gree of perfefiEion, ! . 

The moft celebrated and valuable copper a- 
mongft the Greeks, was that of Corinth, of 
which I have fpoken elfewhere, and that of De-. 
los. Cicero * joins them together in one of his 
orations, where he mentions a vefTel of brafs, 
called autbepfa^ in which meat was dreft with 
very little fire, and almoft of itfelf : this veffel 
was fold fb dear, that thofe who pafTed by, and . 
heard thje fum bid for it at the fale, imagined 
the purchafe of an eflate was in queflioni . 

It is faid, that brafs was ufed before iron for 
the making of arms. It certainly was fo before 
gold and filver for money, at fern with the Ro- 

• Domus refcrta vafis Co- eft, ut qui praetereuntes pre- 

rinthiis & Dcliacis : in qui- * tium cnumerari audiebant, 

bus eft authepfa ilia, quam fundumvsenireaibitrarentur. 

ta^Lto prctio nuper mercs^tus OrtU.fro Rofc, Jmcrc^ niJS* 

mans. 
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mans. It confifted at firft in lumps of brafi, 
of different bignefs, and was taken by weight, 
without having any fixed mark or figure upon 
it ; from whence came the form of fpeaking 
«led in fales, per as &f libram. Servius Tul- 
lius, the fixth king of the Romans, was the 
firft, that reduced it to form, and ftampt it 
with a particular impreffion. ^ And as at that 
time the greateft riches confifted in cattle, oxen^ 
iheep, hogs, &c. the figure of thole animals, 
or of their heads, was ftamped upon the firft 
money that was coined, and it was called pecu- 
ma J from the word pcus^ which fignifies cattle 
in general. It was not till the coniGilfhip of ^^- ^J*^ 
Q. Fabius and Ogulnius, five years before the ^' ' 
finl Punick war, in the 485th year of Rome, 
that filver fpecies was ufcd at Rome. They, 
however, always retained the antient language 
and denomination^ taken fi-om the word iss^ 
brafi. From thence the expreflion, ibs grave^ 
( heavy brafe ) to fignify, at leaft in the ori- 
gin of that term, the ajfes of a pound weight i 
/Brarium^ the pubHck treafory , wherein, in 
antient times, there was only Iwafs-money > 
as dienum^ borrowed money •, with many others 
of like fignification. 

* Senrios Rex^ primus Signatam eft nota pecucUini; 
jfignavit an. Antca nidi a- unde pecunia appelUta PM9» 
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SECT. IIL 

Mines of gold. 

Plin.i.33. 'T* O find gold, fays Pliny, we have three 

c. 4. X diflfeitnt methods. It is extraded either 

fi-om rivers, the bowels of the earth, or the 

ruins of mountains, by undermining and throw- 

ing them down. 

I. Gold found in rivets. 

Gold is gathered in fmall grains, or little 
quandties upon the ihores of rivers, as in Spain 
upon the brink of the Tagus, in Italy upon the 
Po, in Thrace upon the Hebrus, in Afia upon 
the Paiftolus, and laftly, upon the Ganges in 
India ; and ^ it is agreed, that the gold found 
in this manner is the beft of all j becaufe having 
\ long ran through rocks, and over lands, it has 
had time to cleanfe and purify itielf.. 

The rivers I mention were not the only ones 
in which gold wai. to be found. Our Gaul 
Diod.l-s.had the fame advantage. Diodorus fays, that 
nature had given it gold in a peculiar manner, . 
without obliging the natives to hunt after it 
with art and labour ; that it was mingled with 
the fands of the rivers ; that the Gauls kneW 
how to walh thofe fands, extraft the gold, and 
rtielt it down ; and that they made Aemfelves 
rings^ bracelets, girdles, and other ornaments 
of it. Some rivers of t^rance are f faid to 
have retained this privilege: the Rhine^ the 

* Nee ullum abfolutum f Mefhon-s rf tht Acud. f 

auram eft, ut curfo ipfa tri- ScUfu/s, an. 1718. 



tuc[ue perpplitum. PJiit. 
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Rhone, the Garonne, the Doux in Franche- 
Comte, the Ceze, and the Gardon, which 
have their fources in the Cevennes, the Ariege 
in the country of Foix, and fonie others. The 
gathering of it indeed does not turn to any con- 
fiderable account, fcarce fuiEping to the main- 
tenance of the country-people, who employ 
themfelves for fome months in that work. They 
have fometiroes their lucky days, when they 
get more than a piftole for their trouble ; but 
they pay for them on others, which produce 
little or nothing, 

2. Gold found in the bowels of the earth. 

Thpfe who fearch after gold , begin^ by finding 
what we call iii French, la Manne^ manna^ a kind 
of earth, which by its colour, and the exhalations 
that rife from it, informs thofei who under- 
ftand hiines, that there is gold underneath it. 

As foon as the vein of gold appears, the 
water muft be turned oiF, and the ore dug out 
Induftrioufly, which mUft be taken away, and 
waftied in proper lavers. The ore being put into 
then), a ftreanl of water is poured on continually 5 
in proportion to the quantity of the ore to be 
walhed ; and to aflift the force of the water, an 
iron fork iis ufed, with which the ore is ftirred, 
and broke, till nothing remains in the laver, but 
a fediment of black fand, with which the gold 
is mingled. This fediment is put into a large 
wooden difti, in the midft of which four or 
five deep lines are cut, and by wafliing it, and 
ftirring it well in feveral waters, conje£lura^ the 
terrene parts diflblve; and nothing remains but 
pure gold duft. This is the method now ufed see Dia. 
in Chili, and the fame as was praftifed in the tf Com- 
time of Pliny : ^urum qui qucsrunt^ ante omnia ^f!"^^: 

Vo-L. X. z % M^^i^l.l^^" 
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figullum tollunt : ita vacatur indicium. Alveus 
hie eji : arena: lavantur^ atque ex eo quod refeditj 
conjeStura capitur. Every thing is compre- 
hended in thefe few words. Solium : which 
is what the French call la manne^ or manna. 
jilveus hie eft : that is, the vein of gold ore. 
jirefja lavantur : this implies the lavers. Jl- 
que ex eo quod re/edit : this the fediment of black 
fand, in which the gold is contained. Conjee- 
tura captur : here the ftirring of the fediment, 
the running off of the water, and the gold-duft 
that remains, are intimated. 

It fometimes happens, that without digging 
far, the gold is found upon the fuperficies of the 
earth: but this good-fortune is not frequent, 
Plinv. though there have been examples of it. For 
ibid. not long ago, fays Pliny, gold was found in 
this manner in Nero's reign, and in fo great a 
quantity, that fifty pounds a day, at leaft, has 
been gathered of it. This was in Dalmatia. 

It is commonly neceflary to dig a great way, 
and to form fubterraneous caverns, in which 
marble and fmall flints are found, covered with 
the gold. Thefe caverns are carried on to the 
right or left, according to the running of the 
vein ; and the earth above it is lupported with 
ftrong props at proper diftances. When the 
metallick ftone, commonly called the ore in 
which the gold forms itfelf, is brought out of 
the mine, it is broke, pounded, wafhed,' and 
put into the furnace. The firft melting is called 
only fiiver, for there is always Ibme mingled 
with the gold. 

The fcum, which rifcs in the furnace, is cal- 
led Scoria in Latin. This is die drofe of the 
metal, which the Rrc throws up, and is not pe- 
culiar to^ gold, but common to all metallick 
bodies. This dro6 is not thrown away, but 

pounded 
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pounded and calcined over again, to cxtraft 
what remains of good in it. The cruciblCy ^^ 'sca/Ud 
in which this preparation is made, ought to be^^^"'***- 
of a certain white earth, not unlike that ufed 
by the potters. There is fcarce any other, 
which can bear the fire, bellows and exceflSvc 
heat of this fubftance melted. 

This metal is very precious, but cofts infinite Dio<l- 1. 3. 
pains in getting it. Slaves and criminals con- 
demned to death, were employed in working 
the mines. The thirft of gold has always ex- 
tinguilhed all fenfe of humanity in the human 
heart. Diodorus Siculus obferves, that thefc 
unhappy creatures, laden with chains, were al- 
lowed no reft either by night or day ; that they 
were treated with exceflive cruelty ; and that 
to deprive them of all hopes of being able to 
elcape by corrupting their guards, foldiers were 
chofen for that office, who Ipoke a language 
unknown to them, and with whom, in confe- 
quence, they could have no correlpondence nor 
form any con^iracy. 

3. Gold found in the mountains. 

There is another method to find gold, which pu^jj^^^ 
r^ards properly only high and mountainous c. 4. 
places, fucn as are frequently met whh in 
Spain. * Thefe are dry and barren mpuntains 
in every other refpeft, which arc obliged to 
give up their gold, to make amends, in fome 
meafure, for their fterility in every thing elfe. 

The work begins at firft by cutti^^ great 
holes in the right and left:. The mountain it- 

• Caeteri montes Hiifpa- huic bono fertilcs cffc ca- 
niarum aridi ftcrilefque, in guntur, Plin, 
quibus nihil aliud gignatur, 

Z 3 felf 
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felf is ^terwards attacked by the affiftance k£ 
torches and lamps. For the day is loon loft, 
and the nig^t continues as long as the work; 
that is^ for fcveral months. Before any great 
progrefs is made, ^reat flaws appear in the 
earth, which falls idj and often crufhes the poor 
miners to death; fb that, fays * Pliny, people 
are much inore bold and venturous in fearching 
after pearls at the bottom of the waves in the 
Eaft, than in digging for gold in the bowels of 
the earth, which is become by our avarice more 
dangerous than the fea itfclf. 

It is therefore neceflaxy in thefc mines, as 
well as in the firft I fpoke of, to form good 
arches at proper diftances, to fupport the hoj- 
lowed mountain. There are great rocks and 
veins of ftone found alfo in thcfe, which muft 
be brpkc by fire and vinegar. But as the 
fmoke and.fteam would foon fuffocate the work- 
men, it is often more neceflary, and efpecially 
when.; the i^ork is a little advahced, to break 
thofe enormous mafies with pickro^cs and 
crows, and to cut away large pieces by degrees, 
which muft be given from hand to h^nd, of 
from ihdulder to' fhoulder, till thrbwri but of 
the rn^inei Day jind night are pafled in this 
'manqerl Only the hindmoft workmen fee day- 
light j. all the reft work by lamps. ' If the rock 
IS foun<i to be too Ibng:^ or too thick, they pro- 
ceed on tlje. fide, and tari;y on the yrork m a 
curve line. . - . 

When, the work is finiftxed, and the fubter- 
rariepuspaiTages carried their proper length, 
they cut away the props of the arches, that 

• TJt jam min&s temcra- to noccntiores fecimua tcixas. 
Hum Videatuf e profurido f/w, 
maris petorc toargaritas : tan- 

had 
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had been formed at due diftances from each 
other. This is the ufual fignal of the ruin 
which is to follow, and which thofe who are 
placed to watch it, perceive firft, by the fink;* 
ing in of the mountain, which begins to ihake : 
upon which they immediately, either by hal- 
lowing, or beating upon a brazen inftrument, 
give notice to the workmen to take care of 
themfelves, and run away the firft for their own 
fafety. The mountain, fapped on all fides in 
this manner, falls upon itfelf, and breaks to 
pieces with a dreadful noife. The * vidkori-^ 
ous workmen then enjoy the fight of nature o- 
verturned. The gold, however, is not yet 
found 5 and when they began to pierce the hill, 
they did not know whether there was any in it. 
Hope and avarice were fufEcient motives for 
undertaking the labour, and confronting iiich 
dangers. 

But this is only the prelude to new toils, ftill 
greater and more heavy than the firft. For 
the waters of the higher neighbouring moun* 
tains muft be carried through very f long 
trenches, in order to its being poured with im- 
petuofity upon the ruins they have formed, and 
to carry off the precious metal. For this pur* 
pofe new canals muft be made, fometimes high- 
er or lower according to the ground, and hence 
the greateft part of the labour arifcs. For the 
level muft be well placed, and the heights well 
taken in all the places, over which the torrent is 
to pafs to the lower mountain, that has beei\ 
thrown down j in order that the water may 
have fufficient force to tear away the gold 

• Spcftant viftores rui- + A ccAtefuno plenimque 
nam naturae : nee tamen ad- lapide. 
hucauramcft. P/in. 

Z 4 whercycc. 
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wherever it paffes, which obliges them to make 
it Ml from the greateft height they can. And 
as to the inequality of the ground in its courfc, 
they remedy that by artificial canals^ which 
preferve the defcent, and keep the watef 
within their bounds. And if there are any 
large rocks, which oppofe its paflagc, they muft 
be hewn down, made level, and have tracks 
cut in fherii for the wood-work, which is to 
receive and continue the canal. Having united 
the waters of the higheft neighbouring moun- 
tains, from whence they are to fall, they make 
great refervoirs, of the breadth of two hun- 
dred, and the depth of ten^ {ecu They gene- 
rally leave five openings of three or four feet 
fquare, to receive the water at feveral places. 

Afi:er which, when the refervoirs are full, 
they open the fluice, from whence falls fo vio- 
lent and impetuous a torrent, that it carries 
away all before it, and even ftones of confidc- 
table magnitude- § 

There is another work in the plain at the 
foot of the mine. New trenches muft be dug 
there, t^hich form feveral beds for the falling of 
the torrent from height to height, till it dif- 
charges itfelf into the fea* But to prevent die 
gold from being carried oflf with the current, 
they lay, at proper diftances, good dams of 
IJlex^ a fort of fhrub much relembling our rofe- 
mary, but fomething thicker of leaves, and 
confequently fitter for catching this prey as in 
nets. Add to this, that good planks are ne-, 
ceflary on each fide of thefe trenches, to keep 
the water within them ; and where there are any 
dangerous inequalities of ground,thefe new canals 
muft be fupported with * fliores, till the torrent 



• Machims tofufport thofi canals made of board. 
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lofes Itfelf at laft in the fand of the ocean, in 
the neighbourhood of which the mines com- 
monly are. 

The gold got ift this manner at the feet of 
mountains, has no need of being purified by 
fire 5 for it is at firft what it ought to be. It 
is found in lumps of different bignefs, as it is 
alfo in deep mines, but not fo commonly. 

As to the wild rofemary branches ufed on 
this occalion, they are taken up with care, 
dryed, and then burnt ; after this the alhes arc 
walhed on the turf, upon which the gold faHs, 
and is eafily gathered. 

Pliny examines wherefore gold is preferred Plin. 1. 33. 
to other metals, and gives feveral rcafons^-3- 
for it. 

It IS the only metal, which lofes nothing, or 
almoft nothing by the fire, not even of fune- 
ral piles, or conflagrations, in which the flames 
are generally mofl violent. It is even affirmed 
to be rather the better for having pafl the fire 
feveral times. It is by fire alfo that proof is 
made of it ; for when it is good, it takes its 
colour fi-om it. This the workmen call ohry- 
xunty refined gold. What is wonderful in this 
proof, is, that the hotteft charcoal has no effcdt 
m it : to melt it, * a clear fire of flraw is ne- 
ceflTary, with a little lead thrown in to refine 
it. 

Gold lofes very little by ufe, and much lefs 
than any other metal : whereas filver, copper, 
and pewter, foil the hands, and draw black 

* itraio males the fame cedit & facile funditur ; car* 

remarky and gl'ves the reafon bo autem multum abfumit* 

for this effeS. Paica facilius nimis colliquans fua vehe- 

liqueHt aurum: quia flamma mentia & elevans. Stroke 

mollis cum fit, proportionem 1. 3. p. 146. 
habet temperatam ad Id quod 

lines 
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lines upon any thing, which k a proof that 
they wafte, and lofe their fubftance more eafily. 

It is the only metal that contrafts no ruft, 
nor any thing which changes its beauty, or di- 
minilhes its weight. It is a thing well worthy 
of admiration, that 6f all fubftances gold pre- 
ferves itfelf beft, and entire, without nift or 
dirt, in water, the earth, dung, and fepulchres, 
and that throughout all ages. There are me- 
dals in being which have been ftruck above 
two thoufand years, which fcem juft come from 
the work;man*s hands. 

It is obfery^d, that f gold refifts the impref- 
fiohs and corroflon of f^t and vin^ar, which 
melt and fubdue all other matter. 

There is f no metal which estends better, 
nor divides into fa great a number of particles 
bf different kinds'. An ounce of gold, for in- 
ftance, will form feven hundred and fifty leaves, 
each leaf of four inches fquare arid upwards. 
What Pliny fays here, is certainly very won- 
derful ; but we Ihall prefently fee, that our 
rnodern artificers have carried their flcill much 
farther than the antients in this, as well as 
many other points. 

In fine, gold will admit to be fpun and 
wove like wool into any form. It may be 
worked even without wool, (orfilk) or with 
both. The firft of the Tarquins triumphed in 
a veft of cloth made of gold 5 and Agrippina, 
the mother of Nero, 'when the emperor Clau- 
dius her hufband gave the people the reprefen- 
tation of a fea-fight, appeared at it in a long 

* Jam contra Talis & aceti tur, utpote cujus unclx in 

^uccos, domitorcs rerum,con- feptingenas & quinquagenas, 

ftantia. P/in. plurefque bra^leas, quater- 

t Nee alius laxius dilata- num utroque digitoruni, fpar- 

tur, aut nujuerofius dividi- gantur. Pliu. 

robe 
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robe made entirely of gold wire^ without any 
riiixtjure whatfoever. 

What is related of the extreme fmallncfe 
of gold and filver, when reduced into wire, 
would feemv incredible, if not confirmed by 
idaily experience. I fhall only copy here what 
I find in the memoirs of the academy ofAn.1718^ 
fciences upon this head. 

We know , fay thbfe memoirs, that gold- 
wire is only filver- wire gilt. By the means of 
the engine for drawing >yire, a cylinder of fil- 
ver, covered with lea?-gold, being extended, 
becomes wire, and continues gilt to the utmoft 
kngth it can be drawn. It is generally of the 
weight of forty-five marks ; its diameter is an 
inch i^d a quarter French^ and its length almoft 
two ind twenty inches. Mr. Reaumur proves, 
that this cylinder of filver, of two and twenty 
inches, is extended by the engine to thirteen 
million, nine hundred and fixty three thouland, 
two hundred and forty inches, or, one million, 
on^ hundred and fixty three thoufand, five hun- 
dred and twenty feet ; that is to fay, fix hun- 
dred and thirty four thoufand, fix hundred and 
ninety two times longer than it was, which is 
very near ninety feven leagues in length, allow- ^ 
ing two thoufand perches to each league. This ^ 
wire is Ipun oyer filk-thread, and before fpun 
is made flat from round as it was, when firft 
drawn, and in flatting generally lengthens one . 
fcventh at leaft jfo that its firft length of twenty 
two inches, is changed into that of an hundred 
and eleven leagues. But this wire may be 
lengthened a fourth in flatting, inftead of a 
fcventh, and in confcquence be fixfcore leagues 
in extent. This fiiould feem a prodigious ex- 
tenfion, and yet i$ nothing. 

The 
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The cylinder of lilver of forty five mark^, 
and twenty two inches length, requires only to 
be covered with one Ounce of leaf-gold. It is 
true, the gilding will be light, but it will al- 
ways be gilding; and though the cylinder in 
pafling the engine attains the length of an hun- 
dred and twenty leagues, the gold will fliti 
continue to cover the filver without variation. 
We may fee how exceedingly fmall the ounce 
of gold, which covers the cylinder of filver of 
forty-five marks, muft become, in continuing 
to cover it throughout fo vaft an extent. Mr. 
Reaumur adds to this confiderarion, that it is 
cafy to diftinguifli, that the filver is more gik 
in fonie than in other places ; and he finds, by 
a calculation of wire the mo& equally gilt^ that 
the thickncls of the gold is ^^^^^^^ th, of a 
line, or twelfth part, of an inch ; fb enor- 
mous a fmallneis, that it is as inconceivable to 
us, as the infinite points of the geometricians. 
It is, however, real, and produced by mecha- 
nical inftruments, which, though ever fo fine 
to our fenfes, muft: ftill be very grofi in fad:. 
Our undcrilanding is loft and confounded in the 
confideration of fiich objeds : and how much 
^ more in the infinitely Small of God ! 

Electrum. 

lib. 33. It is neceflary to obferve, fays Pliny, whom 
c. 3- I copy in all that follows, that in all kinds of 
gold there always is fome filver, more or lefe : 
fometimes a tenth, fometimes a ninth or an 
eighth. There is but one mine in Gaul from 
whence gold is extradted, that contains only 
a thirtieth part of filver, which makes it fer 
more valuable than all others. This gold is 
called AlUcraten/e^ of AlbicratCy ( an antient 
I place 
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place in Gaul near Tarbae.) There were feve- 
ral mines in Gaul, which have been fince either 
negledcd or exhaufted. Strabo mentions fomeStrab.1.4, 
of them, amongft which arc thofe of Tarbas, P- ^^^* 
that were, as he fays , vety fruitful in gold. 
For without digging far, they found it in quan- 
tities large enough to fill the palm of the hand, 
which had no great occafion for being refined. 
They had alfo abundance of gold-duft, and B«JWi 
gold in grains of equal goodnefs with the 
other. 

To the gold, continues Pliny, which was 
found to have a fifth part of filver in it, they 
gave the name of Elect rum. (It might 
be called white gold, becaufe it came near that 
colour, and is paler than the other.) The moft 
antient people feemed to have fet agreat value 
upon it. Homer, in his defcription of Mene- q^ -^ j 
laus's palace, fays, it Ihone univerfally withy. 71. 
gold, eleftrum, filver, and ivory. The elec- 
trum has this property peculiar to it, that it 
brightens much more by the light of lamps 
than either gold or filver. 

SECT. IV- 

Silver-mines. 

SILVER-MINES, in many refpefts, re-pj^^^ ^ 
femble thofe of gold. The earth is bored, g. 6. ' 
and long* caverns cut on the right or left, ac- ^^ 
cording to the courfe of the vein. The colour • 
of the metal does not enliven the hopes of the 
workmen, nor the ore glitter and fparkle as in 
the others. The earth which contains the fil- 
ver is fometimes rcddifli, and fometimes of an 
afh colour -, which the workmen diftinguifli by 
ufc.^ As for the filver, it can be only refined '- 

by 
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by fire, with lead, or with * pewter-ore. This 
ore is called galena^ and is found commonly in 
the veins of filver-mines. The fire only fepa- 
rates thefe fubftances ; the one of which it re- 
duces into lead or pewter, and ttie 6ther into 
filver ; but the laft always X^ims at top, be- 
Caufe it is Hghteft, almoft like oil upon wafer. 
There were filver-mines in almoft all the 
pirovinces of the Roman empire. That metal 
was found in Italy near Vercellac ; in Sardinia, 
where there was abundance of it ; in feveral 
places of the Gauls ; even in Britain •, in Alface, 
witnefs Stralburgh, which took its name Ar- 
gentoratum^ as Colmar did Argentaria^ fi-om it ; 
in Dalmatia and Pannonia, now called Hun- 
gary -, and laftly, in Spain and Portugal, which 
produced the fineft gold. 

What is moft furprizing in the mines of 
Spain, is, that the works, began in them by 
Hannibal's i" orders, fubfift in our days, fays 
plin. ibid. Pliny ; that is to fay, above three hundred 
years, and that they ftill retain the names of the 
firft difcoverers of them, who were all Cartha- 
ginians. One of thefe mines, amongft the reft, 
exifts now, and is called Bebulo. It is the fame 
from which Hannibal daily extrafted three 
hundred pounds of filver, and has been ran fif- 
teen hundred paces in extent, and even through 
the mountains, by the 1| Accitanian people ; who; 
without refting themfelves either by night or 
day, and fupporting themfelves only by the 
aid of their lamps, have drawn off all the water 

• This or,e is the rude and -f- When he nvent thither to 

nixed fidfftance nvhich contains hejiege Si^ntum. 

the metal. It is commonly || The people of Mmrcia and 

called the Marcaffite (lone, ef- Valentiay which nvere part of 

pecially nuith relation to gold the dijiri^ of netv Carth^e. 
andjther, 

from 
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from them. There are alfo veins of filver, dif- 
covered in that country, almoft upon the fur- 
face of the earth. 

For the reft, the antients eafily knew when 
they were come to the end of the vein, which 
was when they found allum ; after that they 
fcarched no farther : though lately, ( it is ftill 
Pliny who fpeaks) beyond the allum, they have 
found a white vein of copper, which ferved the 
workmen as a new token, that they were at the 
end of the vein of filver. 

The difcovery of the metals we have hi- 
therto fpoken of, is a wonder we can never fuf- 
ficiently admire. There was nothing more 
hidden in nature than gold, and filver. They 
were buried deep in the earth, mingled with 
the hardeft ftones, and in appearance perfeftly 
ufelefs ; the parts of thefe precious metals were 
fo confounded with foreign bodies, fo imper- 
ceptible from that mixture, and fo difficult to 
feparate, that it did not feem poffible to cleanfe, 
coUedt, refine, and apply them to their ufes. 
Man, however, has furmounted this difficulty, 
and by experiments has brought his firft dif- 
coveries to fuch perfection, that one would ima- 
gine gold and filver were formed from the firft 
in folid pieces, and were as eafily diftinguilhed 
as the flints, which lie on the furface of the 
earth. But was man of himfelf capable of ma- 
king fuch difcoveries ? Cicero * fays, in exprefs 
terms, that* God in vain had formed gold, fil- 
ver, copper, and iron, in the bowels of the 
earth, if he had not vouchfafed to teach man 
the means, by which he might come at the 
veins, that conceal thofe precious metals. 

• Aurum Sc argentum, Jfes iflet quemadmodum ad co- 
fcrrum frofb-J natura divina rum vcnas pcrvcniretur. D^ 
gcnuiffct, nifi cadcm docu- Di^vinat* I i, n. ii6. 

SECT. 
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SECT. V. 

ProduSl' cf gold and Jilver-mineSj one of tbeprin^ 
dpaljburces of the riches of the antienU. 

IT is cafy to conceive that mines of gold and 
fiivcr muft have produced great profitt to the 
private pcrfons and princes who poflcfled them, 
if they took the Icaft trouble to work them. 
Diod.l.i6. Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, 
had gold-mines near Pydna, a city of Mace- 
. donia, from which he drew yearly a thoufand 
Juftin. 1.8. talents, that is to fay, three millions. He had 
^- 3- alfo other mines of gold and filver in Theflaly 
'^ ' ; 7' and Thrace i and it appears, that thefe mines 
fubfifted as long as the kingdom of Macedo- 
nia ; for * the Romans, when they had con- 
quered Perfcus, prohibited the ufe and cxercifc 
of them to the Macedonians, 

The Athenians had filver mines not only at 

Laurium in Attica, but particularly in Thrace, 

Xcnoph. from which they were great gainers. Xeno- 

de ration, phon mentions many citizens enriched by them. 

rcdit. Hipponius had fix hundred flaves : Nicias, 

who was killed in Sicily, had a thoufand. The 

farmers of their mines paid daily to the M 

fifty livres, clear of all charges, allowing an 

obolus -f- a day for each flave ; and as much 

in proportion to the fecond % which amounted 

to a confiderable revenue. 

* Mctalli quoquc Mace- ma^ which ivas nvfirtb ti» 

donici, quod iagens vedUgal fenct Fnnch; *a hunixd 

erat, locationes tolli placebac drachmas a mina, and p^ 

Lt<v. 1.45. n. 18. mina^ a talent, 

f ^ix Mi made one draclh 

# Xenophon, 
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. .XeienQphoi?* in the tneatife, wherein he ^ro- 
jpofes fevera( metbod$:for augmenting the reve- 
Qu^ of, AthfidSi.^i'TBS thp Athenians. excellent 
^<}yice uppa thi^ head> and exhorts them, above 
all^ CQ m^e, copijnecce honourable; to en- 
QQUrage andprOtpJt thofc, wjip applied them- 
fQlve9 (K^ it» iifhethfir citizens, or iibrangers ; to 
Jldvifnffe money for their ufip, taking fecurit)? 
fo?/. tjfce. payEij^ot ; IP fuppJy them ^ith fliipi 
^ eWp tranfpoitetion .ot merchandife ; and to 
tee^^Tmcd, ttoltiwiith regard to trade, the opu- 
lence ^d. ftnengtiv. of the ftate confifted in the 
^aJth of i^tdiYJdjiaiiit and off tl\e people. He 
ipfiils very mucb.io* relation to mmes, and is 
earned, that the ^epublick fhould cultivate theni 
ia its. oyrn; mtofi) ^ for its own advantage^ 
without being afmi^ of injuring particulars in 
thj^t conduft ; becaufe they fufficed' for the en- 
riching both the one and the other^ and that 
mines were not wanting to workmen, but work- 
ijicn to the mines. 

l^vfi the produce of the mmes of Attica and 
Thrace M^as nothing, in comparifon with what 
Hhe Sp^ilh mine^ produced. ' The Tyriaqs had 
thefirft profits of them j the inhabitants of the 
country not knowing dieir value. The Car* 
thagipians fucceeded them ; and as foon as they 
ba,d fct foot in Spain, perceived the mines 
H^ould be an inexhauflible foiirce qf riches for 
theni. Pliny inforins us, that one of them pijn. 1.33. 
$lpne fyppiied Hannibal daily with three hun- c. 6. 
dred pounds of filvcr, which amounts to twelve 
thoufand fix hundred livres ; as the fame Pliny 
0bffirye3 cJfcwhere. 

Pplybius, cited by Strabo, fays, that ii^ hisjj^j^j ^ g^ 
times there were, forty thoufand men employM 
in tbs mines in* the neighbourhood of Cartha- 
gcna» ?md ths^t they paid daily ttventy-five thou- 

VoL, X, A a fand 
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land drachmas to the Roman people^ that is, 
twelve thoufand five hundred livres. 

Hiftoiy mentions private pcrfons, who had 
Varr. apad immcnfe and incredible revcnties . V arro /peaks 
Plin. 1.33. of one Ptolomy, a private perfon, who, in the 
^* '^* time of Pompey, commanded in Syria, and 
maintained eight thoufand horfe at p\s own ex- 
pences ; and had generally a thoufand guefts at 
his table, who had each a gold cup, which was 
Plin. ibid, changed at every courfe. This is nothing to 
HcTod. 1. Pythius of Bithynia, who made king Darius a 
7. c. 27. prefent of the Plantane and ^ Vine^ fo much ex- 
tolled in hiftory, both of miffy gold, and feaft- 
ed the whole army of Xerxes one day in a 
fplendid manner, though it confiftcd of feven- 
teen hundi*ed thoufand men :;: offering that prince 
five months pay for that prodigious hoft, and 
the neceflary provifions for the .whole time. 
From what fource could fuch enormous trea- 
fures arife, if not principally from the mines 
of gold and filver poffefled by thefe particulars ? 
We are furprized to read in Plutarch, the 
account of the liims carried to Rome, for the 
triumphs of Paulus Emilius, LucuUus, and 
many other vidorious generals. 
. But all this is inconfiderable, to the endlefs 
millions amaffed by David and Solomon, and 
employed in the building and ornaments of the 
temple of Jerufalem. Thofe immenfe riches, 
of which the recital aftoniihes us, was partly 
the fruits of the commerce eftablifhed by David 
in Arabia, Perfia, and Indoftan, by the means 
Elath and of two ports he had caufed to be bwilt in Idu- 
Afionga- mpea, at the extremity of the Red fea ; which 
^^' trade oolomon muft have cdnfiderably augmen- 
2 Chron. ^^^y ^^ ^^ ^^^ voyage only, bis fleet brought 
viii. 18. home four hundred and .fifty talents of gold, 
which amount to above one hmidred and thirty 

five 
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five milli6ns of livres. Judaea was but a fiilall 2 Chron. 
country, and nevcrthelefs the annual revenue of"'* *3- 
it, in the time of Solomon, without reckoning 
many other fums, amounted to fix hundred and 
fixty-fix talents of gold, which make near two 
hundred millions of livres. Many mines mufl: 
have been dug in thofe days, for fupplying fi> 
incredible a quantity of gold, and thofe of 
Mexico and Peru were not then difcpvered. • . 

S E C T. VI. 

... Of cms (md fUffdalSi . 

TH O* .commerce beguhby the cKchitfige 
of commodiries, as appears, in Homer i 
experience ibon m^de the inconvenience of that 
Q-affick evident, from the nature of the feVeral . 
merchandifej, . thac could neither be divided^ 
nqr cut wjihout confiderable prejudice to their- 
value } which obliged the dealers in them, by 
litde and Jitdc, to have recourfe to m^ls^' 
which dimimfhed peither in goodneik'nor fa- 
brick by divifioij. Hence, fi-dm tne time 
of Abrahaiti, and without doubt before him^ 
gold and filyer were introduced in commerce, 
and t)erhaps -copper alfo for the leffer wares. 
As fraudi were committod in regard to the 
weight and quality of the metal, the civil go-\ 
vemrhcnt and publick authority iatefpofed, for 
eftabiiftiing the fecurity ,of:r wnunerce, and 
ftamped metals with imprelfions to /diftinguiib 
and. authwze them. I^rom th©K:^:)came th^ 
various dyes for money, the names of the 
coiners, die effigies of princes, the years of 
confuUhips, and the like marks. 

Vol. X. Aa 2 The 
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The Greeks put enigmarioil hier<^yphicks 
upon their c(»ns, which were pecoltar to dach 
province. The people of Delphos repre&nted 
a dolphin upon theirs, this was a kind of fjpeak- 
ing blazonry : the Athenians the bird of their 
Mmerva, the owl, the fymboi of vigilance, 
even during the ni^t: the Boeotians a Bacchus, 
with a bunch of ^pes and a largfe cup, to im- 
ply» the plenty and delicioufneis bf dieir coun* 
try : the Macedonians a fhield, in allufion to 
the force and valor of their foldkry : the Rho- 
dians, the head of Apollo, or the fun, to 
whom they had dedicated dieir famous Colof* 
fi|s. In fine, every magillrate took pleafure 
to exprefs in hii money the glory of his pro- 
vince, or the advantages of his city. 

The making bad money has been praftiied 
in all ages and nations. In the fidK; payment 
mttcfc by the ♦ Carthaginians^ of the fum, td 
which the Romans had Condemned them at 
the erid of die lecond punick war, the money 
brought by their arnb^fiadbrs was m>t of good 
alloy, aq^ it was diicovered, upon melting it, 
that the fourth part was bad. They were ob- 
liged to make good the deficiency by borrow- 
Piin. 1.33. ^"8 money at Rome. Antony the Triumvir, 
US' at the time 6f Hisgrfeatefl: iibcefBcy, caufed iron 
to be mixed with the money coined by his 
order. 

This bad Coiix was either mad^ by a mixture 
of copper, or wanted ihore 6r lefs of its juft 
weight* A pound of gold tad filver ot^t tb 
be, as Pliny obfetves, fourfcore ^md- fixteen, or 

* Cuthagbieiifes eo anna ttnni, ex perceyicibdqM 
Irgf ntum in ftipendium. im* ptn ^patta dccoAsl mt pecu* 
poficum primum Roniam ad- nia komas muba fumpta in* 
ve;cerunt. Id quia probuQi teitiimentam .fuppleyenint. 
fioQ dfe qtiefiores renunch* lav. 1. 32. n, s. 

an 
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dp hundred drachmas in weight. Marius Gra- 
tidianus, brother of the famous Marius, when 
he was praetor, fuppreffed feveral difordcrs at 
.Rome, relating to the coin, by wife regulati- 
ons. The people, always fenfible of amend- 
ments of that kind, to exprefs their gratitude, 
crefted ftatues to him in all the quarters of that 
city. It wa^ * this Marius, whom Sylla, to^^^^^ ^ 3* 
avenge the cruelties committed by his brother, ^^^' ^ 
ordered to have his hands cut pfF, his legs im. 1.3. 
broke, and his eyes put out;, .by. the miniflra-c. 18. 
tion of Catiline. 

The inconveniencies of exchanges were hap- 
pily remedied by the coining of gold and fil- 
.'verfpecies, that became the common price for 
all merchandiie, of which the painful, and often 
ufelefs, carriage, was thereby iaved. ^But the 
antient commerce was Hill in want of another 
advantage, which has been fince wifely con- 
trived. I mean the method of remitting mo- 
ney from place to place, by bill diredling the 
payment of it. 

It is not eafy to diftinguifh with certainty 

^ the difference between coins and medals, opini- 

' ons differing very much upon that head. What 

^ feems moft probable is, that a piece of metal 

' ought to be called coin, when it has, on one 

. fide, the head of the reigning prince, or fppie 

divinity, and is always the fame on the reverfe. 

.Becaufe money being intended to be always 

current, the people ought to know it with eafe, 

that they may not be ignorant of its value. 

Thus the head of Janus, with the beak of apun.i.jj. 

c-3- 
• M. Mario, cui viatim putari minus juffit i & quali 
populiis ibtuas pofuerat, cui totiens occiaeret* quotiens 
thurc&vinoRomanusPopu- vulncrabat, pauladm k per 
lus fupplicabat, L. Sylla per- fingulos artus laceravit. *6>- 
SAngi cnira^ ocolos enii, aixi' «rc. 

A a 3 galley 
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^ley on the reverfe, was the firft monqr df 
Kome. Senrius Tullius, inftead of the head 
of a fhip, ftampcd that of a flieep, or an ox 
on it, from whence came the word pecunia^ be- 
caufe thofc animals were of the kind aJled 
tecuu To the head of Janus, a woman armed 
was afterwards fiibftitutcd, with the inicription 
Roma ; and on the other fide, a^hariot drawn 
by two or four horfes, of which were the pieces 
of money called Bigatij and Siuadrigati. Vic- 
tories were' alfo put on them, ViSloriati. All 
thefe different fpecies arc allowed to be coins, 
as are thofe, which have certain marks on them ; 
as an X, that is to fay Dendrius ; an L, Libra \ 
an S, Semis. Thefe different marks explain the 
weight and value of the piece. 

Medals are pieces of metal, which generally 
exprefs on the reverfe fome confiderable event. 

The parts of a medal are its two fides, of 
which the one is called the face or head, and 
the other the reverie. On each fide of it there 
is a field, which is the middle of the medal ; 
the circumference or border ^ and the exergue, 
which is the part at die bottom of the piece, 
upon which the figures reprcfented by the me- 
dal are placed. Upon thefe two faces the type, 
and the infcription, or legend, ar^ difHnguiflied. 
The figures rcprefented are the type ; the in* 
fcription or legend is the writing we fee on it, 
and principally that upon the border or circum- 
ference of the medal. 

To have fbme idea of the fcience of medals, 
it is peceflTary to know their origin and ufe ; 
their divifion into antient and modern^ into 
Greek and Roman'; yrhat is meant by the 
medals of the e^rly or later empire ; of the 
great or imall bronze \ what a feries is in 
t|)e language of antii^uarian^. But this is not 

the 
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the proper place for explaining all thefe things. 
The book of father Joubert the jefiiit, on the 
knowledge of naedals, contains what is necef- 
lary to be known, when a profound knowledge 
of them is not required. 

I content my felf with informing young per- 
fons, who are defirous to ftudy hiftory in all 
its extent, that the knowledge of medals is ab- 
solutely ncceflary.to that kind of learning. For 
hiftory is not to be learnt in books only, which 
do not always tell the whole, or the truth, of 
things. Recourfe . muft therefore be bad to 
pieces, which fuppprt it; and which neither 
malice nor ignorance can injure or vary -, and 
fuch are the monuments which we call medals. 
A thoufand things equally important and curi- 
ous are to be learnt from them, which are not 
to be found elfcwhcre. The pious and learned Mr. Ttllc- 
author of the memoirs upon the hiftory of the «<'«'• 
empercurs, gives us a proof and model of the 
ufe, which may be made of the knowledge of 
medals. 

As much may be faid of antique feals; and 
carved ftones, which have tliis advantage of me- 
dals, that being of a harder fubftance, and re- 
prefentir^ the figures upon them in hollow, 
they prefervc them perpetually in all* their per- 
feftion *r whereas medals are more fubjeft to 
fpoil, either by being rubbed, or by the corro- 
fion of faline particles, to which they arc al- 
ways expofed. Battamiakeimebds, the latter, 
being all of them fair more abiilidiaint than the 
former in their various fpccies, they ait of much 
greater ufe to the leamedi - / 

The royal academy xX infiriptiorts and pliu 

learnings eftablilhed and i-enewed-fixfuccefefully 

under the preceding reign, and which takes in 

all enidition antient and modern for its obje^, 

A a 4 will 
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will not a Httle contribute to jprefcfvc amongft 
us, not only •sl )good tafte forunfcriptions and 
medals, wMch cohfafts in a noble (implkity^ 
but one in jgcnetal for all works of wit, ttet 
are principally founded Upon antient authors, 
whofe writings this' academy make their pecu- 
liar ftudy. I dare not cxprefs here all dmtl 
think of a focicty, into which I am admitted, 
and of which I am a member. I was cirdfe 
into it upon its being revived,^ without making 
any intereft for fo hohourable a place, and- in- 
deed without knowing any • thing of it ; an in- 
trodudbion, in my opinion, highly worthy of 
fcamed Bodies. I could wifli Aat^I had meri^ 
ted it better, and had difcharged die fun&ionk oi 
afellofw of* the academy with greater abiiiocs. 

SECT. VIL 

Of pearls. 



T* HE' pearl is an hard, white, clear lub* 
flaftce, which forms itfelf in the infide of 
a certain kind of oyfters. 
. The teftactfbOs fi/h, in which the pearls are 
found, is thfce.ior foor times as large 33 the 
common 6yftef, /It is commorfy called pearly 
ot tnofberoffmrL . 

Each mothc;r of pfcar J goioially produces ten 
or twelve rpqirlS... An audior, however, who 
has treated of ..their produftjion, pretends to 
have fcentO^thg. number of an hundred and 
fifty in one of them i but in iwious d^rees 
of perfeftion; The moft perfed always ap- 
pear the. firft, the refl femainundcr the oyftcr, 
•iit the boKoto 'of the Ihell. 

Pearl- 
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Pcarl-fiffiiing amongft the antknts was fol- 
lowed principaHy ^in the Indian feas, as it 
ftill is, as 'Well *as in 'thofe of America, and 
feme paits of Europe. The divers , under 
whofe *arms a cord- is. tied, of -which the end is 
made faft to the bark, go down into the fea 
feveral times focceflivdy, and after having torn 
the oyfters from the rocks, and filled a ^^fket 
with them, they come up again with. great a- 
gility. ^ 

This 'fifhiilgis followed in a certain feafon 
of the year. The oyfters are commonly put 
into the fand, where they corrupt by the ex- 
traordinary heat of the fun ; and opening of 
themfelves fliew their pearls, which, after that, 
. it is fufficient to clean and^ dry. 

The other precious ftones are quite rough, 
when taken from the rocks, where they grow, 
and derive their Itiftre only from the induftry of 
man. Nature alone fomilhcs the fubftance which 
art muflr flniflx by cutting and polilhing. But 
as to pearls, that clear and Ihining * water, 
for which they are fo much efteemed, comes in- 
to the world with them. They are found com- 
plcatly poliflied in the abyflfes of the fea, and 
nature puts the laft hand to them before they ate 
torn from their Ihells. 

The -j- perfeftron of pearls, according to 
Pliny, confifts in their being of a glittering 
whitenefs, large, round, finooth, and of a 
great weight, qualities feldom united in the 
fubjeft. 

* In the i&ms (f jewellers 9 to be inefiimahle , hoih fir 

they £all the fitmng C4ihur of their water and large jtze. 
fearlsy water ; from their he* + Dos omais in candore, 

ing fuppofid to he made of jnagnitudine orbe, lavore, 

wafer. Hence the parl-pen- pondere ; baud promptis rc- 

thnts of Cleopatra werefaid bus. Plin, 1. 9. c. 35. 

It 
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PliB.1.9; It is chimerical to inu^e^ that pearls take 
«• 35* birth from dew drops j that dicy are foft in the 
iea, and only harden when the air comes to 
them ; that they wafte and come to nothing, 
when it thunders, as Pliny and fcvcral audiors 
after him fay. 

Many things are highly prized only for being 
fcarce, whofe * principal merit confifts in the 
danger people are at to get them. It is (Irange 
chat men (hould fet fo fmall a value upon their 
lives, and fhould judge them of lels worth than 
fliells hidden in the lea. If it were neccflary, 
for the acquiring of wifdom, to undergo all the 
pains uken to find fome pearl of uncommon 
beauty and magnitude, ( and as much may be 
faid of gold, filver, and precious ftones ) we 
ought not to be a moment in refolving to ven- 
ture life, and that often for fuch incftimable trea* 
fure. Wifdom is the greafeft of all fortunes ; 
a pearl die moft frivolous of riches ; men, how- 
ever, do nothing for the former^ and hazard 
every thing for the latter. 

SECT. VIIL 
PURPLE. 

STUFFS dyed with purple were one of 
the moft confiderable branches of the com- 
^^rce of the antients, elpecially of Tyre, which 
by induftrv and extreme flcill liad carried that 
precious dye to the higheft polTible degree of 
perfeftion. The purple difputed value with 
• gold itfelf in tliofe remote times, and was the 
diftinguifliing mark of the ^eatdft dignities of 

• Anima homiiiis quaefita maximc placcnt Plin» ibid. 

the 
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the univerfe, being principally appropriated 
to * princes, kings, fenators, confuls, diftators, 
emperors, and thofe to whom Rome granted 
the honour of a triumph. 

The purple is a colour, compounded between 
red and violet, taken from a fea-fifli covered 
wifh t a (hell, called alfo The purple. Not- 
withftanding various tfeatifes wrote by the mo- 
dems upon this colour fo highly prized by the 
antients, we are little acquainted with the nature 
of the liquor, which produced it. AriftotleArift.de 
and Pliny have left many remarkable things Hift. 
tipon this point, but fuch as are more proper -^»*™-^- 5- 
to excite, than fully to fatisfy curiofity. Thcpjin.^l. p. 
latter, who has Ipoken the moft at large uponc. 38- 
the preparation of purple, has confined all he 
fays of it to fome few lines. Thefe might fuf- 
fice for the delcription of a known praftice in 
thofe times •, but is too little to give a proper 
idea of it to ours, after the ufe of it has ceafed 
for many ages. 

Pliny divides the leveral fpecies of (hells, Plin. 1. 9. 
from which the purple dve is taken into two*^- 39« 
kinds > the firft of whicn includes the fmall 
kind of Buccinumy fo called from the refem- 
Jblance between that fifh's fliell, and a hunting 
horn ; and the fccond the ihells called purple, 
from the dye they contain. It is believed that 
this latter kind were called alfo Murex. 

Some authors alBrm, that the Tyrians dif- M P^^ 
covered the dye we (peak of by accident. An^"^ * '* 
hungry dog having broke one of thefe fhejls CaSiod. 1. 

I. Van 

* Color nimlo If pore ver- Principispoffiterrari. C^d</.^P* ^' 

nans, obfcuritas nibens, ni- 1. i. rar. Ep. 2. 
gredp fanguinea rcgnantem f From thence purpU ha- 

difeemity dominum coiifpi- tits are called in Latin, con- 

cuum facit, & prsftat hunia- chilktx veftes. 
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with his ,t^th upon the feaTfide, and devoured 

one of ,th^fe fiin, all around his moudi and 

•throat were dye<i,by it with fo fine a colour, 

that itfurprized every body that few it^ and gave 

, birth to the defire of malung ufe of it. 

PBn. 1. g. Xhe purple * of Gctulia in Africa, and that 

^i ""^^'of -}- Laconia in JEurope, were in great eftima- 

tion 5 but the Tyrian in Afia was preferred to 

all others j and that principally which was twice 

dipt, called for that realbn dibapba. A pound 

of it, was fold at Rome fpr a. dhouland denarii, 

that is, 'five hundred livrcs. 

The Buccinum and Murex fcarce differed in 

any thing but the bignefs of fliell, and the pre- 

^paration of them. The Murex was fifhedJor 

generally in the. open lea ; w^hereas the Buca- 

num was taken from the (tones and rocks to 

ilf/«Mf>i^which it adhered. I Ihall fpeak here only of 

the Acad, the Bucdnuffi^ and (hall extradt a fmaU part of 

rf^cienc. ^\^^ J jgj^^j xx^on it, in the learned dijQfertation 

"' * ^"' of Monfieur Reaumur. 

The liquor could not be extradted from the 
Buccinum^ without employ ing, a very confidcra- 
ble length of time for . thaf purpole. It was 
firft neceflary to break the hard (hell, that co- 
vered theni. This Ihdl .being broke at fome 
diftance from its opening, or . the head, of the 
Buccinum^ the broken pieces were taken away. 
A fmall vein then appeared, to ufe the expref- 
(k)n of the antientsj or with greater propriety 
of fpeech, a fmall Irefervou-, (uU of the propo* 
liquor for dying purple. The colour of the 

* Veftc« Gctulo murice ten^las. H o r. 

"Rdei nvith Gituli^n puifU djed. 

^ Nee Laconical, mihi 
Trabunt honeflae purpuras clientae. H o &• 
Vm: d0 my ndfb cUitasnuituis nvitb can 
lacenia^s furp/ej^n/gr mi^ t9 ifHor. 

liqOOr 
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liquor cohtained in this frilall refermr; madfe k 
very diftinguifliablc, and differs much from 
the flefli of the aivirtial. Ariltode arid Pliny 
fay/- it is white 5 and- it is^ indeed inclining to 
white, or between \^ite and yellow. The little 
refeiVoir, in Which it is" contained; is not of e- 
qual bigriefe in all' the J5»^/rf^ v it is, however, 
comriionly about i line, thfe twelfth part of znt' 
inth, ill breadth, and t^o or fliree in lengtft. 

-; It was this little refervoir the antiferits 

were obliged* to take fr6m th^ Bucctnum^ m or- 
der to feparatethe liijuor contained in it. Thtjr • 
were under the heceffity of ctrfting it ffom eacK 
fi'fli, Whith was i tedious wotk, 4t liiaft With 
rfegard to what it held : for there is not above 
a large drop of liquor in catch refervfeir. Frorti 
whence it ii fi6t lurprizing that firte pdr|)te' 
Ihould be of fo h^h a price amcfngft fterft. 

Ariftotle and Pliny fly indeed, that they did' 
riot take the pains to cut thefe little veflfels from 
the fniallcr fifli of this kind feparat^ly, but only 
pounded them in riiortats, which Was a means 
to Ihorten the work confiderably. VitruviusArchitea. 
fcerte even to give this as the general preparati-1. 7.C. is» 
on. It is, however^ nbt eafy to conceive, how 
a fine purple colour cduld be attained by this 
means. The excrements of the animal muft 
confiderably change the purple colour, when 
heated together, • after being put into the water. 
For that fubftance is itfelf of a brown, greenifh 
colour, which, n6 doubtj it communicated to 
the water, and muft very much have changed 
the purple ctolour •, the quantity of it being ex- 
ceedingly greatfer than that of the liquor. 

In the prepararioh of purple, the cutting out 
the fmall refervoir of liquor from- each Bucci<- 
fiUmj was not the Whole trouble. All fhofe 
IhuU veflels wete afterwards thrown into a great 

quantity 
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quuitity of water, which was fct over a flow 
fire for the Ipace of ten hours. As this mix- 
cure was left fo long upon the fire, it was im- 
ppflible for it not to take the purple colour : it 
took it much fooner, as I am well convinced, 
lays Mr. Reaumur, by a great number of ex- 
periments. But it was neceffary to feparate the 
flefhy parts, or little veflels, wherein the liquor 
was contained ; which could not be done with- 
out lofmg much of the liquor, but by making 
thofe flefhy membranes diffolve in hot water, 
to the top of which they rofe at length in fcum, 
which was taken off with great care. 

This was one manner in which the antients 
made the purple dye •, that was not entirely 
loft, as is. believed, or at leafl, was difcovered 
again about fifty years a^o by the royal Ibciety 
of England. One fpecies of the fhells from 
which it is extrafted, a kind of Buccinumj is 
common on the coaft of that country. The 
obfervations of an Englifhman upon this new 
difcovery, wot^ printed in the journals of 
France in 1686. 

Another Buccittum^ which gives alfb the pur- 
ple dye, and is evidently one of thofe defcribed 
by Pliny, is found upon the coafl of Poitou. 
The grcatcfl fhells of this kind are from twelve 
to thirteen lines ( of an inch ) in length, and 
from feven to eight in diameter, in the thickeft 
part of them. They are a fingle fhell turned 
fpirally, like that of a garden fnail, but fome- 
what longer. 

In the journal of the learned for 1686, the 
various changes of colour through which th« 
BuccinufrCs liquor pafles are defcribed. If in- 
flead of taking out the vef&l, which contains 
it, according to the method of the antients, in 
making their purple, that vefTel be only opened, 

and 
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and the liquor preflcd out of it, the linnen or 
other ftuiFs either of filk or wool, that imbibe 
this liquor, will appear only of a yellowifti 
colour. But the fame linnen or ftuffs, expofed 
to a moderate heat of the fun, fuch as it is in 
fummer-mornings, in a few hours take very diffe- 
rent colours. That yellow begins at firft to incline 
a little to. the green ; thence it becomes of a le- 
mon colour. To that fucceeds a livelier green, 
which changes into a deep green ; this termi- 
nates in a violet colour, and afterwards fixes in 
a very fine purple. Thus thefc linnens or 
ftuffs, from their firft yellow, proceed to a fine 
purple through all the various degrees of green, 
I pafs over nuny very curious obfcrvations of 
Monfieur Reaumur's upon thefe changes, which 
do iiot immediately come into my fuhjeft. 

It feems furprizing, that Ariftotle and Pliny, 
infpeaking of the purple dye, and the Ihells of 
feveral countries from which it is extracted, 
ihould not fay a word of the changes of colour, 
lb worthy of remark, through which the dye 
paiies before it attains the purple. Perhaps not 
having fufficiently examiried thefc ihells them- 
felves, and being acquainted with them only 
from accounts little exaft, they make no men- 
tion of changes which did not happen in the 
ordinary preparation of purple ; for, in that, 
the liquor being mingled in cauldrons with a 
great quantity of v/ater, it turned immediately 
red. 

Mr. Reaumur, in the voyage he made in the 
year 17 10, upon the coafl of Poitou, in con- 
fidering the fliells called Buccinum^ which the 
fea in its ebb had left upon the fhore -, he found 
a new fpecies of purple dye, which he did not 
fearch after; and which, according to all ap- 
pearances, 4iad never been known to the antients, 

though 
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diough of the fame fpecies with their own. ¥Ls 
obfervcd that the Buccina generally chrcMiged 
about certain ftones^ . and arched heaps of fand 
ki fuch great quaotitiest that they might be 
taken up there by handfiills, though dilperfqd 
and fingle every where elfe. He perceived 2t, 
the fame time, that thoie ftones or he^ps ol^ 
land were covered with certain grains, of wlucb 
the form refembled that of a fnv^l oblcmg 
bowl. The length of thefe grains wa$ ibme- 
what more than three lines, (>^ quajter o^ 
an inch) and their bigneis ibo^etbing above 
one line. They ieemed to him to qontain ^ 
white licjuor, inclining to yejlcrw, ^e j»^fl^ 
out the juice of fome of them uppn his ruffle, 
which at firft feemed only a little foiled with it| 
and he could perceive, with difficulty, only a 
fmall yellowiih ipeck here and there in the 
Ipot. The different objects, which diverted his 
attention, made him forget what hie had done, 
and he thought no farther of it, till calling his 
eyes by accident upon the fam^ ruffle, about a 
quarter of an hour after, he was Itruck with an 
agreeable furprize, to fee a fine purple colour 
on the places where the grains had been fqueezed. 
This advenmre occafioned many experiments, 
which give a wonderfiil pleafure in the relation, 
and fliew what great advantage it is to a nation 
to produce men of a peculiar genius, l?orn with 
a talle and natural difpofition fprn^aking happy 
difcoveries in the works of nature. 

Mr. Reaumur remarks, that the liquw was 
extradled from thefc grains, which he calls thff 
eggf of purple, in an infinitely more conmiodi- 
ous manner, than that praftifed by the antienta 
for the liquor of the Buccinum. For there 
was nothing more to do, after .having ^• 
thered thefe eggs, than to have ithem wel] 

wafiied 
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walhed in the fea-water, to take ofF as much 
as poffible the filth, which might change the 

urpJe colour by mixing with it 5 there was, I . 

y, nothing more to do than to put them into 
clean cloths. The liquor was then preffcd out, 
by twifting the ends of thefe cloths different 
ways, in the lame nnianner almoft that the juice 
is preft out of goofeberries to make jelly. And 
to abridge this trouble ftill more,^ fmaJl prefTes 
might be ufed, which would immediately prefs 
out all the liquor. We have feen before, how 
much time and pains were neceflary for extrad- 
ing the liquor from the Buccina. 

The Coccus or Coccum fupplied the antientsPiin. 1.22, 
with the fine colour and dye we call fcarlet,^-^- 
which, in fome meafure, dilputed beauty and 
Iplendor with purple. Quintilian ♦ joins them 
together 5 where he complains, that the pa* 
rents of his times drefled their children, from 
their cradles in fcarlet and purple, and infpired 
them, in that early age, with a tafte for luxury 
and magnificence. Scarlet, acording to f Pli- 
ny, fupplied men with more fplendid garments 
than purple, and at the fame time more inno- 
cent, becaufe it was not neceflary to hazard life 
in attainiijg it. 

Scarlet is generally believed the feed of a 
tree, of the holm-tree kind. It has been dif- 
covered to be a fmall round cxcreflence, red, 
and of the bignefs of a pea, which grows 

* Quid non adultus con- um tingit, omnefque alios 

cupifcet, qui in purpuris re- eolores* Nee querit in pro- 

pit ? Nondum prima verba fundis murices— — ut inve- 

cxprimity & jam coccum in- niat per quod matrona adul- 

telligit, jam conchylium pof^ tero placeat, comiptor inii- 

fit. ^intilA. i,c. I. dietur nupta. Stans 8c in 

t Tranfalpina Gallia her- ficco carpit, quo fruges mo- 

bis Tyrium atquc ccnchyli- do. Flin. 

Vx)t. X. B b upon 
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upon the leaves of a little (hrub, of the holm • 
fpecies, called ilex aculeata cocciglandifira. Thi$ 
excrefience is caufed by the bite of an infcA^ 
which lays its e^s in it. The Arabians term 
this grain Kermesi the Latines, Coccus and ver^ 
miculus \ from whence the words vermilion^ and 
Cufculum or quifyuiUumy are derived. A great 
quantity of it is gathered in Provence and Lanr 
guedoc. The water of the Gobelin's river is 
proper for dying fcarlet. 

There are two kinds of fcarlet. The fcarlet 
lof France or of the Gobelins, which is made 
of the grain I have mentioned 9 and the fcarlet 
of Holland, which derives itfelf from cochineal. 
This is a drug that comes from the Eaft- Indies. 
Authors do not agree upon the nature of cochi- 
neal. Some believe it a kind of worm, and 
others, that it is only the feed of a tree. 

The firft kind is fcldom ufed fince the difco- 
yery of cochineal, which produces a much more 
beautiful and lively fcarlet, than that of the 
Kermes^ which is deeper, and comes nearer tp 
the Roman purple. It has, however, one ad- 
vantage of the cochineal-fcarlet ; which is, that 
it docs not change colour when wet falls upon it, 
as the other does, that turns blackifh immediately 
after. 
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S E C t. IX. 

Offtlkenftuffs. 

SI L K, as Monfieur Mahudal 6bferves in the 
differtation * he has given us on this fub- 
jeft, of which I fliall make great ufe in this 
place 5 filkj I fay, is' one of the things made 
ufe of for many ages almoft throughout all 
Afia, in Africa, and ':many parts of Europe, 
without peoples knowing what it was -, whe- 
ther it was, that the people, amongft whom it 
grew, gave ftrangers little accefs to them ; or 
that jealous of an advantage peculiar to them- 
felves, they apprehended being deprived of it 
by foreigners; It was undoubtedly from the 
difficulty of being informed of the origin of 
this precious thready fo many Angular opinions 
of the moft antient authors took birth. 

To judge of the defcription Herodotus Herod. I. 
makes of a kind of wool much fubtler ands-^ io6* 
more beautiful than the ordinary kind, and 
which, he fays, was the growth of a tree in the 
Indies, (the moft remote country known by 
the eaftem people of his times to the eaftward) 
that idea feems the firft they had of filk/ It 
was not extraordinary, that the people fent into 
that country to make difcoveries, feeing only 
the bags of the filk worms hanging from the 
trees in a climate, where thofe infefts breed, 
feed upon the leaves, and naturally afcend the 
branches, Ihould take thofe bags for lumps of 
wool. 



X: 
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It is likely, that Thcophraftus, upon the re- 
lation of thofc miftaken perfons, might con- 
ceive thcfe a real fpccies of trees, and rank 
them in a particular clals, whidi he enumerates, 
of trees bearing wool. There is good reafon 
to believe Virgil of the fame opinion : 

•> -<^ Vclleraque ut foliis depedtant tenuia Seres. 
"^ ^ Georg. L 2. v, 12 1, 

As Indians fins 
Comb the fift Jlender fleeces of the bough. 

Ariftot. 1. Ariftode, though the moft andent of the na- 
5. hift. turalifts, has given a defcription of an infeft 
c. iQ* that comes nearcft the filk-worm. It is where 
he fpeaks of the different fpecies of the catter- 
pillar, that he defcribes one, which comes from 
an horned worm, to which he does not give 
the name of /8V^«I» till it has (hut itfelf up m 
a cod or bag, from whence, he fays, it comes 
out a butterfly ; it pafles through thefe fe- 
veral changes , according to him , in fix 
months. 
Plinl. II. About four hundred years after Ariftotle, 
c. 22, 23. Pliny, to whom that philofopher's hiftoty of 
animals was perfeftly known, has repeated the 
lame faft literally in his own. He places alfo, 
under the name Bombyx, not only this fpecies 
of worm, which, as fomc report, produced the 
filk of Cos ; but feveral other catterpillars found 
in the fame ifland, that he fuppofes to form there 
the cods or bags, from which, he fays, the wo- 
men of the country fpin filk, and make fhifis 
of great finenefs and beauty. 
Paufan. 1. Paufanias, that wrote fome years after Pliny, 
6. p. 394. is the firft who informs us, that this worm 
was of Indian extraftion, and that the Greeks 

called 
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Called It «, from whence it derived the name 
of Seres^ the inhabitants of the Indies, amongft 
whom, we arc fince convinced^ this infefl; was 
firft found. / 

The worm, which produces filk, is an in- 
feftftill lefi wonderfiil, for the precious matter it 
fupplies fonthe making of different fluffs, than 
for the various forms it takes, either before or 
after its having wrapt itfelf up in the rich bag^ 
or cod, it fpins for itfelf. From the grain or 
egg it is at firft, it becomes a worm of confi- 
derable fize, and of a white colour inclining to 
yellow. When it is grown large, it enclofes 
itfelf within its bag, where it takes the form of 
a kind of grey bean, in which there feems nei- 
ther life nor motion. It comes to life again to 
take the form of a butterfly, after having made 
itfelf an opening through its tomb of filk. At 
laft, dying in reality, it prepares itfelf, by the 
egg or feed it leaves, a new life, which the fine 
weather and the heat of the fummer arc to af- 
fift it to refume. In the firft volume of the 
Spectacle de la Nature^ may be feen a more ex- 
tenfive, and more exaft defcription of thefe va- 
rious changes. 

It is from this bag or cod, into which the 
worm (huts itfelf, that the different kinds of 
filken manufaftures are made, which ferve not 
only for the luxury and magnificence of the 
rich, but the fubfiftance of the poor, who fpin, 
wind, and work them. Each bag or cod is 
'. found to contain more than nine hundred feet 
of thread ; and this thread is double, and glued 
together throughout its whole length, which in 
confequence amounts to almoft two thoufand 
feet. How wonderftil it is, that out of a fub- 
ftance fo flight and fine, as almoft to efcape the 

eye. 
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eye» ftufFs Should be compofed of fuch ftrengtti 
and duration, as thofe made of filk ! But -wh^ 
luftre, beauty, and delicaqr, are there in tfaofe 
ftufFs ! It is not furprizing, that the commerce 
of the antkb^ts coafifled confidecably in them^ 
and that, as they were very fcarce in thoie 
times, their price iran exceeding high. Vop'd^ 
cus * aiTures us, that the emperor Aurdian, far 
that reafon^ rcfiifed the emprefe his wife an 
habit of filk, which fhe eamefUy Ibllicited htm 
to give her ; and that he faid to her : *The 
gods forbid that I Jhould purchafe filk at the pric€ 
of its weigla in gold ; for the price of a pound 
of filk was at that time a pound of gold. 
p^^ It was not till very late, that the ufe of 
tzTdc fiJJ^ ^^"^ known and became common in Eu- 
bdl. Van rope. The hiftorian Procopius dates the sera 
^ of it about the middle of the fifth century, un- 
der the emperour Juftinian. He gives the 
honour of this difcovery to two monks, who, 
foon after their arrival at Conftantinople from 
the Indies, heard, in converfation, dmt Jufti- 
nian was exceedingly foUicitous about depriving 
the Perfians, of their filk-trade with the Romans. 
They found means to be prefented to him, and 
propofed a fhorter way to deprive the Perfians 
of that trade, than that of a commerce with the 
Ethiopians, which he had thoughts of fettingon 
foot ; and this was, by teaching the Romans 
the art of making filks for themfelves. The 
emperour, convinced by the account they gave 
him of die poflibility of the means, fent them 

* Veftem holofericam nc- blattep Serico uterctur, ille 

que ipfe in vefliario fuo ha- refpondit ; Jhfitj ut auro 

Duit, neque alteri utcndum fia fenfentur. Libra enim 

dedit. Et cum ab eo uxor auri tunc libra Scrici fiiit. Fo- 

fua peteret>^ ut unico pallio pifc, in AureL 

back 
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back to Serinda (the city*s name where they 
Jiad rcfided ) to get the eggs of the infeils^ 
iWhieh they told him could not be brought 
alive. Thofe monks, after their fecond voyage, 
returning to Conftantinople, hatched the eggs, 
they had brought from Serinda, in warm dung. 
When the worms came out of them, they fed 
them with white mulberry leaves, and demon- 
strated by the fuccefs of that experimerit all the 
mechanifm of filk, in which the emperor had 
defired to be informed. 

From that time the ufe of filk fpread by 
degrees into feveral parts of Europe. Manu- 
faftures of it were fet up at Athens, Thebes, 
and Corinth. It was not till about 11 30, that 
Jloger, kii^ of Sicily, eftabliflied one at Pa- 
lermo. It was at that time, in this ifland and 
Calabria, workmen in filk were firft feen, who 
were part of the booty that prince brought from 
the cities of Greece I have mentioned, which 
he conquered in his expedition to the holy land. 
In fine, the reft of Italy and Spain having 
learnt of the Sicilians and Calabrians to breed 
the worms, and to Ipin and work their filk, 
the ftufEs made of it began to be manufaftured 
in France, efpecially in the fouth parts of that 
kingdom , where mulberry trees were raifed 
with moft eafe. Lewis XI, in 1470, eftablilh- 
ed filk manufadhires at Tours. The firft 
workmen employed in them were brought 
from Genoa, Venice, Florence, and even from 
Greece. Works of filk were, however, fo 
fcarce even at court, that Henry II. was the firft • 
prince that wore filk ftockings, which he did 
at the nuptials of his fitter. 

They are now become very copimon, but do * 
not ceafe to \ye one of the moft aftonifhing 
wonders of nature. Have the moft fkillful ar- 
tificers 
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tificers been able hitherto to imitate the carious 
work of the filk-worm? Have they foted the 
fccret to form fo fine, fo ftrong, focven* 1(\ 
Ihining, and fo extended a thread ? Have.they 
a more valuabk fubftance for the fabrick of Jthe 
richefl: fluffs ? Do they know in what mannor 
this worm converts the juice of a leaf into 
threads of gold ? Can they give a reafon why 
a matter, liquid before the air come5 to it, 
fhould condenfe and extend to infinitude af- 
terwards ? Can we explain how this wc>rm 
comes to have fcnfe to form itfelf a re- 
treat for the winter, within the innumerable 
folds of the filk, of which itfelf is the priaci- 
pal ; and to expeift, in, that rich tomb, a kind 
of refurredion, which fupplies it with the wings 
its firft birth had not given it ? Thefe are the 
refleftions made by the authpr of the new com- 
mentary upon Job, upon account of thcie 
words : ^is * pofuil in nentibus fapientiam ? 
Who haib given wifdom to certain animals^ that 
have the indujtry tofpin ? 

CONCLUSION, 

FROM what has been faid hitherto, we 
may conclude ODmmer<ie one of the parts 
ot government, capable of contributing the 
moft to the riches and plenty of a ftate -, and 
therefore that it merits the particular attention 
of princes and their minifters. It does not ap- 
pear indeed, that the Romans fet any value iip- 
on it. Dazzled with the glory of arms, they 
would have believed it a dilgrace to them, to 

♦ This Mr, Collin fays in Ur of Job: Which in the 

the margenty is the fenfty m- Englifb n)erfion is only. Who 

tording to the Hehnnv, of the hath put wiidoBi in the in- 

i6tb nterfe of the i^th chaf- ward pares. 

I have 
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teive applied theif dares to the intereft of trade, 
and in fome meafure to have become mercrhants j 
they, who believed themfelves intended by fate? 
to govern mankind, and were folely intent up-- 
on the conqueft of the univerfe. Neither does 
it feem poffible, that the fpirit of conqueft, and 
the ^irit of commerce, fhould not mutually 
exclude each other in the fame nation. The one 
neceflarily introduces tumult, diforder, and de- 
folation, and carries trouble and confiifion along 
with it into all places : the other, on the con- 
trary, breaths nothing but peace and tranquil- 
lity. I fliall not examine in this place, whether 
the averfion of the Romans for commerce were 
founded in reafon ; or if a people, folely de- 
voted to war, are thereby the happier. I only 
lay, that a king who truly loves his fubjefts, 
and endeavours to pknt abundance in his domi- 
nions, will fpare no pains to make traffick flou* 
rifli and fucceed in them without difficulty. It 
has been often faid, and it is a maxim general* , 
ly received, that commerce demands only li- 
berty and protection : liberty within wife re- 
ftriaions, m not tying down fuch as exercife 
it to the obfervance of inconvenient, burthen- 
fome, and frequently . ufelefs regulations j pro- 
tedion, in granting them all the fupports they 
have occafion for. We have feen the vaft ex- 
pences Ptolomy Philadelphus was at, in making 
commerce flourifli in E^ypt j and how much 
glory the fuccefs of his meafures acquired him. 
An intelligent, and wdl-inclined prince, will 
intermeddle only in commerce, to banilh fraud 
Jtnd bad arts from it by feverity, and will leave 
all the profits to his fubjedts, who have the 
trouble of it ; well convinced^ that he Ihall ^ 
find fufficient advantages from it, by the great 
riches it will bring into his dominions. 

C c I ani 
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I am fenfible that commerce has its inconvc- 
nicncies and dangers. Gold, filver, diamonds, 
pearls, rich ftufts, in which it confifts in a 
great meafur^, contribute to fupport an infinity 
of pernicious arts, which tend only to enervate 
and corrupt a people's manners. It were to be 
defired, that the commerce might be removed 
from a chriftian nation, which regards only 
fuch things as promote luxury, vanity, effemi- 
nacy, and idle expences. But this is impofiibie. 
As long as bad defires flmll liave dominion over 
mankind, all things, even the beft, will be 
abufed by them. The abufe merits condemna- 
tion, but is no reafbn for abolifhing ufe, 
which are not bad in their own nature* This 
maxim will have its weight, with regard to all 
the fciences I fliall treat of in the &quel of 
this work. 



End of fbe T Ei^rn Volume. 
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